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RUSSIAN FARMING UNDER THE SOVIET 


— HE American wheat growers’ trou- 
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C>3) i wy bles of recent years have had an in- 
a2 roe timate relationship with affairs in 


wr. 


Sszom| Russia. Such a relationship has existed, 


RMA sag) in fact, ever since United States wheat 
egin competing in the world market. Before the 
ar there was always the bogey of the Russian crop to 
onsider in anticipating the price that could be ob- 
ain.d by the American farmer for his wheat. Then, 
‘or the period of the war and for a considerable time 
fterward, Russia dropped out of the world market. 
American wheat fields expanded, prices rose, land val- 
es were inflated, and the American farmer became 
m)rovident in the midst of his unprecedented pros- 
bevity. Today Russia is re-entering the export mar- 
et, still further complicating the struggle of Ameri- 
an agriculture toward financial equilibrium. 

'o date Russia’s revived grain export has not 
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reached great proportions, but it is steadily growing, 
and the machinery for expansion is being gradually 
constructed. Trade agreements have been entered into 
between the Soviet government and importers in Ger- 
many, Austria, Denmark, England and Norway. These 
undertakings establish business connections, fix meth- 
ods of payment, and in numerous ways repair the 
avenues of trade that were broken down by Russia’s 
political and economical upheaval. 

Perhaps the most significant circumstance pointing 
to the recovery of Russia’s grain trade is an increase 
of from 15 to 20 per cent in the acreage sown to crops 
in the season of 1923. This increase was general 
throughout the Federated Soviet Republics, including 
the Ukraine. In the famine regions the increase was 


Among the Peasants of Russian Turkestan 


as much as 30 to 35 per cent, according to figures 
which have been compiled from several sources by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Statistics covering Russia’s 1923 crops are not yet 
available, but the Soviet government has estimated that 
average yields per acre were somewhat less than those 
of the preceding year. Weather conditions were not 
quite so good as in 1922, Total production, however, 
owing to acreage increases, was expected to be about 
the same. The Central Bureau of Statistics at Moscow 
estimates that 46,000,000 acres of rye were sown in 
Russia and the Ukraine in 1922. The pre-war average 
for the same territory was about 63,000,000 acres. The 
1922 acreage of wheat was about 22,400,000, compared 
with 74,500,000 before the war. 
From these figures it may be noted that rye has 
more nearly approached pre-war sowings than wheat. 
This has been explained by the fact that most of the 








wheat was grown on large estates under the old régime, 
and since these have been broken up among the peas- 
ants there has been an increase in rye acreage at the 
expense of wheat. 


RUSSIAN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The movement toward re-establishment of Russian 
trade in grain began officially in the twelfth congress 
of Russian Communists, which convened at Moscow in 
March, 1923. An extensive export programme was at 
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An Agricultural Scene in the Southern Ukraine 


that time determined upon as a means of providing 
the country with foreign farm machinery and other 
equipment necessary to rehabilitate agriculture. In 
outlining the advancement of this programme, the 
United States Department of Agriculture issued, on 
Oct. 31, 1923, the following summary of events: 

“The first development in carrying out the grain 
export scheme was an agreement entered into with the 
National Grain Office of Germany, ‘Reichsgetreidestelle,’ 
by which the Soviet government undertook to deliver 
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330,000 tons of grain to Germany at world market 
prices by the end of November. Under the terms of 
the agreement Germany contracted to advance to the 
Soviet government 50 per cent of the value of the 
entire stipulated quantity of grain, this money to be 
applied to purchases by the Soviet government in Ger- 
many. No foreign exchange whatever is to enter into 
the transaction. To assist in moving the grain the 
Baltic National Shipping Co., a concern operated by 


(Continued on page 51.) 
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FLAGRANT EXCEPTIONS 

Four or five months ago conditions in 
the flour market were such that the mill- 
er or mill salesman who stood out firmly 
for sound and safe terms was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. At present 
the situation is quite reversed; the great 
majority of millers are doing business 
in strict accordance with their best judg- 
ment, and the sale made on preposterous- 
ly open terms has become relatively un- 
common, 

At the same time, it is extraordinary 
how much harm a single reckless miller 
or flour salesman can do. The salesman, 
for example, calls on a dozen bakers. and 
jobbers in a certain market. He offers 
his flour at a price materially below all 
the competing quotations, or intimates 
that the buyer will be permitted to take 
his own time in paying for it. He may 
or may not succeed in booking any or- 
ders, but in either case he has implanted 
in the minds of some of those with whom 
he has talked a doubt as to whether the 
salesmen who are quoting on a sound 
business basis may not be a little too 
particular. 

Luckily for the milling industry in 
general, flour buyers are learning more 
and more clearly that nobody is giving 
flour away, and that when a mill quotes 
an abnormally low price, or allows very 
elastic terms of payment, it is sure to 
try and make up its loss somehow. Over 
and over again reports are received of 
attempted sales on the basis of special 
concessions, which fall through simply 
because the buyers are shrewd enough 
to realize that these concessions must 
mean an offset of some kind. 

When a baker or jobber with no as- 
sets worth mentioning is offered forty- 
five or sixty days’ credit, the fault may 
lie with the mill, but is is more than 
likely to rest with the over-zealous sales- 
man. For the miller who persists in 
trying to give his money away to the 
undeserving, there is nothing whatever to 
be said. He is supposed to know both 
ends of his business, and if he continues 
to think that he can make eighty cents 
of gross revenue pay one dollar of net 
expenses, there is nothing to do but let 
him keep on trying it until he is no 
longer in a position to experiment with 
finance. 

The over-enthusiastic salesman is in a 
rather different position. His business 
is, of course, to sell flour, and the gen- 
eral measure of his ability is the volume 
of his total sales. If one of his custom- 
ers proves unexpectedly untrustworthy, 
the loss does not fall upon him. Under 
such circumstances, it is only natural 
that he should be tempted to be more 
than liberal in his dealings with pros- 
pective customers. If he gets the order 
and the customer duly pays the bill, all 
is well; if he gets the order and the cus- 
tomer turns out badly, the beginning and 
the end of the transaction are generally 
So far apart that the salesman has re- 
ceived full credit for having made the 
Sale. 

Millers would sometimes be surprised 
if they could hear the kind of talk used 
by their own salesmen in the field. Occa- 
sionally a report reaches The Northwest- 
€m Miller of some selling argument so 


flagrantly unsound that it is called to 
the attention of the company for which 
the salesman is working. Almost in- 
variably the officers of the company are 
genuinely astonished and disgusted when 
they discover what is being done in their 
name but without their knowledge. Un- 
fortunately, the proportion of such cases 
which ever comes to the attention of the 
responsible persons is necessarily very 
small, The salesman away from his home 
office and his sales manager feels that 
he has a good deal of independence, and 
while in many respects he is bound by 
the confirmation of the mill, he has many 
opportunities to use his own. judgment, 
particularly in passing on the responsi- 
bility of new customers. 

The milling industry is to be congratu- 
lated on having so largely freed itself 
from the evils of unsound selling meth- 
ods which were prevalent last summer. 
Today, as has been said, it is the reck- 
less and not the careful seller who stands 
out as the exception to the rule. At the 
same time, there are still too many of 
the exceptions abroad in the land. In 
so far as these exceptions are acting 
throughout with the authority and back- 
ing of their principals, there is not much 
to be done except to wait hopefully for 
the disaster which is sure to come sooner 
or later. When, however, the eager flour 
salesman is responsible for tactics which 
his company would never indorse if it 
was fully cognizant of the facts, it in- 
dicates that closer control over the meth- 
ods of the selling force is desirable. 
For their own sakes, and for the sake 
of the milling industry as a whole, sales 
managers are urged to see to it that no 
salesmen under their jurisdiction con- 
tribute anything to the weakening or 
demoralization of the flour market. 


NEW DIFFERENTIALS 


Attention is called to the new schedule 
of package differentials issued by the 
Millers’ National Federation, effective 
January 2, and published elsewhere in 
this issue. Very few of the many ac- 
tivities of the Federation are more valu- 
able to the milling industry as a whole 
than the work of the committee which 
has charge of these differential schedules. 
Without them, millers all over the coun- 
try would be constantly in trouble in 
dealing with orders for flour in packages 
of many and varying types and sizes. 

The effectiveness of the committee’s 
work, however, ought not to be permitted 
to end with the publication of the sched- 
ules. It is only by having every miller 
consistently use these schedules, making 
all flour quotations conform strictly to 
them, that their value can be securely 
and definitely established. While nearly 
all millers unquestionably keep careful 
watch on the differential schedules, and 
apply them in all their business, there are 
always a few who think it clever to stay 
outside. These few either try to make a 
little extra money by charging more than 
the prices indicated, or else endeavor to 
secure orders by offering the inducement 
of prices cut below the established dif- 
feré&ttials for the particular packages 
wanted. 

In ‘either case, they are accomplishing 
little or nothing for themselves and are 


hurting the flour business in general. The 
admirable work done by the Federation 
committee in preparing these differential 
schedules, and in keeping them constant- 
ly revised to fit the market for jute, cot- 
ton and paper sacks, deserves universal 
recognition throughout the milling indus- 
try, expressed, not in mere approval, but 
in the practical and thorough applica- 
tion of the differentials to every sale of 
flour that is made. Unity of action in 
such a matter is of very great impor- 
tance, and the millers have it in their 
power to make the work of the Federa- 
tion committee even more valuable than 
it now is by applying the package differ- 
entials, as listed in the current schedule, 
invariably and without modification. 


A REASONABLE PLAN 


The first definite proposal for relief of 
the wheat growers to be brought before 
Congress in such shape as to make its 
serious consideration likely is highly 
gratifying in its demonstration of sound 
common sense. It recognizes clearly that, 
as President Coolidge has already shown, 
the farmers must in the long run find 
their own way out of their present dif- 
ficulties, and while it undertakes to place 
some fifty million dollars of public 
money at their disposal, it does so only 
in the form of a definite and legitimate 
capital expenditure. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out 
that the only type of farmer who at 
present is confronted with very serious 
difficulties is the one who grows nothing 
but wheat. The prices of practically all 
other farm commodities have shown a 
sufficient increase during the past year to 
indicate that their future stability is 
reasonably assured. Even those farmers 
who have raised a considerable amount 
of wheat on the basis of satisfactory 
yields per acre have little to complain 
of. On the other hand, the farmer in 
Kansas or in North Dakota whose entire 
prosperity is dependent on wheat, and 
who has been getting only nine or ten 
bushels per acre, is naturally in a most 
embarrassing position. His troubles have 
spread to the banks which have lent him 
money, and which now do not find it 
worth their while to foreclose their mort- 
gages on his land. 

It is easy enough to say that the solu- 
tion of the problem for such farmers is 
to diversify their crops, but the initial 
change costs money, and these farmers 
in some cases have considerably less than 
no money at all. It is useless to tell a 
man that he ought to put in a certain 
amount of live stock when he is abso- 
lutely unable to buy so much as a single 
cow. Throughout the wheat growing sec- 
tions during the past two or three years 
there have been energetic efforts to pro- 


mote greater diversification of farming, ° 


but almost invariably the obstacle which 
has brought these efforts to naught has 
been lack of funds on the part of the 
farmers. 

The measure now before Congress pro- 
poses to make available a large amount 
of public money in order to enable the 
one-crop farmers to diversify their farm 
production. Loans to the farmers are 
contemplated solely for this purpose, and 
it is planned to exercise careful super- 
vision over the spending of the money 
thus loaned, in order to see that the 
farmers are making the proper use of it. 

It is entirely proper and reasonable to 
invite the American people to invest 
fifty million dollars in improving the 
character and quality of the nation’s 
farms. Such an investment, if wisely 
directed, will bring returns just as defi- 
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nitely as the expenditure of public money 
on irrigation projects, or on any other 
form of development work. It does not 
in any way involve artificial or arbitrary 
efforts to tamper with the workings of 
economic laws, nor does it take a single 
product and make it the object of spe- 
cial charity. 

It is, of course, by no means certain 
that the plan to provide from the na- 
tional treasury a fund to promote great- 
er diversification of farming will actu- 
ally be adopted by Congress. From the 
political standpoint, there are other and 
more sensational schemes which will 
doubtless appeal strongly to some of 
those who see in the agitation on behalf 
of the farmers an opportunity for cap- 
turing votes. However, this one scheme 
stands out conspicuously, among all the 
others which have been from time to 
time proposed, as being based on the 
principle of investment rather than that 
of charity. Moreover, it is sufficiently in 
accordance with the statements made by 
President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress so that it seems likely to have 
his support. It is to be hoped that, if 
Congress succeeds in doing anything in 
connection with the agricultural pro- 
gramme, it will follow the general lines 
laid down in the proposal which has al- 
ready been placed before it, and which 
has secured enthusiastic support from 
many of those best qualified to under- 
stand what the wheat farmer really 
needs, 


A VALUABLE CENSUS 


The Bureau of the Budget has passed 
an appropriation providing for a special 
census of agriculture to be taken in 
1925. Until now a census of agriculture 
has been taken only once in every ten 
years, at the time of the census of popu- 
lation. On the other hand, a census of 
manufactures has for a long time been 
taken every five years, and is now taken 
every two years. This discrimination 
against agriculture has been most un- 
fortunate, and its effects have been par- 
ticularly shown during the past year or 
two. 

Considering the enormous importance 
of agriculture to the general prosperity 
of the country, it is extraordinary how 
inaccurate is much of the current in- 
formation on the subject. As an illus- 
tration, the figures collected during 1919 
for the general census are in many ways 
practically useless for estimates of con- 
ditions as they now exist, for the reason 
that all prices and values in 1919 were 
so utterly abnormal that they provided 
no satisfactory basis either for compari- 
son with the past or for statistical cal- 
culations concerning the subsequent 
years. Much of the uncertainty regard- 
ing measures for the possible relief of 
the farmers would have been obviated if 
there had been a sound and accurate 
knowledge of the facts. 

The new plan will bring about a still 
closer co-operation between the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which will have di- 
rect charge of the census, and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which will pro- 
vide much of the necessary assistance in 
carrying out the actual work. It is pos- 
sible that both departments will require 
further aid, not only from the farmers 
themselves, but from many of those who" 
have to do with the products of the 
farm, in order to secure all the informa- 
tion which will be necessary. For this 
reason, the attention of the grain trade 
and the milling and baking industries is 
called to this forthcoming census, and 
the Department of Commerce is assured 
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that it can rely on the co-operation and 
assistance of these industries in every 


possible way. 








SOME INNS 


“There is nothing which has yet been 
contrived by man by which so much hap- 


piness is produced as by a good tavern ~ 


or inn.”—Johnson. 

I don’t know what started me thinking 
about the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Topeka, 
Kansas, as it used to be in the late sev- 
enties; one of those irrelevant youthful 
memories, I suppose, that insist upon 
reasserting themselves occasionally, for 
no particular reason, like the name in 
full of a schoolmate whom you have 
not seen or heard of for fifty years, who 
was never a particular favorite nor an 
intimate friend, and in whom you have 
no interest whatever, yet whose name 
stands out uselessly in the memory. 

I suppose the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Topeka, is long gone and hardly remem- 
bered by the present inhabitants of the 
town. It stood on a quiet side street, 
probably Fifth Avenue, and, as I recall 
it, was a three-story structure painted 
a neutral color, perhaps brown. Not at 
that time very particular, the food 
seemed good to me, and I am sure the 
rooms were clean, but the thing that 
stands out pre-eminently in my recollec- 
tions of the place is the surpassing 
beauty and grace of the waitresses that 
served in its only dining room. 

Except to order what I wanted to eat, 
I never spoke to one of these beautiful 
young women, being shy of the sex. They 
carried themselves with much dignity and 
reserve, as if they were duchesses in dis- 
guise, condescending, for some reason 
only known to themselves, temporarily to 
do menial service, and, as they went back 
and forth on their duties, they moved 
without haste, in a composed, deliberate 
and stately manner, the head waitress 
presiding and haughtily directing like a 
queen. 

The glamour of youth may possibly 
have influenced my judgment, but it cer- 
tainly seemed to me, at the time, that 
here was a galaxy of exceptionally fair 
beings, and I wondered often where they 
were discovered, and by what induce- 
ment they were held in their prosaic and 
probably unremunerative occupation 
when they were evidently so admirably 
fitted to adorn the higher circles of fash- 
‘ionable society. 

I remember other hotels in Kansas 
which existed about the same time, some 
of them not so agreeably as the Fifth 
Avenue, Topeka, and especially the eat- 
ing houses along the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe line, kept, I think, by Har- 
vey, where the food was always delicious, 
notably the hot cakes and sirup served 
at breakfast. 

A two-story adobe hotel in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, next comes to mind. The 
time being 1880, the town was lively. I 
stopped there one beautiful moonlight 
night and remember that I was kept 
awake by the noises that came through 
the open window near my bed; the sounds 
from the many gambling houses, and a 
not infrequent revolver shot echoing 
through the old streets. Santa Fe was a 
fascinating, picturesque and exceedingly 
active town in those days, when the rail- 
way, reaching forth to the Pacific Coast, 
had only been built as far as Deming, 
and the territory was filling up with ad- 
venturers. 

On the same trip, I stopped off at Las 
Vegas, and remained over night at the 
station hotel. I was wearing a new, 
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light gray hat of the style called Derby, 
which was fashionable in St. Louis that 
season, but had not yet been seen along 
the Santa Fe trail. When, the next 
morning, I started to go to old Las 
Vegas, which was not on the railway, I 
was taken aside by an old-timer who 
seriously advised me not to wear that 
hat, lest it provoke shooting. “They 
won’t hit you,” he said, “but it’s derned 
uncomfortable to have fellers aimin’ to 
knock your hat off with a revolver shot.” 

I thanked him for his kind advice, and 
while I did not immediately follow it, 
knowing that he was trying to get a rise 
out of the tenderfoot, I found it ad- 
visable, later, to conform to the custom 
of the country, and therefore substituted 
for my beautiful gray bonnet a service- 
able Stetson slouch hat, thereby avoiding 
comment. This I bought at one of those 
wonderful general outfitting stores found 
in New Mexico then, which contained 
enormous and amazing stocks of goods, 
including almost every luxury found in 
the East, nearly all of them brought into 
the territory before the railway came, 
overland by pack train. In this store I 
observed a unique, terse sign hanging 
over the counter of the haberdashery de- 
partment. It said: “Don’t blame the 
socks: plane off your heels.” 

The Indians were out that spring. A 
band of Apaches had escaped from the 
reservation and were making a rapid 
march for the Mexican border, burning 
and killing as they went. I read the 
warnings to settlers posted in the rail- 
way stations, but they did not impress 
me as real until, later, when, travelling 
by stage from Silver City to Deming, 
we met a detachment of soldiers, return- 
ing to headquarters, 

They had been “jumped” by Indians 
the night before in a canyon and routed, 
their captain and several of the troopers 
having been killed, and they were bring- 
ing the bodies, or some of them, back 
to the fort with them. This melancholy 
and depressed cortege reported the ma- 
rauding Indians in the vicinity and, with 
this warning, passed on, leaving us to 
make our way along the sandy, cactus- 
grown trail in the shadow of the blue 
peaks, among which, somewhere, lurked 
the venomous Apaches waiting craftily; 
a curious and rather creepy sensation, 
made more realistic by the fact that the 
stage in which we were travelling bore 
evidences, in a number of bullet holes, of 
a tragic experience it had been through 
not long before, when, coming through a 
defile in the mountains, it had suddenly 
been attacked by Indians, who killed all 
its passengers and painted the body of 
the coach red with their blood. 

When we reached the next station that 
afternoon, rumors of Indian depredations 
in the neighborhood were so thick that 
we thought it advisable to go no further 
until the next morning. Therefore we 
remained overnight in the little hotel, 
standing lonely in a small oasis, and 
sentries were posted about the place to 
guard against a sudden night attack. I 
slept that night with my clothes on and 
a revolver under my pillow, but there 
was no alarm. 

The next day, on our way to Deming, 
we passed between the Indians and the 
pursuing soldiers, and so close to the 
former that we could see them plainly; 
indeed, for a few minutes they paused, 
as if contemplating an attack on the 
stage. We stopped also, awaiting their 
movements. To our intense relief they 
moved on,-and, a short time later, we 
encountered the cavalry pushing rapidly 


after them. They, however, reached the 
Mexican border and escaped as usual. 

That night was passed in another inn 
where the surroundings were unusual; 
Deming was the terminus of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway and 
was filled with a lawless and noisy crowd 
of adventurers, drinking, gambling and 
shooting, and sleeping was rather diffi- 
cult. I carried on this trip a revolver, 
always loaded, but never had occasion 
to use it. In truth I had never shot off 
a revolver in my life. It was fortunate 
that I did not have to test this one, as I 
discovered after I returned home and 
tried the revolver in the back yard, that 
I had rim discharge cartridges and a 
central discharge weapon, 

One of the strangest hotels I ever 
stopped at was in a little out-of-the-way 
town in Arkansas. I arrived late at night 
and was dumped off the train at a for- 
lorn shack, surrounded by pitch black 
country. As usual, the station was a 
long distance from the town. It was 
raining, and the road was in horrible 
condition. A ramshackle ’bus, lit by a 
smoky oil lamp and dragged by a pair 
of bony horses, conveyed me, its only 
passenger, at a snail’s pace, to the lead- 
ing hotel, which, save for one dim light in 
its office, was dark as a pocket. The 
landlord was asleep in front of a can- 
non stove as I entered, and reluctantly 
consented to show me to a room. 

He lit a candle and preceded me up 
what was intended to be a flight of 
stairs, but, as it had never been finished, 
was merely a ladder with strips of board 
roughly nailed across its frame. Ar- 
rived at the second floor, the landlord 
cautioned me to watch my step else I 
would fall through. There was no floor; 
we stepped from joist to joist until we 
came to a canvas walled room into which 
I was shown. It had been floored, after 
a fashion, and its furniture was very 
primitive, consisting of a rickety bed, a 
washstand and one chair. Here I passed 
the remainder of the night, miserably 
uncomfortable, listening to the rats 
scampering over the rafters. 

The town had experienced a premature 
and brief boom, and this hotel was begun 
toward its sudden end. All the money 
the owner had, or could command, had 
been invested in the shell of the house, 
and when the collapse came he found 
himself unable to complete it, and there- 
fore was operating it as it stood, hoping 
against hope that good times would come 
again and his losing venture would in- 
spire some credulous capitalist with suf- 
ficient confidence to see him through the 
finishing. 

It is probable that it was never com- 
pleted, for the town remains as unknown 
and obscure now as it was then. Doubt- 
less it flapped and shook in the winter 
winds, and soaked in the ample spring 
rains, and warped in the hot summer sun- 
shine of merry Arkansaw, until it be- 
came utterly uninhabitable and its once 
ambitious landlord gave up hope and 
either fell asleep finally, moodily brood- 
ing before his cannon stove, or betook 
himself to agricultural pursuits, aban- 
doning the profession of Boniface, to 
live, more or less contentedly, on hog 
and hominy, and to own a mule. 

This reminds me of a strange town 
and a weird hotel I once saw in Virginia. 
Waiting for a train at a junction point 
and, as usual in Virginia, having plenty 
of time between connections, I saw, about 
a mile distant, what appeared to be a 
new and imposing little city, in bright 
contrast to the weather-beaten old town 
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on the railway. It being a fine spring 
day, and having nothing better to do, I 
left my satchel with the ticket agent and 
walked over the pleasant road to inves- 
tigate, expecting to find, as the distant 
view suggested, a thriving town. 

Approaching my destination, I was 
first impressed by the profound silence 
and the absence of traffic on the road. 
No one was coming from or going to the 
place, and there was no distant noise 
coming from its direction. When I ar- 
rived, I found a complete and newly 
built town, entirely deserted. There was 
not a soul in it, not even a caretaker or 
a dog or cat. Every inhabitant, human 
or otherwise, had fled as if from the 
plague, and evidently the departure had 
been sudden. 

It was no small village, but a very 
considerable town, representing, in the 
aggregate, a large investment of capital. 
The buildings were not flimsy structures, 
but well and often tastefully built. Some 
were in process of erection; they stood 
unfinished, with scantlings standing, with 
bricks in piles, waiting to be placed, and 
ladders stretching up the sides of the 
incomplete walls. 

Doors stood open in many cases, sag- 
ging on their hinges. The streets were 
paved and sidewalks laid, although last 
year’s weeds stood uncut and unkempt in 
the front yards, and the grass of this 
season was beginning to show itself in 
the crannies of the pavement. I looked 
into some of the dwellings; all the por- 
table articles were gone, but mantle- 
pieces sagging and grates rusted still 
stood, and wallpapers, sometimes of 
tasteful color and design, adhered to the 
plaster. 

On one corner was a bank, its door 
open. The vault, desks and books had 
been taken away, but papers remained on 
the counters and checks and deposit slips 
were scattered about. Here was a news- 
paper office, for the town had possessed 
a daily. Type, presses and cases were 
lacking, but copies of the defunct pub- 
lication were on the floor, and its last 
issue posted near the entrance. The bul- 
letin board still held its place. 

The hotel was the climax of the all- 
pervading desolation. It was rather a 
handsome little building, occupying a 
prominent site. The door was unlocked, 
and I went in. It was difficult not to 
believe that the people who frequented 
it had rushed out to an alarm of fire, 
or in sudden haste because of some other 
emergency, and would return in a few 
minutes. For some unknown reason, 
perhaps a dispute as to the ownership 
of the portable assets, still pending de- 
cision by the courts, many things that 
could have been moved were still in place. 
In one of the front windows stood an 
easel, on which was exhibited a picture: 
a crayon enlarged from a photograph, 
such as the itinerant artist uses as an 
example of his work by which to solicit 
orders. 

Over all, on this sunshiny day, was 
brooding silence, which grew so oppres- 
sive as to be almost unbearable. One 
listened for a voice, or the sound of a 
footfall, and heard absolutely nothing. 
I had visited the ruins of Pompeii, but 
their sadness and desolation spoke only 
of an old calamity falling upon an alien 
population. This abandoned and desert- 
ed town was infinitely more depressing, 
because it was new, comparatively un- 
used, and those who had built and briefly 
lived in it were our own people, who 
were still suffering from the losses 
caused by its sudden collapse. 

(Continued on page 59.) 
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3 ees ~=— tthe =(following first-of-the-month quota- Chicago rate would have become 18c 

[ ——_ | 6s tions: per 100 lbs. Practically the same per- 

i J EVI W TH Week BH} sédDee. 1 centa of increase would have been 
iR oF Fe UWUTE VUE EY UVENTTYS } =e tacked on grain, moving in the same 

- Dn bas Ba bata ao! bas ete aoa ato BD oS SD 8 ee ct. ° “ . r - 

t Sept. 1 a at all the Junction points in- The following table shows the flour output 
The customa holiday dullness has Aug. 1 voived. aes at milling centers for the past two weeks, 

out the flour trade, but July 1 So long as the Commission’s order with comparisons, in barrels: 


prevailed throu 
with a distinct undercurrent of confi- 
dence. The present wheat market situa- 






[a CUr ere ete 





stands, charges and arrangements now 
in effect will be continued. 





Dec. 30 Dec, 31 
Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1922 1921 


Minneapolis ...172,714 198,790 214,852 202,160 





cnce distinctly favorable to a consid- ff —_. St. Paul ....... 9,817 16,928 10,560 8,070 
; tion Is ore or domestic flour business ff FELE Cc = Duluth-Superior 11,900 14,495 6,885 3,065 
: erable vo —_ Daal & come to ft Milwaukee 2,500 3,000 4,000 8,265 
‘ for prompt shipmen 

agen BRITISH TRADE LIMITED Totals ....... 196,931 233,213 236,297 221,560 


be the general impression that flour buy- 
ing ph we January and February is 
likely to be fairly extensive. 


(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Jan. 2.) 





Flour Market Still Under the Holiday In- 


Outside mills*. .127,195 205,444 155,355 135,610 





Ag’gate sprg.324,126 438,657 391,652 357,170 


7 
rtment of Com- Puitapetpnia, Pa.—Flour sells slowly fluence—Holland Reports St. Louis ...... 36,500 40,600 27,600 24,100 
ine Teer ing a distinct increase in at former rates. Millfeed is quiet but tow Demand St. Loulst <..1: $0,400 42,000 41/500 21/825 
j the domestic per capita consumption of steadily held, with offerings light. Lonvon, Eno., Jan, 2.—(Special Ca- Rochester... - 3.900 7,900 7,900 5,200 
' wheat flour—the first official recognition Nasnvitiz, Tenn.—The flour trade has Je) The flour market is still under the Ch!°®8° .------ 32,000 38,000 14,000 6,000 
: of a fact on which The Northwestern a dull tone at the beginning of the new holiday influence, with business very lim- case Cityi. | ‘averses sot'ene 258.790 258,389 
Miller has all along insisted—is most en- year. Prices are unchanged. Millfeed  jted. “Mills offer Canadian patents at Omaha........ 19,404 24,472 13,375 9,200 
couraging, and, taken in conjunction is quiet. ; S4s 94@35s 9d ($5.25@5.35 per bbl), ex- Salina |... 14848 21.160 22,970 120, 
with the relatively light business an Boston, Mass.—Flour prices have ad- ports at 32s 3d@33s ($4.85@4.95 per Wichita ....... BARRE MRED: cesacs kvekes 
j output of the fall months, points to an vanced 10@15c on most grades, but de- bbl), c.i.f. January seaboard. Aus- Toledo ........ 23,400 35,000 9,200 14,125 
; unusually satisfactory trade for the mills mand shows no improvement. Trade is tralian is 31s 3d@32s, c.i.f., January oe TS abe “pare “are Sane Chere 
during the period just ahead. only meeting most pressing needs. Re- shipment. Spot value Canadian exports Sasheuiece’ 118-781 sneer! 88,845 ser bas 
The course of prices for pe ¢ patents ceipts continue liberal and the trade is are equal to 32s, c.i.f., and Australians Portland, Oreg. 54,268 59,264 34,050 29,130 
, is indicated in the following table, show- well supplied. Millfeed is dull, with 31s. Home milled straight run is offi- Seattle -..-.--. ca eei ante, ean antes 


ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 


eastern: 


prices lower. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Actual demand for 
flour is very dull. Buying is extremely 





cially 37s 6d, delivered, but is selling at 
2s less. 
Holland reports slow demand. Amer- 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 





| eaten Sere a. light from all classes of the trade, and a0 mill offers on straights are out of ¢ sae mills at various points, | The 
ne We es - $6.55 $5.95 $5.55 pre-inventory dullness 1s generally pre- ine at 15.25@15.75 florins | ($5.15@5.30 ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
an © cigug dans 6.55 5.95 5.60  vailing. Export trade is practically dead. per bbl), c.i.f., January shipment, com- western Miller, to possible output on full- 
IS eer 6.70 6.10 6.55 Shipping instructions are fair, and mills pared with home milled at 15.50, ex-mill. time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sok 7 iid oe oes eH are running at about normal capacity C. F. G. Rarxes. — , Dec. 30 Dec. 31 
. be E cascieas 6.45 5.55 6.35 for this time of the year. Millfeed is Ee ap ens SS OE 
pe res 6.55 +o os very dull and inactive. OHIO BAKERS TO MEET St. | es ae 77 45 34 
of Geer 140 6.65 6.70 Cuicaco, I11.—Very little activity was Curcaco, Itt., Jan. 2.—(Special Tele- Duluth-Superior .. 32 39 19 8 
| April 1 ........ 7.15 6.55 6.55 noted at the opening of the week of gram)—At a recent special meeting of Gatsile mile... rH 53 45 36 
March 1......- 4.38 a0 ee Dec. 30-Jan. 5, the trade paying little or the executive committee of the Ohio As- ee ae hens mote pod 
Bogan2 ll 188 6.60 6.70 no attention to flour offerings during the Sociation of the Baking Industry it was _ Average spring.. 35 4339 34 
% The following table gives an approxi- en, Prices are about a a faa agp —s St. Louist ........ 34 49 54 29 
mate average for quotations on first Feed prices are the same, but there is - > te en — a Janu- Buffalo peru ascneed 65 83 58 665 
clears in eastern and western markets: a firmer undertone to the market. De- ry or early in February. Dates will be Rochester ......+. 31 42 42 2s 
mand is still quiet, but improved buy- announced later. =. ee City ...... 50 57 66 50 
‘ Spring a, a. ing is looked for very soon. Standard It is reported that William H. Shafer, Kansas Cityt ...:: 49 60 50 a7 
SS errr | $5.10 $4.70 $1.65 middlings are up 50c ton from the low business manager Cincinnati Merchant Conahe san secenees 106 57 47 
Ok, Ds pankvens 5.20 4.70 4.55 point. Bakers’ Club, and secretary Ohio Asso-  37),),08°P br re ‘+ 
NOV. 1 srereeee 5.30 4.70 4.66 ciation of the Baking Industry, has ten- Wichita ..! 54 7" 
Bate, ss vre e's 5.0 re {is FREIGHT RATE INCREASE SUSPENDED dered his resignation from both organi- zeneee 76 19 29 
4 son  podanihr ed rn oz Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. 31.—(Special i en ee aaa Indianapolis ..... 27 42 41 25 
a tune ¢ .... so. 5.50 5.15 530 Lelegram)—An_ Interstate Commerce B G : B ki “of - Oo ( Nashville** ....... 52 57 63 67 
ae © xcss ose 5.70 5.45 6.55 Commission suspension order, issued to- oe rocers’ Baking Co., Cincinnati, a See. = oe os 
ay soe He &.40 day, caught up an apparently trifling °Mective Jan. I. Tacoma ..........67 87 = 46 
—- m soesnys aes ake tH alteration in railroad freight schedules, A. S. Purves. — sbi paint me 
Fels Bids veviese 5.75 5.30 5.30 which nevertheless would sharply have Totals ....+.+... 52 67 49 44 


. y 





The following table shows the percent- 





increased rates on flour and grain mov- 
ing from Minnesota to Chicago, Mil- 


DEATH OF GEORGE J. NOTH 
George J. Noth, Chicago, western man- 








*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 
+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 





F - Bading = med A ane 3 7 waukee and neighboring points, and ger of Sprout, Waldron & Co. Muncy, jy; controlled in that city. 

™ spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the which will not into effect until an Pa, died on Jan. 1, after'a brief illness tFlour made by group of southwestern 

~ Spring investigation has been made. The new from typhoid fever. C. A. Weaver, Min- mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- ; ; h ; mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter %chedules, proposed to become effective nespolis, northwestern representative Of  Sosepn. 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: Jan. 1, will consequently be held in Sprout, Waldron & Co., went to Chicago {Flour made by central states mills, in- 

4 y: abeyance until April 30 or the Commis- to attend the funeral, which was to take cluding those of Toledo. 

a Hard Soft ri A lace on Thursday, Jan. 3. **Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 

Sprin winter winter 0n’s further order. P y> cluding Nashville. 

™ Dec, 23-29 ....... . ad 49 49 The increase would have been brought 

© Dec. 16-22 ~ o 59 73 about by a cancellation of present rail- Northwestern Flour Output—Exports CRP RPT , 

9 _ = ° ee b> 4 br road traffic arrangements by which grain PR gt og A ay beg geteet INSURANCE one ANY’S STATEMENT 

i November average 63 63 70 and flour shipments originating in the  apojis, st. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 “‘out- The Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In- 
October average.. 58 70 73 northern three quarters of Minnesota, side” mills with a daily capacity of 70,315 surance Co., of Kansas City, Mo., re- 

; September av’ge.. 52 72 76 and destined for the lake cities, moves Is, from Sept. 1 to Dec. 29, 1923, with ports in its forty-first annual statement 

Be gt yee = i3~ on a through rate via Winona, La Crosse, °™Perisons, in barrels (060s a that the amount of insurance in force 
June average .... 38 48 43 and other railroad junction points, and ag ioaa "caes on Dec. 31, 1923, was $12,376,150. Re- 
May average .... 44 54 46 even though two or more separate roads Minneapolis ... 4,436 6,678 25 31 ceipts for the year were $135,923, dis- 
nae os Po may participate in the haul. The net St. Paul ...... 268 250 =... ...._ bursements, including losses of $84,000, 
February average. 64 55 54 result would have been to require ship- Outside... 3,706 3,950 39 ig Were $134,879, cash assets $373,500, and 
January average.. 50 56 48 pers using the two-line hauls to pay a gross assets $1,550,599. L. S. Mohr, 
a a “ oa combination of local rates. At present, Exports of wool from the Union of Kansas City, is president; A. J. Eisen- 











An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Jan. 2 
was $31.25 per ton, which compares with 


the proportion of the freight charges 
from La Crosse to Chicago amounts to 
18c per 100 lbs on flour, and by a com- 
bination of the locals, the La Crosse- 


South Africa from Jan. 1 to July 31, 
1923, total 93,179,000 lbs, compared with 
137,080,900 during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922. 


‘mayer, Springtield, Mo., vice president; 
E. D. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas, treas- 
urer, and Charles H. Ridgway, Kansas 
City, secretary. 











Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Wednesday, Jan. 2. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


jutes; milifeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 






of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


















FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 

' fk BE a eer rere ree $5.70@ 6.25 $6.15@ 6.80 §$....@.... $5.80@ 6.25 $6.35@ 6.80 6.35@ 6.60 $6.55@ 6.75 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.30@ 6.55 $6.80@ 7.25 
Spring standard patent .................... 5.35@ 6.05 6.00@ 6.30 eel cece 5.60@ 6.00 5.85@ 6.30 5.80@. 6.10 6.30@ 6.50 6.35@ 7.25 6.10@ 6.30 wre) ee 
EE GOO Mr ania kb oc inc eessvvccdececes 4.50@ 5.10 4.40@ 4.80 ove Qeces 4.50@ 5.00 5.25@ 5.50 coe @ucee 5.60@ 5.90 5.25@ 6.00 coves @eoces rrr, sere 
A & winter short patent ................;. 5.25@ 5.95 --@.. 5.65@ 6.25 5.40@ 5.85 5.90@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 5.60@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.35 5.80@ 6.25 
Ee anya cs oo Gye betes cee 4.60@ 5.00 co@ee 4.90@ 5.40 4.60@ 5.00 5.25@ 6.00 5.60@ 5.85 5.80@ 6.25 er. eee 5.85@ 6.10 ee ere 
ee eee GE MN 6 Fos wo peecsvcvoccce 4.15@ 4.60 ce@e- 3.90@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 4.75@ 5.25 cee QP veces c00e cows er Pere er Pre ee 
Soft winter short patent ................... 5.00@ 5.25 rr, Pree --@. 5.25@ 5.60 cooo@ -40@ 5.65 coce coos 5.50@ 6.65 5.50@ 5.75 6.80@ 7.10 
By Oa 4.55@ 4.80 coe Q@reroce ooo @e 4.55@ 4.80 eee @ *4.55@ 4.80 *4.35@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.75 5.25@ 5.50 5.35@ 5.65 
ee os Cote Sue caus caese 4.10@ 4.45 cecQoces oos@Pes 4.00@ 4.30 coon occ cee ecco cece 5.00@ 5.50 pales es 3.90@ 4.40 
tye Sy IE Nita Baeds i cose sceciescéicce 3.70@ 4.00 4.00@ 4.05 o+@.. -@.. 4.00@ 4.50 4.10@ 4.35 4.45@ 4.65 4.15@ 4.40 os @. rr, eer 
a Serres 3.45@ 3.70 3.25@ 3.30 --@.. + Gee é%e eee 3.80@ 3.95 seen eevee cceeMecece Te ee 












IRE SE SR aa ee ee 26.50 @28.00 26.00 @ 27.00 sb veGsene oc ce Dooce --@.. 32.50 @33.50 34.00@ 35.00 33.50@34.00 32.00 @33.00 er) mere 
ie ON Sac Pols ws acasc%ocecces 27.00 @28.50 é0c8@le ces 24.00 @24.50 28 .50@29.00 7 coe @ervte re cece + +++@35.00 rer, Pere rt, rere 
I Bia bc oe wire vb a5 Sw iv oe dhe ceec 28.00@29.00 cee e@ccce cose @ecece 29.00@29.50 --@.. 34.00@35.00 35.00 @ 36.00 «+++ @35.25 ye, ere 28.00 @30.00 
ndard middlings (brown shorts)......... 26.00 @28.50 25.00 @ 26.00 26.00 @27.00 so seQicce oo@.. 32.50@33.00 32.50@ 33.00 33.50@34.00 30.560@31.50 32.00@34.00 
a our middlings (gray INNS 6 assess... 28.50@31.00 29.50@30.50 28.50@29.50 31 .00@32.00 7 34.00@35.00 3650 @ 37.50 36.50 @37.00 35.00@36.00 cece occe 
Red dog Oo eee eee ewernwscecereeres ghatvece 31.00 @35.00 33.00 @34.00 ovectasce cece Dooce > Se 38.00 @40.00 39.00@ 40.00 «+++ @39.00 38.00@39.00 coco cece 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle .........$5.80@5.90 (49's) $4.40@5.00 (49's) $4.50@6.10 (49's) eS ey $6.65@ 7.05 $6.15 @6.30 
San Francisco... .... -10 woe @ ones wee Ques 6.50@6.90 7.00@ 7.35 6.45 @6.80 





“Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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MORE FLOUR CONSUMED 


A. P. Husband Calls Attention to United 
States Per Capita Requirements Stated 
in Commerce Year Book 


Cuicaco, Inu.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, is 
mailing to the membership Bulletin No. 
307, covering figures given out by the De- 
partment of Commerce on flour produc- 
tion, the toast campaign, federal regula- 
tions on flour and feed, package differen- 
tials, special meeting, etc. The bulletin 
reads as follows: 

“We have had the privilege of reading 
an advance copy of the Commerce Year 
Book, 1922, published by the United 
States Department of Commerce, cover- 
ing 1922 and to June 30, 1923. Accord- 
ing to this report the production of 
wheat flour for the 12 months ending 
June 30, 1923, was 129,600,000 bbls, or 6 
per cent greater than in the preceding 
12 months, and greater than in any pre- 
ceding year. Exports declined about 
6 per cent, although they were still more 
than 40 per cent above the pre-war 
average. 

“One feature of interest to millers is 
the analysis of the figures given in the 
report, which states that the indicated 
domestic consumption (apart from minor 
changes in stocks) was nearly 114,000,000 
bbls, or about 1.04 bbls per capita, as 
against an average of less than one bar- 
rel for the past nine years. The indi- 
cated increase in domestic consumption 
is encouraging; with the national toast 
campaigns to stimulate consumption this 
year it seems reasonable to expect a still 
greater consumption for the current crop 
year. It remains for the miller, there- 
fore, to know what his present cost of 
production is and to base his selling 
price on that cost of production plus a 
reasonable profit. We suggest as a New 
Year resolution for millers: ‘I will sell 
no flour that does not show a profit over 
known cost of production.’ 





TOAST CAMPAIGN 


“Our experience with the toast cam- 
paign in Chicago was sufficiently encour- 
aging to urge millers everywhere to co- 
operate in the movement in their own 
city or town, and to organize a toast cam- 
paign if one is not already started. Inter- 
est bakers, electric power companies, gas 
companies, dairy interests, meat packers, 
etc. If you desire information as to 
how to proceed, write us or the Wheat 
Council of the United States, 77 West 
Washington Street, Chicago. The pos- 
sibilities are wonderful, and you can take 
advantage of a toast campaign in your 
own neighborhood to “boost” your own 
brands of flour. 


OBSERVE FEDERAL REGULATIONS 


“Millers shipping flour and feed in in- 
terstate commerce must comply with the 
federal regulations. When shipped in 
interstate commerce every package of 
flour and feed must show (either on the 
package itself or a tag attached thereto) 
the ‘quantity of contents’ or net weight. 
If the flour is bleached that fact must 
be stated, either on the package or a 
tag attached thereto. This must be done, 
regardless of the size of the package. 

‘If the flour is bleached, and intended 
for sale or consumption in New York 
City, each package must show that it is 
bleached and the bleaching agent em- 
ployed. 

“Millers can save themselves possible 
trouble by making a thorough inspection 
and test of their weighing equipment. 
Do it now. Instruct your mill superin- 
tendent and your packers that it is of 
utmost importance that flour and feed 
should be packed full weight. 


TERMS 


“Reports reaching us indicate that 
millers are inclined to relax on the good, 
old safe terms of ‘draft attached to bill 
of lading.’ Some are yielding to pleas 
of a certain class of buyers to sell flour 
on ‘trade acceptance’; a recent failure in 
the East demonstrates again that millers 
should adhere strictly to draft terms. 
As has been said many times, ‘Millers 
pay cash for wheat; why sell on credit? 
The scheme of selling on ‘trade accept- 
ance’ no doubt has its legitimate place, 
but why accept a 30-day trade accept- 
ance from a buyer to whom you would 
not sell on open account? The reason 
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your bank cashes such acceptances is be- 
cause of your indorsement. There is 
trouble enough in the milling industry 
without breaking down the sane basis 
of draft terms that has been so satisfac- 
tory for years. 


COST FIGURES 
“Most business houses take a cut-off 


‘on Dec. 31, even if they do not follow 


the safer plan of doing so monthly. The 
coming cut-off will give you a good 
—_ upon which to base cost of pro- 
uction for the new year. Don’t ‘kid’ 
yourself on your inventory; see to it that 
the prices reflect present market prices, 
and then actually use the information 
obtained. 

“If every miller will truly ascertain 
his cost of production and selling, use 
that as his basis for figuring and demand 
a reasonable profit, the coming year will 
be the best ever. 


REVISED PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


“There is inclosed herewith a copy of 
the revised package differential sched- 
ule, effective Jan. 2, 1924. This super- 
sedes the schedule of Dec. 16, 1922. 
Please put this into effect. We have a 
list of all those who have requested ad- 
ditional copies of the previous schedules, 
and we will send to each of these the 
number of copies of the revised schedule 
that they requested heretofore. 


FEDERATION MEETING 
“There will be another ‘experience 
meeting’ of members of the Federation 
in the East Room, Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, on Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1924. No 
doubt some of those who attended the 
October meeting will be prepared to tell 
by that time the results of carrying out 
suggestions made at that meeting. We 
are sure that every miller will get enough 
encouragement from this meeting to pay 
him for coming. No reports, no com- 
mittees, no programme; just an oppor- 
tunity for millers frankly to exchange 
views in a helpful way. Come.’ 
S. O. Werner. 





WRECK CLOSES LARGE OIL MILLS 

Liverpoot, Enc.—It is reported in the 
Liverpool daily press that, owing to the 
sinking of an oil tank lighter in the 
fairway of the River Ouse, blocking the 
course, the Olympia Oil Mills at Selby, 
Yorkshire, the largest oil mills in the 
world, have had to close down through 
lack of supplies. The lower reaches of 
the river are crowded with barges con- 
taining the required seed, but they can- 
not reach the mill until the fairway is 
cleared. Salvage operations are in full 
swing, but meantime some hundreds of 
workers are thrown out of employment 
by the stoppage of the mills. The mills 
crush about 1,000 tons of seed per day 
and pay £1,000 per week in wages. The 
stoppage is not only distressing from the 
standpoint of the workers, but also be- 
cause the mills are already about eight 
weeks behind with their deliveries. 





ILLINOIS WHEAT ACREAGE CUT 

Cuicaco, Inu.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, reports a reduc- 
tion of about 600,000 acres in fall sown 
wheat acreage, with the state’s condition 
slightly below the average. Fall sown 
wheat acreage on Illinios farms is esti- 
mated at 2,922,000 acres, compared with 
3,521,000 a year ago. This heavy cut is 
due to a combination of influences, chief 
of which are the chinch bug menace, de- 
layed soil preparation due to wet field 
conditions, change in crop rotations and 
unsatisfactory market price of wheat. A 
review of nearly 2,000 reports shows that 
the cut in acreage has been most marked 
in the eastern half of the state, and 
the least change is in the upper western 
central area. A larger part of the wheat 
acreage than usual was sown late. Soil 
conditions were favorable for germinat- 
ing seed quite uniformly, but weather 
has not favored a heavy top growth. 

S. O. Werner. 





INSPECT GRAIN FIRM’S AFFAIRS 

New York, N. Y.—At a meeting of the 
creditors of the National Grain Corpora- 
tion at Bridgeport, Dec. 22, a committee 
of 10 was appointed to investigate the 
affairs of this concern. FE. F. Rinn, of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is 
+ maraemggee | the flour interests; Fred 
Herring, of the American Sugar Refin- 





ing Co. the sugar interests; Charles 
Haughey, the cheese interests,—all of 
which have been affected to a consider- 
able extent. The committee plans going 
into the matter very thoroughly, and the 
receiver in Bridgeport is co-operating 
in every possible way, both by offering 
information and by giving the use of an 
expert accountant, stenographer, and a 
room at the First National Bank wherein 
to hold meetings. It is understood that 
the members of the bankrupt concern 
are desirous of re-entering business, and 
it is believed the action of the creditors 
will be determined largely by the find- 
ings of this committee. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





HOUSE AGRICULTURAL SUBCOMMITTEE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The membership 
of the subcommittee of the House on 
agricultural appropriations will remain 
the same in this Congress as the last, 
being as follows: Sydney Anderson, Min- 
nesota, chairman; Edward H, Wason, 
New Hampshire, Walter W. Magee, New 
York, James P. Buchanan, Texas, and 
Gordon Lee, Georgia. 

Cuaries C. Harr. 





COTTON OIL PROPERTIES SOLD 

New Orteans, La.—Properties of the 
American Cotton Oil Co., at Gretna, 
across the river from this city, were sold 
Christmas Day to a group of New Or- 
leans and Atlanta men for approximate- 
ly $500,000. The properties include the 
American Cotton Oil Co., the N. K. 
Fairbanks Co., and the Union fertilizer 
works, affording a river frontage of 
2,500 feet with excellent wharf facilities. 

The larger part of the holdings have 
not been in operation since March, when 
the American Cotton Oil Co. reorganized 
and concentrated upon soap making. 

M. E. Cahn, president Dixie Mill Sup- 
ply Co., represents the New Orleans buy- 
ers, and F. W. Conway heads the At- 
lanta purchasers, The new owners pro- 
pose to subdivide the plants into smaller 
units for manufacturing companies. The 
machinery is to be dismantled and sold. 

R. A. Suirivan. 





MONTANA’S WHEAT QUALITY 

Great Faris, Mont.—Professor Clyde 
McKee, of the Montana Agricultural 
College, Bozeman, has issued a statement 
concerning Montana wheat production, 
in which he asserts that that state has 
a higher percentage of hard red spring 
wheat than any other in the United 
States, and that Montana’s fancy wheat 
commands a higher premium from the 
millers of Minneapolis than that of any 
other state. 

Montana, in 1919, won 25.7 of the pre- 
mium money offered for wheats, Pro- 
fessor McKee says. In 1920 the state 
won 22.4 per cent of the money so of- 
fered, in 1921 its grain products took 
26.3 per cent of the prizes, in 1922 29.1 
per cent, and in 1923 23.5 per cent. In 
addition to the cash awards, Montana for 
five years has won the trophy cup for the 
world’s best peck of wheat and the 
trophy cup for the world’s best peck of 
durum wheat, and also has won more 
various prizes in small grains than any 
other state in the Union. 

Professor McKee points out that in 
the last three years 74.4 per cent of the 
Montana hard spring wheat crop has 
graded No. 1, and has averaged 62 lbs 
to the bu. He says that no other state’s 
crop has graded higher than 59.4 per 
cent No. 1. Joun A. Curry. 





WHEAT COUNCIL’S TARIFF DATA 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Wheat Coun- 
cil of the United States will soon be 
ready to present data in behalf of an 
increase in the import duty on wheat and 
wheat products before the United States 
Tariff Commission, former Senator Por- 
ter J. McCumber, of North Dakota, has 
advised President Coolidge. 
Mr. McCumber said that experts for 
the council had about completed their 
researches, and should have the data 
ready for presentation by Jan. 15 if the 
Tariff Commission should begin its open- 
ing hearings by that time. Data collect- 
by the Wheat Council will cover every 
phase of wheat production and market- 
ing, including average yields in the 
spring wheat belt of the United States 
and transportation rates in this country, 
compared with such costs in Canada. 
Cranes C, Haat. 


‘the fall of 1922, 45,950,000 acres. 
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WINTER WHEAT ACREAGE 


Government Report Shows 12.6 Per Cent 
Decrease from Last Year—Condition 
Equals 10-Year Average 


The crop reporting board of the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
makes the following forecasts and esti- 
mates from reports of its correspondents 
and field statisticians: 

Winter wheat: area sown this fall 40,- 
191,000 acres, which is 12.6 per cent less 
than the revised estimated area sown in 
Condi- 
tion on Dec. 1 was 88.0, against 79.5 and 
76.0 on Dec. 1, 1922 and 1921, respective- 
ly, and a 10-year average of 86.5. 

Rye: area sown this fall 4,377,000 acres, 
which is 15.1 per cent less than the re- 
vised estimated area sown in the fall of 
1922, 5,157,000 acres. Condition on Dec. 
1 was 89.9, against 84.3 and 92.2 on Dec. 
1, 1922 and 1921, respectively, and ‘a 10- 
year average of 89.9, 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1924 Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1923 and 1922 (acres, 000’s omit- 
ted), and of the condition of the crop on 
Dec. 1, 1923 and 1922, as compared with the 
1913-1922 average on that date: 





-——Acres——, -—Condition— 

*1923 192219231922 Av. 
New York ..... 380 400 92 93 94 
New Jersey .... 74 76 90 78 90 
Pennsylvania .. 1,240 1,305 92 79 92 
Delaware ...... 104 109 89 75 90 
Maryland ...... 494 5661 88 77 89 
WHEE ccccess 774 860 86 81 89 
West Virginia.. 217 236 88 83 91 
North Carolina. 523 556 91 83 90 
South Carolina. 170 179 87 84 90 
Pree 179 199 86 89 92 
GP eo cncacees 2,514 2,674 90 86 90 
Indiana ....... 1,917 2,204 88 90 89 
BEPSMGED cccceses 2,922 3,521 88 90 90 
Michigan ...... 913 1,014 91 90 90 
Wisconsin ..... 62 69 90 92 93 
Minnesota ..... 94 111 89 91 93 
BE cesccccces 507 780 90 91 92 
Missouri ....... 2,225 2,967 85 90 89 
South Dakota .. 90 110 92 72 85 
Nebraska ...... 3,104 3,527 91 63 8&6 
MEMRGRS covcsces 10,081 11,587 8&4 73 82 
Kentucky ...... 579 643 87 89 90 
Tennessee ..... 371 453 85 83 88 
Alabama ...... 19 21 90 90 8&9 
Mississippi .... 4 5 88 84 88 
BOE csccccacs 1,237 1,695 93 76 8&1 
Oklahoma ..... 3,374 3,667 85 80 82 
Arkansas ...... 62 73 «86 83 88 
Montana ...... 810 900 90 59 82 
Wyoming ...... 16 18 93 70. 88 
Colorado ...... 1,312 1,600 93 68 87 
New Mexico ... 122 94100 55 85 
Arizona ....... 32 46 95 90 94 
WOME coccvccces 152 152 93 70 8&8 
Nevada ........ 3 3 98 90 89 
BGGRO ceccccccs 368 409 94 81 89 
Washington . 1,559 1,417 -94 77 8&5 
GROOM cccccess 896 896 97 91 92 
California ..... 691 813 82 96 92 











United States 40,191 45,950 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 





Rye Acreage—1924 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to rye in the autumn of 
1923 and 1922 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of 
the condition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1923 and 
1922, as compared with the 1913-1922 av- 

erage on that date: 
r-—Acres——, —Condition—, 








. *1923 192219231922 Av. 
New York ..... 55 568 92 92 938 
New Jersey .... 62 65 92 85 91 
Pennsylvania .. 211 215 94 838 92 
Virginia ...esee 44 42 87 82 90 
GD. 2.56 %00065:0 83 84 92 89 93 
Indiana ....... 263 299 91 92 92 
Hetimets .cccccse 207 230 94 91 «98 
Michigan ...... 364 467 91 92 92 
Wisconsin ..... 308 342 90 94 95 
Minnesota ..... 730 912 86 88 92 
North Dakota.. 1,005 1,288 88 78 84 
South Dakota... 243 304 92 75 87 
Nebraska ...... 145 132 95 70 89 
HOROSS 2... ..000 41 41 88 78 8&6 
Colorado ...... 80 73 94 69 88 
United States. 4,377 5,157 89.9 84.3 89.9 
*Preliminary. tRevised. 





UNTAXED FOOD FOR GERMAN RELIEF 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Americans wish- 
ing to give relief to needy relatives and 
friends in Germany by sending food- 
stuffs may do so without the prospect of 
having to pay duty on such shipments. 
O. E. Mizera, of Hamburg, Germany, is 
now in this country endeavoring to make 
connections with American food manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and exporters for 
shipments of this character to be sent 
either in family lots or in wholesale 
quantities. 

One suggestion that has been made 
frequently in Washington by persons in- 
terested both in the agricultural situa- 
tion in this country and the food crisis 
in Germany is that any person zealous to 
give real and appreciated relief could 
do so by sending a sack of flour. 


Cuaries C. Harr. 
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FREQUENT FARM CENSUSES 


Greater Accuracy in Crop Estimates Aimed 
At in Making Agricultural Surveys Every 
Five Years—1925 Census Authorized 


Greater accuracy in crop and live stock 
estimates will be made possible by taking 
an agricultural census every five years, 
declares W. A. Schoenfeld, chairman of 
the crop reporting board of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Con- 
gress has already passed the basic law 
for taking such a census in 1925. 

“Annual agricultural estimates are 
necessarily based in part upon census 
enumerations,’ Mr. Schoenfeld says. 
“This base is annually reconstructed for 
crop reporting purposes, but should be 
checked up by an actual census every 
five years, if possible. 

“Possible discrepancies in the estimat- 
ing of acreage and numbers of live stock 
will be minimized by the more frequent 
taking of agricultural censuses, the ef- 
fect of which will be to improve con- 
siderably the accuracy of acreage and 
other estimates. The peapenss 1925 cen- 
sus will be of particular value as show- 
ing the agricultural readjustments in the 
post-war period that we are now going 
through.” 

The national agricultural picture has 
undergone great change since the 1920 
enumeration, Mr. Schoenfeld points out. 
The continued depredations of the boll 
weevil in the cotton belt, the reversion to 
other crops of a large part of the 1919 
wheat acreage, the rapid increase of the 
growth of truck crops in numerous small 
areas, and the increasing acreage of for- 
age crops and corn in some of the south- 
ern states have reduced considerably the 
value of the 1920 figures. In live stock 
lines the dairy industry is being rapidly 
expanded in many sections, and impor- 
tant changes have been effected in the 
production of cattle, sheep, horses, mules 
and poultry. 

The proposal to make a complete in- 
ventory of agriculture every five years, 
and particularly in 1925 as of immediate 
value, has been heartily indorsed by farm 
leaders throughout the country, 





WHEAT COST INQUIRY PROGRESSES 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Experts of the 
Tariff Commission now conducting in- 
vestigations of wheat cost production in 
Canada are making rapid headway. 
Progress is made easy, it is said at the 
offices of the commission, by the splendid 
co-operation given the American investi- 
gators by the Canadians. 

It is admitted that the attitude of the 
Canadians has taken the investigators by 
surprise. All that had been hoped for 
was that no stumbling blocks would be 
thrown in the way of the inquiry in 
Canada, but instead the Canadians have 
volunteered much information and have 
expressed a complete readiness to help, 
partly because of a desire to ascertain 
for themselves the actual costs of wheat 
production in that country. The Cana- 
dians take the position that the Ameri- 
can inquiry affords opportunity to obtain 
valuable data regarding what is one of 
that country’s most important industries. 

Sentiment in Canada, it is reported, 
shows not the least concern about the 
possibility of an increase in the Ameri- 
can import duty on wheat. With their 
product selling in the world market at 
a premium, Canadian grain growers and 
the grain trade generally seem to feel 
that any import duty which this country 
may impose is nothing to worry about. 

The same progress is being made by 
the investigators who are collecting data 
in the wheat country of the Northwest, 
and open hearings in Washington are 
not believed to be far off. 


Cuartes C. Hart. 





FARMERS’ BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 

Wasurnoton, D. C.—An estimate of 
the business transacted by farmers’ busi- 
ness organizations during 1993 fixes the 
amount at more than $2,000,000,000. Up 
to and including Nov. 27, associations to 
the number of 8,313 had been classified. 
Of this number approximately 90 per 
cent were primarily engaged in selling 
farm products, and about 10 per cent in 
collective purchasing for farmers. More 
than 30 per cent were organized for the 
marketing of grain, over 20 per cent were 
engaged in the marketing of dairy prod- 
ucts, more than 14 per cent in the mar- 
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keting of live stock, and over 11 per 
cent in marketing fruits and vegetables. 

It was estimated, from information 
given by associations, that the 8,313 listed 
did business to the amount of $1,700,000,- 
000. Assuming that 2,000 or 3,000 from 
which reports are yet to be received had 
as large an average gross business as 
those which have reported, the grand 
total for the year is well above $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Associations to the number of 2,600 
engaged in marketing grain did an esti- 
mated business of $490,000,000. 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





HOLDING CORPORATION TAX 


Secretary Mellon Proposes Amendment to 
Revenue Law That Would Prevent 
Present Evasion of Surtaxes 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Holding corpora- 
tions formed to enable stockholders to 
evade payment of surtaxes have received 
what may be a death blow in a draft of 
the tax reduction bill submitted to the 
House ways and means committee by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon. 

To accomplish the desired purpose, Mr. 
Mellon proposes a drastic change in the 
present revenue law, which is designed to 
collect millions of dollars of taxable in- 
come which. now escapes contributing to 
the revenues of the government. The 
proposal is to tax the dividends received 
by holding corporations from constitu- 
ent companies. This suggestion comes 
under the administrative changes in the 
law proposed by the Treasury secretary, 
and therefore will not be subject to 
some of the objections that may be 
leveled at the general tax reduction pro- 
gramme. 

To make the income tax laws airtight 
against holding corporations, Mr. Mellon 
would amend section 220 of the revenue 
act. This section provides that if any 
corporation is availed of for the pur- 
pose of preventing the imposition of 
surtaxes upon its stockholders through 
the medium of permitting its gains and 
profits to accumulate instead of being 
distributed, there shall be a penalty of 25 
per cent of the yearly income imposed, 





in addition to the normal 12% per cent. 


In the calculation of net income, how- 
ever, for the purpose of taxation, the 
law permits corporations to deduct the 
amount received as dividends from do- 
mestic corporations. It is the proposal 
of the Treasury to include in corporation 
net income such dividends of domestic 
corporations received by holding cor- 


* porations when such net income is sub- 


ject to the 25 per cent penalty provided 
in section 220. 

Such an amendment of the present 
law, it is believed, would make up to 
the Treasury much of the loss brought 
about through the proposed reductions. 


Cuartes C. Harr. 





WISCONSIN MILLERS TO MEET 

Curcaco, I1n.—W. J. Grover, secretary 
Wisconsin State Millers’ Association, re- 
ports that the annual meeting of this 
organization will likely be held the latter 
part of January. An annonuncement as 
to dates, meeting place and programme 
will be made shortly. This association 
has been active the past year in legisla- 
tive and other matters, and was instru- 
mental in having the Wisconsin bleached 
flour law repealed. It is reported that 
it intends to send a delegation to Madi- 
son to request the state board of con- 
trol to purchase its flour and feed re- 
quirements from Wisconsin mills. 

S: O. Werner. 





MISSISSIPPY’S AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 

New Orteans, La.—Citizens of Mis- 
sissippi have extended the business of 
stock taking from private to public af- 
fairs. Mathematicians claim that every 
man, woman and child who buys food 
products outside the state loses $118.18 
annually. It is proposed to remedy this 
by growing more grain and in encour- 
aging manufacturing. 

Wheat has, in a large measure, proved 
an unsatisfactory crop in Mississippi. 
Corn, however, may be produced in im- 
mense quantities. Diversification has 
been developed to a high degree, espe- 
cially. along the Gulf Coast, where the 
cut-over lands are giving way to nu- 
merous fruit and nut groves, as well as 
to truck farms. 


More than 400 citizens met at Missis- 
sippi Agricultural & Mechanical College 
during the week ended Dec. 27, took 
stock of the state’s assets, and consid- 
ered what should’ be done. A committee 
of five was appointed to canvass indus- 
trial and agricultural problems. One of 
the most important of these problems is 
a revision of state laws which may be 
necessary to encourage the investment of 
capital in Mississippi industries. 

The state is principally an agricul- 
tural one. Although it is important as 
a cotton producer, it has only 15 textile 
mills, compared with 444 in North Caro- 
lina. 

The committee will submit to the gov- 
ernor and the legislature such revisions 
in the state laws as are considered neces- 
sary. It also proposes to conduct an 
educational campaign among farmers, in 
which the importance of diversification, 
especially the growing of corn, will be 
emphasized. It will also advocate a pure 
seed law, and measures to protect grow- 
ers from misnamed nursery stock, 

It was pointed out at the meeting that, 
notwithstanding the “leaks” caused by 
buying grains that could be raised within 
their state, Mississippians were prosper- 
ing. Note was taken of the annoying 
predicament of the good people of Crys- 
tal Springs, Miss., when, after preparing 
baskets of food and clothing for the un- 
fortunate, no one in the entire city was 
adjudged poor enough to receive the 
gifts. The baskets were sent to an asy- 
lum at Jackson, which also was well pro- 
vided for, and in desperation the gifts 
were shipped to a New Orleans institu- 
tion. 

R. A. Surrivan. 





FEED AND GRAIN CONSOLIDATION 

Wasninoton, D. C.—The Clarksburg 
Wholesale Co. and the Christie-Myers 
Co., both of Clarksburg, W. Va., which 
were among the largest distributors of 
feed and grain in that territory, have 
been consolidated under the name of the 
former. The Christie-Myers Co. ware- 
house and office at 212-216 Hewes Street 
will be discontinued. All business will 
be transacted at the office of the Clarks- 
burg Wholesale Co., on Baltimore Street, 
near Third. A cold storage plant will 
be built in the spring. 

Officers of the combination: W. I. 
Boothe, president; Olandus West, vice 
president; C. P. Hood, secretary; EF. M. 
Christie, treasurer and manager. Direc- 
tors: C. F. Lucas, A. S. Law and C. F. 
Prunty. 

The firm is capitalized at $500,000. 
The Clarksburg Wholesale Co. has been 
doing a business amounting to $2,500,- 
000 annually, according to its officers, 
while the Christie-Myers Co. reported 
sales amounting to $800,000. E. L. Mc- 
Millan will be the buyer for the grocery 
department of the new company. 


FLOUR AND FEED NOTES 


W. Frost Brown, president Brown 
Milling & Produce Co., Charlestown, W. 
Va., is dead. The company of which he 
was the head manufactures corn prod- 
ucts and feed in addition to handling 
spring, hard and soft winter wheat 
flours. 

The Sterling Flour & Grain Co., Green- 
wood, N. C., has been incorporated, with 
$20,000 capital stock, by E. W. Stal- 
naker as president, J. M. Rauton vice 
president, D. A. Woodward secretary, 
and C. W. Riddlehuber treasurer. 

C. S. Wetherill, Doylestown, Pa., is 
erecting a large building to be used as a 
warehouse for the handling of feeds. 
His coal business will be continued in 
connection with the new undertaking. 

The Hammond Co., Inc., Laurinburg, 
N. C., operating a 400-bb] flour mill, has 
placed an order with the Wolf Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., through J. D. Sim- 
mons, North Carolina representative, for 
a line.of sifters, with a new milling dia- 
gram to enable the company to produce 
a high grade of flour. 

J. H. Wooramee. 





German imports of margarine materials 
in 1922, with the exception of fish oil, 
were below pre-war figures, although 
margarine production is estimated to 
have been twice what it was before the 
war. The deficiency has been filled by 
vegetable oils, which are used for other 
purposes as well. 
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NEW BAG COMPANY FORMED 


Hammond Bag & Paper Co. Will Make Spe- 
cialty of Paper Flour Sacks, Manufac- 
tured at Its Plant in Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Totepo, Ou1o.—The entrance of a new 
bag company into the field serving the 
milling trade will be of interest to mill- 
ers of the country, inasmuch as its new 
plant, facilities and personnel assure ef- 
ficient service. The Hammond Bag & 
Paper Co., as it is known, has complet- 
ed its new plant at Wellsburg, W. Va., 
representing an investment of about 
$400,000, 

Those interested in and connected with 
the company have had long experience in 
this particular line of manufacturing, 
T. H. Hammond, president, having been 
formerly connected with the S. George 
Co., Wellsburg, for many years, then 
with the Harvey Paper Co., Wellsburg, 
and more recently with Taggart Bros. 
Co., Watertown, N. Y. He is thorough- 
ly experienced in both the manufacturing 
and merchandising ends of the business. 
M. ‘J. Davis, secretary, was also connect- 
ed with the Taggart Bros. Co. and is a 
graduate engineer of practical experi- 
ence. 

The new plant represents a combined 
paper and bag manufacturing operation, 
the rope paper and bags being manufac- 
tured at the same plant and under one 
roof, with the machinery so placed as 
to permit the most economical handling. 
In the paper machine has been incor- 
porated some special devices and refine- 
ments suggested by past experience. 

The main building measures 130x400, 
contains about 80,000 square feet of floor 
space, is of re-enforced concrete, brick 
and steel construction, with a large base- 
ment extending under the entire mill. 

The company will make a specialty of 
rope paper sacks for flour millers. 


W. H. Wicarn. 








PENNSYLVANIA FEEDINGSTUFFS 

Pirrssurcn, Pa.—The feedingstuffs re- 
port for 1922, issued by the department 
of agriculture of Pennsylvania, Frank 
P. Willits, secretary, shows in tabular 
form the results of the chemical analyses 
and microscopical examinations of 1,303 
official samples selected by special agents 
in 175 towns and cities and 45 counties 
throughout the state during the year. 
They were obtained and examined, as 
required by the feedingstuffs law, to de- 
termine the correctness of labeling and 
statements of composition printed on 
sacks, attached cards or on cards at- 
tached to bins from which bulk sales 
were made. The samples represented 777 
different kinds and brands of feeding- 
stuffs, the output of 322 manufacturing 
and importing firms. 

There were 96 samples representing 
shipments that were not guaranteed, 
many of these not being registered as 
required. Of the total number of sam- 
ples representing guaranteed shipments 
99, or 8.2 per cent, were found, upon 
analysis, to be deficient in either protein 
or fat or both of these forms of nutri- 
ents where the protein failed by 1 
per cent or more and the fat by % per 
cent or more to meet their guaranties. 

Five were deficient in both protein and 
fat, 48 in protein alone, and 46 in fat. 
Because of these deficiencies, misbrand- 
ings and failures to register certain 
brands, 35 prosecutions were ordered 
during the year. The feedingstuffs regis- 
tered for 1922 sales in the state num- 
bered 2,219 different kinds and brands, 
and 847 licenses for such sales were is- 
sued to 633 manufacturers and import- 


ers. 
C. C. Latvs. 





APPEALS FROM INCOME TAX 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The income tax 
unit has announced that it expects to be 
able to send out an assessment letter in 
all 1917 and 1918 cases now pending in 
time to allow taxpayers 30 days within 
which to appeal, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 250 (d).and Treas- 
ury decision 3492. 

In all such cases appealed to the com- 
mittee on appeals and review, or where- 
in additional time is required to pro- 
test to the unit, it will be the policy to 
require waivers before they are for- 
warded to the committee or an extension 
granted. 

Cuartes C. Hart. 
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TROUBLED YEAR IN GRAIN TRADE 





Annual Review by President John J. Stream of the Chicago Board of Trade 
Deals With the Unsettling Effects of Agricultural Unrest 
and Political Agitation—Hopeful Future Outlined 


America’s grain trade has passed 
through as distressing a period as it has 
ever experienced. Economic conditions 
combined with agrarian unrest and po- 
litical agitation resulted in creating a 
condition of turmoil which has obtained 
throughout the year; but in spite of past 
depression and unhappy conditions, the 
grain trade turns to the new year with 
high hopes for the future and a con- 
fidence that the major problems of the 
grain grower and the grain merchant are 
on the road to solution. 

Agriculture as a whole is_ steadily 
mending. Wheat farmers, whose prod- 
uct represents 6 per cent of the wealth 
produced by American farmers, have 
been harder hit than any other class. 
Some districts are still feeling the col- 
lapse of the land boom. In the days of 
$2.20 wheat many farmers plunged on 
new'land at sky-high prices. They are 
still passing through the deflation proc- 
ess. On the other hand, there are wheat 
growers who were more judicious with 
their big profits of the war days, and 
who, moreover, have diversified their 
crops. They are on a sounder basis than 
ever before. 

In any discussion of the wheat prob- 
lem, the fundamental factor of produc- 
tion cost must be considered. It is use- 
less for America to produce an abund- 
ant wheat crop unless the surplus can 
compete in price with wheat produced by 
foreign countries. Such competition has 
kept down the: price of American wheat. 
There was more wheat than could be 
marketed at what were satisfactory 
prices to growers. 

In the calendar year of 1913 our wheat 
exports, including flour as bushels, were 
154,760,000 bus. In 1922 they had jumped 
to 232,300,000 bus. While this broaden- 
ing movement was in progress, America’s 
wheat planting was tremendously in- 
creased. Such increase accounts for the 
large surplus which has kept down 
prices. Wheat growers of the United 
States received a price that was fixed, 
as is the case always, by world supply 
and demand; but this price was consid- 
erably out of line with the high produc- 
tion costs. 

Now we are informed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that reduction of 
wheat acreage has been started. From 
a high point of 75,000,000 acres in 1919, 
to which war-time demands carried the 
wheat area from a pre-war total of 47,- 
000,000 acres, there has been a shrinkage 
to 58,000,000 acres in 1923. Other crops 
have been substituted or the land per- 
mitted to remain idle. The extent and 
importance of the acreage reduction 
movement during 1924 remain problem- 
atical. 

Undoubtedly national prosperity has 
in a measure been retarded by the con- 
stant stressing of the wheat farmer's 
ills. The increase in the value of the 
corn crop is many times the reduction 
in income from wheat this year. High 
prices have prevailed, not only for corn, 
but for hogs and cattle as well. Had 
politicians talked about corn prices in- 
stead of harping on low wheat prices 
without offering remedies, a stronger 
feeling of security would be reflected 
throughout the entire business world to- 


a * 

n this same connection it is well to 
mention that some politicians have been 
prone to place part of the blame for low 
wheat prices on the present marketing 
system. World statistics show the abso- 
lute fallacy of such an attitude. Had it 
not been for the present highly efficient 
marketing system, wheat prices un- 
doubtedly would have fallen far below 
the figures registered during the trying 
deflation period. In the last 12 months 
the grain exchange has rendered the pro- 
ducer an invaluable service. 

During the past year co-operative 
marketing has been advanced as the solu- 
tion of the grain growers’ problems. Re- 
gardless of any co-operative marketing 
effort, surplus wheat must be disposed 
of on the world market, and the price 
it brings will be fixed by the amount of 
wheat the world needs, 


The Chicago Board of Trade has not 
opposed co-operative movements. The 
exchange does not believe that co-opera- 
tive marketing of wheat can enhance 
prices. It does not believe that the toll 
between producer and consumer can be 
reduced through any co-operative effort, 
big or small, but in spite of these con- 
victions the exchange has taken an atti- 
tude of fairness and has remained open- 
minded; it has offered no obstacles. 
Leaders of co-operative movements have 
not taken grain exchange authorities in- 
to their confidence in an effort to de- 
velop vital facts upon which to build 
their programmes. Quite naturally, the 
grain men have not cared to impose 
themselves upon these co-operative lead- 


mile area. As to cotton, the United 
States furnishes 50 per cent of all cot- 
ton used out of this country. Foreign 
countries must get their supplies here. 
Co-operative groups have provided ware- 
houses for storage, making possible ready 
financing. This was a valuable service. 
In fruit marketing it is a question of 
creating a market and stimulating the 
demand. Wheat already has a market 
which is continuous and competitive. It 
is reasonable to believe that no system of 
co-operative marketing can materially 
alter the price level of wheat in this 
country. 
(Continued on page 64.) 


PRESIDENT FAVORS PLAN 


Chief Executive’s Indorsement Given to 
Campaign to Reduce Wheat Acreage— 
Approves “Eat More Wheat’? Movement 





Wasuinorton, D. C., Dec. 31.—(Special 
Telegram)—President Coolidge has giv- 





Samuel Plant, Newly Elected President of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange 


ers. The absence of practical grain men 
among those fostering co-operative 
schemes is the colossal blunder that will 
inevitably bring utter failure if persisted 
in. 

_In the case of the United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., we have been most sym- 
pathetic. We have for some time striven 
to assist them in their effort to obtain 
exchange membership. We have gone 
over all their accounts in the hope of aid- 
ing them to meet the minimum require- 
ments of a financially sound business, 
but we have only found them to be in- 
solvent. 

If proved that co-operative marketing 
of wheat is more economical, the ex- 
change is desirous of seeing the move- 
ment grow and expand. So far, however, 
such evidence has been woefully lacking. 

Under certain conditions and limita- 
tions co-operative marketing, in the opin- 
ion of the exchange, is valuable for the 
distribution of certain agricultural prod- 
ucts, but in marketing fruit, ‘tobacco 
and cotton, conditions are infinitely dif- 
ferent from those incident to the mar- 
keting of wheat. 

For example, 90 per cent of the burley 
tobacco crop goes to four buyers, who 
formerly set the price and graded the 
product. The crop is raised in a 200- 


en his indorsement to the campaign for 
a reduction of wheat acreage as a rem- 
edy for the present complaints of the 
grain farmer, and at the same time has 
taken a stand in behalf of the “Eat More 
Wheat” campaign. 

The President’s approval of the two 
proposals is contained in a letter to 
Representative Sydney Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Wheat Council of the United 
States. The letter gave it as the Presi- 
dent’s view that farmers could do much 
to help themselves by forming associa- 
tions or organizations to meet the un- 
derlying problems of their industry. In 
his judgment considerable benefits would 
be derived from the effort to increase 
the consumption of wheat food products. 
Commending the work of the Wheat 
Council of the United States, Mr. Cool- 
idge said: 

“I am writing to say that I believe a 
great practical benefit is likely to ac- 
crue from it. The effort, in an organ- 
ized and sympathetic way, to establish 
such measure of control over the wheat 
acreage as will measurably insure against 
overproduction is altogether to be com- 
mended. Almost every important busi- 
ness except agriculture has trade or- 
ganizations and associations through 
which it is possible to deal with such 
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vy important matters. Quite ob- 
viously the business of agricultural pro- 
duction would benefit by the same me- 
thodical approach to the underlying 
problems which it must always confront. 

“It seems apparent, too, that much 
benefit should come from an organized 
and efficient move to increase the de- 
mand for wheat products through the 
established methods of business exploita- 
tion so successfully employed in mar- 
keting other staples.” 

Cuarues C, Harr. 





DEATH OF PATRICK E. HICKEY 

Cuicaco, Itt., Jan. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Patrick E, Hickey, who was very 
active in the flour trade some years ago, 
died the evening of Dec. 31 at his resi- 
dence, 5515 Wayne Avenue, Chicago, 
aged 64 years. Mr. Hickey was con- 
nected with the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
for a number of years, and was man- 
ager of the firm’s Chicago office for .ap- 
proximately five years. He had been 
employed as a salesman and covered a 
number of states for the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., in whose interests he. also 
made several trips abroad. He retired 
from the flour business about 15 years 
ago, and since that time had been de- 
voting most ot his time to the Illinois 
Commercial Men’s Association, of which 
he was a director. 

Mr. Hickey was well known in flour 
circles, and had a host of friends in 
the trade who will regret his death. He 
is survived by the widow and one daugh- 
ter. Funeral services will be held from 
the residence Friday morning, Jan. 4. 


S. O. Werner. 


MILLER HEADS EXCHANGE 


Samuel Plant Elected President of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, with Which 
He Has Long Been Actively Associated 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—At the annual election of officers 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, 
held on Jan. 2, Samuel Plant, of the 
George P. Plant Milling Co., was elect- 
ed president. Mr. Plant was first vice 
president last year, and has long been 
identified with the active work of the 
exchange. He succeeds W. J. Edwards, 
of W. J. Edwards & Co. 

Woodson K. Woods, of the Ralston 
Purina Co., second vice president of the 
exchange last year, was elected first vice 
president for 1924, and is next in line 
for the presidency in 1925, George C. 
Martin, -Jr., of the Martin & Knowlton 
Grain Co., a former director, was elected 
second vice president. 

The five directors elected to fill places 
left vacant by those retiring from the 
board are as follows: W. J. Edwards, re- 
tiring president; Harry F. Backmann, 
of the Carter Commission Co; Robert F. 
Deibel, of the Dixie Mills Co; K. B. 
Hannigan, of the Southern Railway Co; 
Clifford Corneli, of the Schisler-Corneli 
Seed Co. 








W. G. Martin, Jr. 





PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bills of interest 
to the grain trade and flour milling in- 
dustry introduced in Congress in the last 
days of the pre-holiday session included 
the following: 

S. 965—To authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish approved trad- 
ing rules and business practices for han- 
diers and dealers in farm products, and 
to provide for a system of adjustment of 
disputes. 

S. 957—To reduce parcel post rates on 
farm products. 

S. 741—To establish an interstate co- 
operative marketing system. 

H. R. 2813—To increase the import 
duty on certain ins. 

H. R. 3222—To authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to lease to Henry Ford the 
nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals for pro- 
duction of fertilizers and other useful 
products. 

H. R. 3240—To regulate and control 
the manufacture, sale and use of weights 
and measuring devices used in trade and 
commerce. 

H. R. 3241—To establish standard 
weights and measures for wheat, corn 
and rye mill products. (Decimal weights 
measure. ) 

Cartes C. Harr. 
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Now that the holidays are over, spring 
wheat millers are hopeful that business 
will pick up. In fact, some already dis- 
cern a little improvement. Sales for 
the week ending Dec. 29 were not as 
heavy as anticipated, though shipping 
directions were more plentiful. This in 
itself is encouraging. Stock taking will 
soon be completed, and the trade that 
allowed stocks to diminish will undoubt- 
erly begin ordering out against old con- 
tracts. New purchases should also in- 
crease. 

Clears, both first and second, are slow, 
and some very low prices are heard of, 
in an endeavor to move accumulated 
holdings of these grades. 

Salesmen who call on the country trade 
say that the recent dullness in flour was 
not due to any inherent weakness in the 
milling business, but rather to general 
trade conditions. They report that gen- 
eral stores have been carrying heavy 
stocks of merchandise, particularly of 
winter clothing and like materials. These 
have not been moving, because of the 
exceptionally mild weather, and dealers, 
consequently, are not in a very cheerful 
mood. With bank balances dwindling 
and business slow, they have confined 
purchases of flour to the minimum, 

Production at Minneapolis the week 
ending Dec. 29 was only 31 per cent of 
capacity. Another light output is looked 
for the current week, but after that it 
should pick up. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Jan. 2 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 
GOUNEE. ‘2 Saeteweisetid $6.15@6.80 $6.90@7.35 
Standard patent ...... 6.00@6.30 6.70@6.80 
Second patent ........ 5.75@6.10 6.50@6.55 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.40@4.80 5.40@5.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.40@3.50 3.70@3.90 
*140-Ib jutes. 
DURUM 


Durum millers still report business as 
quiet. Inquirv would indicate that buy- 
ers will soon be in the market again, but 
bids are much below millers’ ideas of 
values. One mill received bids within the 
past few days from a large eastern mac- 
aroni manufacturer that did not much 
more than cover cost of raw material. 
Bids range 25@50c bbl below mill mini- 
mums. Occasionally a mill succeeds in 
raising the buyer, but not sufficiently 
to make the business attractive. Conse- 
quently, bookings are light. Durum flour 
is extremely hard to move, even at the 
exceptionally low prices millers are will- 
ing to name. 

In the week ending Dec. 29, seven 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 40,- 
789 bbls durum products, compared with 
55,897 the previous week. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day 
shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, in jute: 


Jan. 2 Year ago 
No, 2 semolina ....... $5.85 @5.95 $5.30@5.40 
Fancy patent ........ 6.60@5.70 ....@.... 
Durum flour ......... 3.90@4.50 4.40@4.50 
GOOMG, . «05: 65 0540600456 3.30@3.50 3.60@3.90 
MILLFEED 


The millfeed market has displayed 
considerable recuperative power and has 
recovered at least $1.50 ton of the loss 
sustained in the previous week. Sub- 
zero weather has injected the ex 
pep into demand, and is forcing dealers 
tl fe ponte into the market for much- 
needed supplies. 

Between Christmas and New Year's 
there was more or less inquiry, with a 
strong undertone. Those who placed or- 
ders wanted quick shipment, and inti- 


mated that they soon would be in the 
market for more. This business came 
largely from western territory. 

Business opened up well on Jan. 2, 
with inquiry from the West, central 


. states, southern markets and the East. 


It looks as though the long-deferred buy- 
ing movement has at last set in and, as 
has been pointed out from time to time, 
with every one in the market at the same 
time, a sharp upward swing in prices 
may be expected. Sales were made 
Jan. 2 at an advance over Dec. 31. 

Current inquiry is not confined to any 
particular grade. All kinds of mill of- 
fals are wanted for prompt and deferred 
shipment, with sellers holding February 
at $1 ton premium over prompt. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $26@ 
27 ton, standard middlings $25@26, flour 
middlings $29.50@30.50, and red dog $33 
@34, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, reported by brokers: 


Jan. 2 Year ago 
BPOE cccucecccscce Di ssa @25.00 $25.00@25.50 
Stand. middlings.. 24.50@25.00 24.50@25.00 
Flour middlings... 27.00@27.50 27.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 31.00@33.00 30.00@31.00 


MC DOUGALL DENIES STATEMENT 


A. Miller McDougall, president of the 
McDougall Terminal Warehouse Co. and 
of the Minnesota Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, emphatically denies making the 
statement credited to him in a dispatch 
recently published in an eastern newspa- 
per. Mr. McDougall, in this statement, 
is quoted as saying that the development 
of lake transportation and through the 
barge canal to New York “will result in 
Minneapolis losing its prestige as the 
great flour manufacturing center of the 
country.” 

Mr. McDougall was recently in Al- 
bany, N. Y., conferring with the officials 
of the state department of public works 
with reference to the barges his company 
expects to operate and, in the course of 
his remarks, referred to the fact that 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. was build- 
ing a mill at Buffalo. His statement was 
misconstrued, and both Mr. McDougall 
and his local representative in Minneap- 
olis, John L. Losie, are desirous of hav- 
ing Mr. McDougall set right with Min- 
neapolis milling interests. 


SURVEY OF COUNTRY ELEVATORS 


The United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics is co-operating with 
the University of Minnesota in a survey 
of country elevators in this state, with 
particular reference to their business 
practices. Special attention is being 
paid to hedging, financing, price policy, 
selling, cleaning and mixing, and ac- 
count. The survey is to be completed 
about June 1. A special representative 
is making personal visits to obtain the 
data. 

NOTES 


One Minneapolis mill, in the week end- 
ing Dec. 29, shipped 2,000 bbls rye flour 
for export. 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
was in Minneapolis Dec. 31, conferring 
with mill connections. 

George A. Daut, Ohio representative 
of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., visited the mill Dec. 28-31. 

A. E. Mallon, export manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
has returned from a six months’ trip 
abroad. 

Donald C. Graham, sales manager for 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent New Year’s Day with Otis 
B. Durbin, Kansas City. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., is sending to its friends in the 
trade an unusually large wall calendar 
that is much appreciated. 


Frank H. Jordan, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, while in St. Paul Dec. 27-28, com- 
pleted arrangements to represent the St. 
Paul Milling Co. in his territory. 

Harry A. Walmsley, of Omaha, trav- 
elling freight agent for the Grand 
Trunk Railway system, spent New 
Year’s with old friends in Minneapolis. 

John S. Sigvertsen, Pennsylvania rep- 
resentative of the H. H. King Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent the Christ- 
mas holidays with his family in St. Paul. 

Frank H, Minnis, Pittsburgh manager 
for the King Midas Milling Co., expects 
to visit the company’s headquarters in 


~ 


Minneapolis during the week of Jan. 7. 

The annual meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Regional Advisory Board of the 
American Railway Association will be 
held in the court house, Minneapolis, 
Jan, 15. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has recently shipped a Carter disc 
separator to Ireland, five to Australia, 
three to Sweden, two to India and five 
to Chile. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 2 as follows: 
sight $4.29; three-day, $4.28%; 60-day, 
$4.25%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.70. 

R. R. Bond, until recently general 
salesman for the Barber Milling Co., 
working out of the Minneapolis office, is 
now with the H. H. King Flour Mills 
Co. in the same capacity. 

The St. James (Minn.) Roller Mill 
Co., the mill of which burned several 
months ago, has decided not to rebuild. 
The stockholders, at a recent meeting, 
voted to dissolve the company. 

A number of northwestern millers took 
advantage of the holiday dullness to 
make necessary repairs to their mills. 
This accounts for the unusually large 
number of country mills that were idle 
the week ending Dec. 29. 

Winfield B. Sifton, of London, repre- 
senting the big British millers, Spillers 
& Bakers, Ltd., was in Minneapolis Dec. 
26, en route home from Calgary, Alta. 
His company is interested in the Alberta 
Flour Mills, Ltd., under construction at 
Calgary. 

Based on the close, Jan. 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 99c bu, No. 1 north- 
ern 95c; in southern Minnesota, No. | 
dark 98c, No. 1 northern 95c; in central 
North Dakota, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 
northern 93c; in central Montana, No. 1 
dark 86c, No. 1 northern 80c. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Jan. 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A, 
F and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), and E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with 


comparisons, as reported to The North- - 


western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ....... 561,100 172,714 31 
Previous week ... 561,100 198,789 35 
Year ago .......- 561,100 214,850 38 
Two years ago... 546,000 202,160 37 
Three years ago.. 546,000 236,380 43 
Four years ago... 546,000 432,030 79 
Five years ago... 546,000 309,270 59 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Jan. & ... csccee 223,335 194,000 231,965 
1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 29... 172,714 214,850 202,160 236,380 
Dec, 22... 198,789 264,185 206,140 248,690 
Dec. 15.’.. 223,497 291,585 222,485 279,480 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 


sons: ? 
1924 1923 1922 1921 
3,570 


Jan. 6.02 seseee 1,848 3 ...00. 

1923 1922 1921 1920 
Dec. 29... 714 2,500 ...+.. 3,315 
Dec. 22... 1,707 Bee 1,070 
Dec. 15... 1,271 | ree 1,430 


OUTSIDE MILIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 
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reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 38-29 ....... 302,700 137,012 45 
Previous week ... 411,750 222,372 54 
Wee OO Sacevetcs 302,700 . 121,278 40 
Two years ago... 421,890 135,610 32 
Three years ago.. 411,390 159,665 38 
Four years ago... 424,260 219,345 61 
Five years ago... 345,750 215,420 61 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Nov. 17. 52 63,900 220,920 248,355 1,558 1,228 
Nov. 24. 57 65,300 272,445 275,040 3,957 3,804 
Dec. 1.. 61 68,240 252,334 220,852 2,255 1,172 
Dec. 8.. 63 72,540 250,168 242,584 2,708 2,049 
Dec. 15. 62 70,465 239,244 226,070° 1,462 969 
Dec. 22. 58 68,625 222,372 191,022 663 4,786 
Dec. 29. 50 50,450 137,012 121,278 ... ... 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Linseed oil meal is strong at $46 ton, 
Minneapolis basis. Cold weather has 
stimulated inquiry, and more action is 
looked for in the ensuing week. With 
less activity in oil and conseauent de- 
creased offerings of meal, advances are 
imminent. 


WHEAT 


Decreasing receipts have had a 
strengthening effect on premiums on 
cash wheat. Milling demand continues 
good and, since arrivals of choice grades 
are insufficient to satisfy needs, more at- 
tention is being paid to the next varieties. 
Even the low grades are moving more 
freely. No. 1 dark northern sells at May 
price to 9c bu over, an occasional car 
bringing 10c over, and No. 1 northern 
4c under to 4c over May. 

Choice durum wheat is scarce, and 
prices are firm. No. 1 amber on track 
is quoted at 2c under to 12c bu over 
Duluth May. 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 north- 
ern, December and May wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 2 dark 
eae $1.10% @1.20% $1.08% @1.18% 
a, Aree 1.09% @1.19% 1.07%@1..17% 
SS eee 1.09% @1.19% 1.07% @1.17% 
SS eres 1.11% @1.21% 1.09% @1.19% 
ee ere 1.12% @1.22% 1.10% @1.20% 
. errr rer re @ secce erry nr. Pere 

No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 
Dec. 26 ......$1.09% @1.12% $1.07% @1.09% 
SS rere 108%@1.11% 1.06%@1.08% 
BO < BS aevews 1.08% @1.11% 1.06% @1.08% 
es BE fences 1.10% @1.13% 1.08% @1.10% 
ee, BE vesccc 1.11%@1.14% 1.09% @1.11% 
Se SE" vsvtcc eeveavaascane§ seens SE veces 
Dec. Dec. May Dec. Dec. May 
eee $1.07% $1.11% 29..... $1.08% $1.12% 
ST cscs 1.07 1.10% 31..... 1.09% 1.12% 
28..... 1.07 Ren, GN vkce eases s00008 

*Holiday. tJanuary. 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber, No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 
durum wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 2 amber 
mee, BB oi cis $ .92%@1.02% $ .90% @1.00\% 


Dec. 37 ....:. -92% @1.02% -90% @1.00% 
BOG. BB .cwccs 92% @1.02% -90% @1.00% 
I ee -94% @1.04% -92% @1.02% 
BOO, GE cence -93% @1.03% 


-95% @1.05% 
Pl BP es b0ss aeerens Beveses weer. See 
No. 1 durum No. 2 durum 


BOG. BO occces $ .90%@ .97% $ .89%@ .96% 

a BU cerees 90% @ 97% S89%@ .96% 

Dec. 28 ...... .90%@ .97% .89%@ .96% 

Dec. 39 ...... 92% @ .99% -914%@ .98% 

ee aa 93% @1.00% .92%@ .99% 

: 5 AMOUR ee Bacsese seevce@sccece 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
Dec. 29, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 

1923 1922 1921 1920 














Minneapolis ... 1,933 4,886 935 1,555 
DUIStR .cccces 467 800 219 44 
Totals «.<ceqes 2,400 5,686 1,154 1,599 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to Dec, 29, 1923, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of the previous year, in bushels (000’s 
omitted ) : 

1923-1922 1921 1920 





Minneapolis .. 54,940 67,160 61,527 64,497 
Duluth ....... 22,869 39,934 33,216 28,946 
Totals ..... 77,809 107,094 84,743 83,443 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minne- 
apolis, Duluth and Winnipeg: - 

7-——Mpls— --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 

















Dee. 36 ..5 9.6 1480 °%.. . a 836 

Dec. 26... 482 646 205 157 2,110 1,361 

Dec. 27 ... 203 453 67 434 2,640 377 

Dec. 28 ... 151 609 64 96 768 1,187 

Dec. 29 ... 213 370 54 138 1,463 629 

ee, St ots B'S. 89 Oe 1 CF. 
Totals ..1,295 3,537 618 924 8,050 4,390 
*Holiday. 


(Continued on page 64.) 
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Christmas brought the usual interrup- 
tion of flour trade in the week ending 
Dec. 29, resulting in the lowest weekly 
production by Kansas City mills during 
1923. A similar loss was experienced at 
other southwestern milling centers, due 
largely to the general shutting down of 
plants Dec. 24-25. 

New bookings reflected a decided con- 
traction from the preceding week, when 
the volume sold was considerably im- 
proved. The new sales in the last week 
of the year, however, were markedly bet- 
ter than in any like period since the 
middle of November, with the exception 
of that ending Dec. 22. Inquiries were 
reported on the increase by several com- 
panies, and buyers’ interest in the trend 
of the market was otherwise more active. 
The fact that it was practically a four- 
day week served to restrict the volume 
of sales. ; 

Jobbers continued to be the principal 
purchasers. Many of this class of trade 
were said to have completed their con- 
tracts made in July and August, and 
are now in the market for their supplies 
into March. While fully half the sales 
made the past fortnight were not for 
such extended deliveries, the fact that 
values are considerably lower than the 
average for this crop, and that premiums 
for good milling wheat are advancing, 
stimulated buyers into contracting fu- 
ture stocks. A fair proportion of the 
trade stipulated shipment within the next 
month, 

The advance of 10@1l5c during the 
week did little to check buying. It was 
the first indication of higher prices in 
three weeks, during which time the mar- 
ket sagged 35@40c bbl. Those familiar 
with the situation expect a further sharp 
advance, as wheat of necessary milling 
quality is becoming exceptionally high- 
priced, due to its growing scarcity. 

Shipping instructions continued about 
on a parity with the preceding week. 
The reduction in output in the South- 
west was due wholly to the holidays. The 
usual improvement in instructions the 
last few days of the year was beginning 
to be apparent toward the close of the 
week, 

No new sales of large quantities were 
reported for export. The holiday season 
abroad disrupted trade to a large de- 
gree. Some business was worked, how- 
ever, both to Europe and Latin Ameri- 
can markets. First clear was generally 
held by mills at $3.90@4, bulk, Kansas 
City, but most of the sales were 5@10c 
lower than that range. Considerable 
flour sold during the past month for 
export is now being shipped. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City (quotations of Dec. 29): 
patent, $5.65@6.25; 95 per cent, $5.15@ 
5.75; straight, $4.90@5.40; first clear, 
$3.90@4.25; second clear, $3.45@3.75; 
low grade, $3.25@3.40. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec, 23-29 ...... 150,900 75,501 50 
Previous week ... 150,900 86,155 57 
Year ago .......- 132,900 87,200 64 
Two years ago... 105,900 72,000 68 

Five-year average ..........+sisees 72.4 

Ten-year average .......---.ss..55 78.4 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 


Joseph, Salina and Wichita, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 23-29 ...... 510,030 250,263 49 
Previous week ... 510,030 307,020 60 
Fear ABO cccvecce 507,030 292,832 57 
Two years ago... 492,330 263,350 53 


Five-year average 
TeOM-YOOF QVETABS 2... cccccescsccsece 

Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 17,583 bbls this week, 23,069 last 
week, 26,813 a year ago and 10,823 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 12 reported 
domestic business fair, 51 slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
Dec. 23-29 .... -++ 20,348 42 
Previous week er . 21,899 46 
WE GUD sc erewdevoescevess 20,186 42 
Tw FORTS OBO .ovccccecece Baaan 45 


OMAHA OUTPUT 
Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: ; 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 233-239 ......++ 38,100 19,404 84 
Previous week ..... 23,100 24,472 105 
ZORF GOO ccccoceser 23,100 15,348 67 
Two years ago..... 19,200 10,823 56 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour in the week ending Dec. 
29, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller by about 80 mills of the South- 
west, represented 48 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 43 per cent the 
previous week and 56 per cent in the 
week ending Dec. 15. 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations of Dec. 29: hard wheat, 
No. 1 $1.06@1.19, No. 2 $1.08@1.19, No. 
3 $1@1.19, No. 4 97c@$1.15; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.10, No. 2 $1.09, No. 3 $1.06@ 
1.08, No. 4 $1.04@1.06. 

White corn, No. 2 66@66%4c, No. $3 
644%4@65ce, No. 4 634%@64%c; yellow 
corn, No. 2 66%c, No. 3 65%c, No. 4 
63@6414c; mixed corn, No. 2 66c, No. 3 
64144@65c, No. 4 63@64c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -—Shipments- 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls.. 17,875 17,875 79.300 74,300 
Wheat, bus. 885,600 2,019,600 440,100 990,900 
Corn, bus... 843,750 316,250 307,500 658,750 
Oats, bus... 285,600 185,300 88,500 88,500 
Rye, bus.... 16,500 6,600 2,200 9,900 
Barley, bus. 31,500 6,600 7,800 3,900 
Bran, tons.. 700 860 2,600 4,560 
Hay, tons... 6,576 6,240 1,920 1,572 


MILLFEED - 


Further declines of 50c@$1 ton were 
made in millfeed quotations the week 
ending Dec. 29. The extreme difficulty 
with which stuff could be worked con- 
tinued to be apparent, and a slight in- 
crease in offerings was reported from 
several sources, despite reduced mill op- 
erations in the Southwest. These two 
factors were principally responsible -for 
the drop in prices. The light demand 
and small production tended to preserve 
a delicate balance in the market, making 
it highly sensitive to any change in the 
situation. As a result, mills were gen- 
erally unwilling to offer feed for de- 
ferred shipment at prices satisfactory to 
buyers. Most of the interest was in bran, 
although gray shorts were moderately ac- 
tive. Quotations of Dec. 29, sacked, per 
ton: bran, $24@24.50; brown shorts, $26 
@27; gray shorts, $28.50@29.50. 

CORN GOODS 

Although the market for corn meal 

threatened to lower most of the week, 


prices were left unchanged. The follow- 
ing quotations for car lots, in 100-lb cot- 


ton sacks, were current in Kansas City, 
Dec. 29: cream meal, $3.60; pearl meal, 
$3.50; standard meal, $3.40; corn bran, 
$29; hominy feed, $28. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
(all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 
to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, via New Orleans, 
50%c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 52%4c, 
January seaboard; Liverpool, London, 
Manchester, via New York, 60c; Glasgow, 
via New York, 63c; Belfast, Dublin, via 
New Orleans 524%c, January seaboard, 
via New York 64c; Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam, via New Orleans, 50%c; Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 50%c, January sea- 
board; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, via New 
York, 63c; Antwerp, via New York, 63c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 48'4c, via 
New York 60c; Christiania, via New Or- 
leans 58%c, via New York 66c; Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 58%c, via New 
York 66c. 


NO NORTHWESTERN WHEAT HERE 


A representative of a prominent grain 
firm of Minneapolis spent several days in 
Kansas City recently, and this was 
enough to start a rumor that some south- 
western millers were considering bringing 
wheat to this territory from the spring 
wheat states of the Northwest. The 
grain dealer in question, however, denied 
that such a plan was probable, although 
he said he had suggested the action to 
several millers. 

“The situation is a direct reversal of 
previous years,” the grain man _ said. 
“Strong wheat is more plentiful in the 
Northwest this year than in southwest- 
ern territory. Some Minneapolis grain 
has been worked to mills in St. Louis, 
but those plants located near the hard 
winter wheat fields show no inclination 
to change their mix, even if the price 
at which they could obtain spring wheat 
were more nearly equal to the Kansas 
City market. At present, a premium 
practically equal to the freight rate from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City would be 
necessary. I do not believe it is likely 
that any spring wheat will be ground by 
southwestern mills, and certainly not in 
important quantities.” 

Consensus of opinion among Kansas 
City millers was that good milling wheat 
would be available in the Southwest the 
remainder of the crop season, although 
it would probably bring increased pre- 
miums. It is said that millers in the 
Southwest are carrying enough in ele- 
vators to provide for practically all busi- 
ness during the next two months. This 
grain is of high quality, having been 
picked from the receipts early in the 
season, when it was foreseen that later 
supplies would be inadequate. 

In the meantime, northwestern millers 
continue to draw their normal supplies 
from the Southwest, 


KANSAS CITY PRODUCTION DOWN 


The usual steady decline in flour pro- 
duction during December was experi- 
enced in 1923 more sharply than usual, 
so far as Kansas City mills were con- 
cerned. The lowest percentage of ac- 
tivity of local mills during the entire 
year was reached the final week of that 
period, they running only 50 per cent of 
capacity. The low point ordinarily oc- 
curs in midsummer, when old wheat 
stocks are low and the new crop has not 
started to move. 

The Kansas City output the week end- 
ing Dec. 29 was 10,000 bbls less than in 
the preceding week and 12,000 bbls less 
than in the corresponding week of last 
year, despite the fact that local capacity 
as been increased in 1923. 

The half-time operation of plants is 
the lowest for the final week of Decem- 
ber reported here for several years, al- 
though local mills operated only 5 per 
cent of capacity for three weeks in the 
summer of 1918. The current production 
is 28 points below the 10-year average 
of Kansas City mill operation for cor- 
responding weeks. 


BOY MEETS TRAGIC DEATH 

Word has been received here of the 
death of the 1l-year-old son of J. A. 
Roe, representative of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. of the Southwest in Texas, 
Dec. 24, when the boy was struck by a 
railroad train. The accident pone | in 


Corsicana, where Mr. Roe makes his 
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headquarters. Details of the death were 
not known at the offices of the company 
in Kansas City. 


ILLNESS OF C. M. HARDENBERGH 


Clarence M. Hardenbergh, manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Toe, Kansas 
City, is in St. Luke’s Hospital here, re- 
covering from an attack of bronchial 
pneumonia, with which he was seized Dec. 
24. His condition is improving, and he 
is said to have passed the danger point. 


NOTES 


C. A. Hiebert, Wall-Rogalsky Milling 
Co., McPherson, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in Kansas City. 

William G. Morris, manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. of the Southwest, spent 
Christmas week in Minneapolis. 


E. W. Kidder, vice president and sales 
manager Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., 
Carthage, Mo., visited in Kansas City 
during the holidays. . 


J. L. Walker, sales manager Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City, 
has returned from a three weeks’ busi- 
ness trip to southeastern states. 


The Clark Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
has been incorporated, with $6,000 capi- 
tal, to manufacture feed and corn goods 
at St. Joseph. W. B. Clark is president. 


J. M. Hayes, president J. M. Hayes 
Industries, Inc., died recently at his 
home in Jefferson City, Mo. One of the 
units of the company was a 100-bbl flour 
mill erected about a year ago at Osage 
City, Mo. 


Theodore B. Tholl, sales manager 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, was with his family at Salina, 
Kansas, for Christmas. He spent the 
remainder of the week in Wichita, Kan- 
sas, returning Dec. 29. 


A contract has been let to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kansas 
City, by the E. G. Rall Grain Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, for the erection of 10 con- 
crete tanks for grain storage to be add- 
ed to the present headhouse. The addi- 
tions will represent 100,000 bus capacity. 


The following salesmen and distribu- 
tors for the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, have been visiting the home 
office of their company: Gordon Wood, 
Iowa representative; Donald Head, W. 
E. Minnick, Dennis Bros., Dubuque, 
Iowa; Arthur Ochs, Ochs Bros., Kenton, 
Ohio. 


Mrs. G. H. Bainer, 74 years old, 
mother of H. M. Bainer, director South- 
western Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, died at her home in 
Pomona, Kansas, recently. She is also 
survived by her husband. The couple had 
lived in Kansas 41 years, and had been 
married 53 years. 


H. F. Spencer, F. G. Crowell, H. E. 
Poor and B. C. Moore have been chosen 
as candidates for directors of the Kansas 
City Grain Clearing Co., to be voted on 
Jan. 8. The two receiving the highest 
number of votes will serve two years, 
and the third highest one year. C, W. 
Lonsdale and E. O. Bragg are hold-over 
directors. 


It is said by local grain men that the 
inactive shipping instructions being ex- 
perienced by mills are tending to slow 
up elevator business in proportion. One 
company reported that it had 50 per 
cent more sales on its books for deferred 
shipment than last year, but that the 
mills were holding up delivery of the 
grain. 


F. H. Udell has purchased the Kansas 
City Board of Trade membership of Jo- 
seph Whyte. Mr. Udell will be execu- 
tive manager of the Ralston Purina Co., 
Inc., St. Louis, which has erected a new 
feed manufacturing plant in Kansas 
City. The hay grinding branch of the 
plant will begin operation soon after the 
first of the year. The price paid for 
the membership was $6,000, including the 
transfer fee of $500. 


A hearing will be held Jan. 5, in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on the proposal of railroads 
to increase rates on flour 6c per 100 Ibs 
from Colorado, Kansas and Missouri to 
points in Carolina territory. The in- 
crease was og | scheduled to be- 
come effective . 10, but was suspend- 
ed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the protest of the Southwestern 
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Millers’ League. C. V. Topping, secre- 
tary, will represent. the members of the 
latter organization at the hearing. 


WICHITA 

For the first time in many weeks, tnill- 
ers report an improvement in business. 
The flour market has responded to the 
advance in cash wheat, and buyers have 
begun to evince an interest in flour which 
was not anticipated until after Jan. 1. 
Although millers still have a number of 
old contracts on their books, shippings 
directions have increased, opening the 
way for new business. The improved do- 
mestic demand has resulted in new book- 
ings, and millers generally are pleased 
over the outlook. 

Flour prices remain unchanged. Quo- 
tations on Dec. 28: fancy short patent, 
in cotton 98's, Missouri River basis, 
$6.50; straight grade, $6@6.10. 

There is a noticeable slackness in the 
demand for feed at prices unchanged 
from last week. Bran is quoted at $1.35 
@1.40, in 100’s, Missouri River; mill-run, 
$1.45@1.50; best gray shorts, $1.60@ 
1.65. 

Wheat, despite the upward price move- 
ment, is becoming a little scarce. Re- 
ceipts at Wichita on Dec. 28 were 18 
cars, not enough to fill the demands of 
local mills. ichita remains at the top 


- in the cash wheat market, the quotation 


on No. 2 hard wheat on that date being 
$1.15, Kansas City basis. 
WICHITA OUTPUT 
Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 28-239 ......0- 64,620 30,724 47 

Previous week ..... 64,620 35,536 64 

VOar QB ..cccccece 64,620 31,901 49 

Two years ago..... 62,820 27,206 42 
NOTES 


A. H. Erickson, flour broker, Omaha, 
was a business visitor at the Red Star 
Milling Co. offices during Christmas week, 

G. M. Lowry, secretary Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., was“ elected worshipful mas- 
ter of Albert Pike Lodge, No. 303, A. 
F. & A. M., at its last meeting. 

Salesmen of the Kansas Milling Co. 
were here during the holidays for their 
annual conference. The following, in 
addition to local men, attended: B. C. 
Underhill, Medford, Okla., west coast 
territory; Paul Stauffer, Columbus, Kan- 
sas, Kansas and Oklahoma; A. G. Bolker, 
Marshalltown, Iowa, Iowa; Mat Davis- 
son, Galena, Kansas, Missouri; P. F. 
Scales, Houston, Texas, Texas and Lou- 
isiana, 

A delegation of about 60 Wichita busi- 
ness men, including several from the 
milling and grain trades, motored to 
Wellington on Dec. 28 to join in cele- 
brating the opening of the new paved 
Meridian highway to the south. The road 
is now paved for 80 miles, from Newton, 
Kansas, 30 miles north of Wichita, to 
the Oklahoma line. Its completion will 
mean greater ease in marketing the 
wheat crop from one of the most pro- 
ductive regions in the grain belt. 


OKLAHOMA 


In domestic territory many jobbers 
and wholeseale merchants have consider- 
able flour on hand or covered by earlier 
bookings. On the other hand, probably 
a majority of dealers will find it neces- 
sary to go into the market early in Janu- 
ary. On the whole, the prospect for con- 
sumer buying in Oklahoma, Texas, Ar- 
kansas and Louisiana is encouraging. 

Some Oklahoma and Texas mills con- 
tinued to ship flour into Mexico, in spite 
of the revolution, some centers of that 
country showing increased demands and 
improved financial conditions. 


TEXAS STILL SEEDING WHEAT 


In counties of the northern section of 
the Texas panhandle and some in north- 
western Oklahoma the wheat crop is 25 
to 35 per cent below the normal acre- 
age. The reduction ‘g = from 15 to 
25 Ba? cent in Woods, Woodward, Ellis 
and Harper counties, according to W. 
A. Teeter, a grain dealer at Woodward. 
Over all that territory, moisture is suf- 
ficient to keep the crop growing for a 
long time. 

In sections of the Texas panhandle, 
where rain and snow caused a postpone- 
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ment of wheat sowing, many farmers 
expect to continue sowing, when soil 
and weather conditions are favorable, to 
as late as Feb. 1. Some of these, in 
explanation, say that sometimes hereto- 
fore wheat planted in October has not 
sprouted until January or February, and 
then made good yields. 

Over the southern part of the Texas 
panhandle the wheat acreage is nearly 
normal, that territory not having had as 
much rain or snow ag the northern part. 
In the vicinity of Panhandle, in Septem- 
ber and October, 36 inches of rain fell. 
Residents there for 40 years said they 
never had seen anything like it. Corn 
and kafir crops are suffering from an 
excess of moisture, due to rain and two 
eight-inch snows. 

NOTES 

J. F. Kroutil, president Yukon Mill 
& Grain Co. and of the Oklahoma Miil- 
ers’ League, is spending the holidays with 
his family in California. 

Seven thousand bushels of wheat, corn, 
barley and oats were destroyed when fire 
burned the elevator and storage house 
of the Linton Grain Co., Chickasha, Okla, 
The plant loss was estimated at $27,000. 
The cause of the fire is unknown. 

The Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain Co. 
has sold the building in Oklahoma City 
it formerly occupied with a branch prod- 
ucts distributing agency to the Baptist 
General Convention of Oklahoma. The 
price paid is reported to have been $80,- 
000. 


Members of the Texas and Oklahoma 
wheat growers’ associations have been 
paid $3,346,160 on wheat contracted in 
the 1923 pool, according to officials of 
the joint sales agency of the two asso- 
ciations at Enid. This amount is said to 
cover two. payments on 5,235,368 bus 
wheat. Two more payments are yet to 
be made. Of the total, Oklahoma grow- 
ers received $2,611,620 on 4,146,591 bus, 
and Texas growers $734,540 on 1,088,- 
777 bus. 


ATCHISON 

Business for the week ending Dec. 29 
continued to bear all the earmarks of 
the usual holiday season, and bookings 
for the four mills here would hardly total 
30 per cent of capacity. However, all 
reported much more favorable inquiry in 
the latter part of the week. Shipping 
directions were very slow and production 
was near the low mark for the crop, only 
one mill maintaining a full-time run, the 
other plants operating at from half to 
three quarters capacity. 

Feed has been very weak, and demand 
has slowed up considerably. Most of 
the sales have ranged around $1 ton un- 
der those of the previous week. 

The grain movement here has held up 
rather well, and mills have been unable 
to absorb the offerings. 

. * * 

Carl Yount, sales manager Blair Ele- 
vator Corporation, spent the holidays in 
Los Angeles visiting his family. 


COLORADO 


Flour demand is very light in this mar- 
ket, due to continued weakness in wheat, 
the holiday season, and the fact that 
most dealers are taking inventory. The 
trade is confidently expecting a much 
better demand for flour shortly after 
Jan. 1, with a probable increase in val- 
ues. Prices, f.o.b., Ohio River, are as 
follows: best patent $5.85@5.95, stand- 
ard patent $5.10@5.20, self-rising flour 
$6.10@6.20, all in 98-lb cottons, prompt 
to 60 days’ shipment. 

There is a scarcity of millfeed in Colo- 
rado, and it is’ commanding strong 
prices, mills not being able to supply the 
demand from outside territory. Bran is 
worth $30 ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $30, 
f.o.b., Colorado common points. White 
bran, 10c per 100 lbs more. 

On Dec. 24 the Denver Grain Exchange 
received 145 cars of grain, which includ- 
ed nearly 100 cars of corn. Corn is 
moving freely in this territory now, but 
there is a limited demand on account of 
the fact that the bulk of it is grading 
Nos. 4 or 5. There has been a sharp 
decline in prices, 


The jan government is reported 
to red into agreement with a 
H firm for the exportation of 
R eggs. 
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Some heroic work is being done in an 
effort to reduce the high cost of distri- 


bution in the United States. Various 
committees of experts have been en- 
gaged for some time in painstaking in- 
vestigations, and the indications are that 
1924 will see a good deal of progress in 
decreasing the expense of transferring 
foodstuffs from producers to consum- 
ers. It has been estimated that for all 
commodities the cost of distribution av- 
erages about 49c of every dollar spent by 
the consumer. 

According to B. F. Yoakum, former 
president of the Frisco Railroad, “right 
now in New York City the consumer is 
paying in some instances from 150 to 
400 per cent more for farm products 
than the farmer is receiving for them 
on Long Island, only 30 or 40 miles 
away.” 

There is unquestionably an excellent 
basis for the assertion that the produc- 
er is not receiving nearly as much of 
the price paid by the consumer as he 
should get under fair economic condi- 
tions. It is believed, however, that 
through various co-operative organiza- 
tions formed by the producing interests 
some really honest work will be done in 
bringing about thoroughgoing and im- 
portant reforms. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPORT EXCESS 


For what is probably the first time on 
record, imports of agricultural products 
exceeded exports during the past fiscal 
year. The figures given out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture show that in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, our 
imports of agricultural products ex- 
ceeded exports by $388,000,000, compared 
with an excess of exports over imports 
in the previous fiscal year of $474,000,000. 
The reason for this remarkable change 
was the heavily increased value of im- 
ports and a decline in the value of some 
of the exports. 

Imports, including forest products, 
reached $2,315,000,000 last year, or $780,- 
000,000 more than in the previous year, 
while exports- aggregated only $1,927,- 
000,000, a decline of $82,000,000. The 
government figures show that among the 
imports which showed large increases 
were sugar, coffee, crude rubber and 
wool. 

Wheat exports were valued at only 
$192,000,000 in the last fiscal year, com- 
pared with $280,000,000 the year before, 
and corn exports amounted to $75,000,- 
000, compared with $116,000,000. Pork 
and cotton exports show large increases 
in value over the preceding year, but 
these are more than counterbalanced by 
the decline in tobacco, sugar and other 
products. 

It will be interesting to note what 
the movement of agricultural exports 
shows for the calender year 1923. It is 
apparent that the heavy sales of cotton 
at the extremely high prices which have 
prevailed have figured very largely in 
the export movement of the year, and 
that its movement for the past 12 months 
will go far to make up for the decline 
in wheat and other agricultural exports. 


NATIONAL WEALTH 


Much interest has been excited by fig- 
ures given out by government experts 
concerning the probable increase in total 
wealth of the United States within the 
last decade. The figures show that the 
total wealth of the nation at the close 
of 1912 was $187,739,071,090. 

Some authorities believe that in the in- 
terval that has elapsed since then, and 
reckoning with price changes that have 
subsequently taken place, the country’s 
wealth is probably more than double now 
what it was in 1912. If we valued the 
dollar at 100 cents in December, 1913, 
the Department of Labor estimates that 
its value on Jan. 1, 1923, was 64c. On 
this basis the nation’s total wealth at 
the end of 1922 would be $256,000,000,- 
000, which would represent an increase 
of about 37 per cent in 10 years. 
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Nearly all the nations are suffering 
from reduced purchasing power, and it 
will be some time before this movement 
can be corrected.. While there are many 
conflicting factors to reckon with, the 
probability is that much light will be 
thrown on the problem of currency de- 
preciation and the necessary correctives 
during the coming year. There has nev- 
er been a season when people everywhere 
gave more serious thought to economic 
questions and the reactions following cer- 
tain specific causes. 


MORE AUTOMOBILES 


Although about 4,000,000 automobiles 
and trucks were made in the United 
States during 1923, the automobile mak- 
ers are preparing to make quite as many 
during 1924. Whether they will or not 
is a question which will be determined 
largely by the continued prosperity of a 
nation, which last year made larger in- 
vestments in pleasure cars than any 
other nation on earth ever made before. 
There are reasons for believing that the 
spring demand for automobiles will 
reach record proportions, and that there 
will be an extraordinary output of the 
moderate priced cars. Furthermore, the 
use of automobile trucks is growing fast, 
and it is expected that this branch of 
business will be greatly developed dur- 
ing the next few months. 

The railroads are also looking forward 
to a fine volume of business in 1924, 
with the best equipment that they have 
ever had to handle it. 

There are distinct signs that the early 
months of the new year will witness im- 
portant financing, with several large and 
important loans to foreign governments. 





WHEAT EXPORT BONUS PLAN 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, will probably introduce in the 
Senate a bill incorporating the plan of 
George C. Jewett, general manager of 
the American Wheat Growers Associat- 
ed, Inc., to create an export corporation 
to market the wheat surplus, if any, un- 
der a bonus plan which is designed to 
increase the domestic price level. 

The bill would place a tax of 5@7e bu 
on all wheat moving anywhere in the 
United States, and from the fund thus 
collected the export corporation would 
be authorized to add 30c bu to the price 
received for all wheat sold abroad. Mr. 
Jewett and his assistant, Ray McClung, 
were in Washington from Minneapolis 
up to the holidays discussing the pro- 
posed measure with a number of sena- 
tors. 

Congress would be asked to finance a 
revolving fund of $50,000,000 for the op- 
erations of the export commission. 

Cuartes C, Hart. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the United 
States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh't 
1923. 786 3,054 1,300 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 62 & 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 ae 6|0U - C 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,603 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 6 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 «B44 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 8643 16 «617 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 £28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 383 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 5652 2,467 895 140 27- 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 84 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 48626 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 8624 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 37 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 827 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 628 12 
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Dullness ruled during the week ended 
Dec. 29, trade paying little attention to 
fresh purchases. However, more flour 
was sold than appears on the surface. 
The general impression has always pre- 
vailed that buyers are not interested in 
offers during the week following Christ- 
mas, but a few local brokers and mill 
representatives figured that attractive 
prices would bring results even at this 
time of year. Sales of 500 bbls up to as 
much as 5,000 were reported made to 
jobbers and some of the larger bakers 
for shipment from 60 to 90 days. While 
the bulk of this consisted of hard win- 
ters, a fair amount of springs also was 
sold, 

The trade in general holds the opinion 
that it will see a decided improvement in 
flour buying early in 1924, although cer- 
tain well-posted dealers seem to think 
that there will be no general or heavy 
purchasing, as many users still have large 
quantities under contract to come out. 

Mills as a rule have been inclined to 
hold asking prices within reason, but 
during the past week or so there has 
been a wide range in quotations. <A 
number of both spring and hard winter 
wheat mills have been naming extremely 
low prices in this market, and in in- 
stances the range has been as much as 
50@75e bbl on the same grade of flour. 
Whether these offerings stimulated busi- 
ness to any extent is difficult to ascer- 
tain, but it is understood that some fac- 
tors here have been taking on fair-sized 
lots at levels much below general list 
prices. 

There has been a little improvement in 
soft winter wheat flours. Jobbers and 
cake bakers have been in the market for 
single car lots, but sales of substantial 
amounts have been few. Cracker bak- 
ers have been inquiring more freely of 
late, but very few have done more than 
ask for prices. Many of them have com- 
plained about a slow demand for their 
goods on account of the mild weather, 
and this has kept them out of the mar- 
ket. 

Clears are not very active, and offer- 
ings seem to be plentiful. Domestic de- 
mand js rather quiet; numerous inquiries 
from exporters have been received, but 
in only a few instances were sales re- 
ported. A lot of first clears was sold 
for shipment to Holland, and the same 
concern reported a repeat order of clears 
and also some patents a few days later. 

Local rye mills are practically caught 
up with old orders, and production is 
beginning to fall off. The output of 
Chicago mills for the week ended Dec. 
29 was 9,000 bbls, compared with 10,000 
the previous week, and 12,500 two weeks 
ago. Locally, the demand is rather quiet. 
Export business is becoming more active, 
and local and Wisconsin mills are re- 
ceiving inquiries from eastern exporters. 
It is reported that a number of Wiscon- 
sin concerns could not entertain these 
offers on account of the price and due to 
being sold up, but some sales were 
worked in this market. White rye is 
quoted at $3.70@4 bbl, medium $3.45@ 
3.70, and dark $3.15@3.50. 

Some business in semolinas was trans- 
acted during the current week, but de- 
mand was rather quiet. Macaroni manu- 
facturers showed some _ interest, but 
they do not have much confidence in the 
present high premiums on durum wheat. 
Part of the trade here is booked up 
through the crop, but the majority has 
its requirements covered only up_ to 
January and February. No. 2 semolina 


is quoted at $5.60@5.95 bbl, jute; No. 3 
semolina, $5.45@5.75; fancy durum pat- 
ent, $5.30@5.60. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $5.70@6.25 
bbl, standard patent $5.35@6.05, first 
clear $4.50@5.10, second clear $3.30@ 
3.90; hard winter short patent $5.25@ 
5.95, 95 per cent patent $4.85@5.40, 
straight $4.60@5, first clear $4.15@A4.60; 
soft winter short patent $5@5.25, stand- 
ard patent $4.65@5, straight $4.55@4.80, 
first clear $4.10@4.45. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed market is steady. The 
colder weather the past few days has had 
an effect, and a much improved demand 
is expected shortly. Offerings are not 
free, and transit feed is not as plenti- 
ful as during the previous week or two. 
Spring bran is quoted at $26.50@28 ton, 
hard winter bran $27@28.50, soft winter 
bran $28@29, standard middlings $26@ 
28, flour middlings $28.50@31, red dog 
$31@35. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 

to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

mee. BEBO 2 csccect 40,000 32,000 80 
Previous week ..... 40,000 38,000 90 
SOee OOS i. sxtdaecus 40,000 14,000 35 
Two years ago..... 40,000 6,000 15 


CASH WHEAT 


Cash premiums were steady, and 
showed practically no change. Offerings 
were light, and holders were able to dis- 
pose of their stocks. Hard winters 
made up the bulk of the light receipts; 
springs and red winters were in ex- 
tremely light supply. Mills are after red 
wheat, but elevators seem to be holding 
their supplies for higher premiums. Out- 
side milling demand was light, and sales 
for shipment were only 36,000 bus. An 
improved demand is looked for by many 
after the holidays, and advancing pre- 
miums are also’ expected, especially in 
red winters. Receipts of all wheat to- 
taled 119 cars, compared with 155 the 
previous week, and 629 a year ago. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 5@é6c 
over December, No. 2 red 4@5c over, 
No. 3 red 2@4c over; No. 1 hard 3@5c 
over, No. 2 hard 2@4c over, No. 3 hard 
le under to le over; No. 1 yellow hard 
2@3c over, No. 2 yellow hard 1@2c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 10@l1é5c over, 
No. 2 dark 8@10c over, No. 1 northern 
5@8c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.06@1.07 
bu, No. 2 red $1.05@1.06, No. 3 red 
$1.04@1.05; No. 1 hard $1.04@1.06, No. 
2 hard $1.03@1.05, No. 3 hard $1@1.02; 
No. 1 dark northern $1.11@1.16, No. 2 
dark $1.09@1.11, No. 1 northern $1.04@ 
1.09. 

Closing prices of December, May and 
July wheat at Chicago: 


Dec. May July 
Wee. BB .cccccces $1.01 % $1.06 % $1.05% 
BOG, BO ccccesves 1.01% 1.06% 1.04% 
BOR BP cccncevc wT TT ae cos eee 
SS Pere 1.01% 1.07% 1.05% 
 ) eeeryee 1.00% 1.06 % 1.05 % 
ee ee 1.01 1.06% 1.05% 

*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was steady, and prices had an 
upward trend, with demand quite active. 
Industries were after supplies, shippers 
were steady buyers, and elevators were 
| see purchasers most of the week. In- 

ustries showed interest in white corn 
of good milling quality, and shippers were 
principally after yellow grades. Re- 
ceipts, 1,578 cars, against 1,536 last week, 
and 3,667 a year ago. Sales for ship- 
ment totaled 360,000 bus. No. 2 mixed 
was quoted at 714%@7l%c bu, No. 3 
mixed 69%@69%c, No. 4 mixed 68@ 
68l4c, No. 5 mixed 65@66%4c; No. 2 yel- 
low 72c, No. 3 yellow 69% @7lc, No. 4 


yellow 68@68%c, No. 5 yellow 65%@ 
66%c; No. 3 white, 70c. 

Rye demand is slowing up, and mills 
bought rather sparingly. Receipts to- 
taled 16 cars, against 26 the previous 
week, and 96 a year ago. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended Dec. 29, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 

7—Recegipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 §= 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis..... 212 262 152 206 


Wheat, bus.... 309 946 428 230 
Core, BG8. 2.00. 3,092 6,173 950 1,305 
Oats, bus...... 1,290 1,858 836 850 
Rye, bus....... 23 169 18 222 
Barley, bus.... 191 174 79 46 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


There has been practically no change 
in the oil meal market. New business is 
slow and of moderate proportions, but 
mills are understood to have a number 
of old orders on their books, and as 
shipping instructions are coming in satis- 
factorily they are operating steadily. 
Oil meal is being quoted around $47.50 
@48 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 

Some inquiry is reported for cotton- 
seed meal, and there seems to be more 
interest shown in this than in other feeds. 
The trade, however, is not anticipating 
its requirements, and sales are generally 
small in volume. Cottonseed meal is 
quoted at $51.50 ton, f.o.b., Chicago. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Reports as to business in corn goods 
are rather mixed. Some mills claim 
that demand is beginning to pick up, 
while others say inquiry has been quiet 
between the holidays. What buying there 
is consists mainly of small amounts and 
for near-by delivery. All millers agree 
that business should show a decided im- 
provement early in 1924, Export in- 
quiries are being received daily, and 
some business is reported with importers 
in Denmark and the United Kingdom. 

Corn flour is quoted at $1.95@2 per 
100 lbs, white and yellow granulated corn 
meal $1.87%2@1.95, white. and yellow 
cream meal $1.8744@1.95, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.8744@1.95, oatmeal 
$2.721%4, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago; 
rolled oats, $2.40@2.45 per 90-lb sack. 


CATTLE ON FARMS 


The monthly report of the Chicago 
Federal Reserve Bank states that cattle 
on farms in the seventh district, as a 
whole, were 1.9 per cent less on Dec. 1, 
1923, than on the corresponding date a 
year ago, according to direct reports by 
county agents, although holdings in In- 
diana were slightly greater than on Dec. 
1, 1922. Outbreaks of hog cholera were 
reported by agents in Illinois, Indiana, 
and Iowa. The risk incident to holding 
hogs on the farm because of the possibil- 
ity of infection later doubtless was an 
important factor in the continued mar- 
keting of lightweights during November, 
despite the fact that corn prices were 
more favorable to feeding. 

Returns from 146 county agents, rep- 
resenting 172,840 farmers in the sev- 
enth district, show that about 72 per 
cent of the wheat produced in those 
counties in 1923 had left the farms prior 
to Dec. 1. Approximately 18 per cent 
had been marketed since the survey of 
Sept. 1, 1923. Although these figures do 
not include holdings in country eleva- 
tors, they indicate that the percentage of 
the district wheat crop marketed by 
farmers may have been slightly greater 
than normal. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 


According to the monthly report of 
the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank, dur- 
ing November aggregate production at 
40 flour mills in the seventh federal re- 
serve district dropped 13.5 per cent from 
the previous month, while the operating 
ratio fell from 60.4 per cent in October 
to 56.4 per cent in November. These de- 
clines may be partly explained by re- 
ported weakening in demand for flour 
and by the fact that there are two less 
working days in November than in Oc- 
tober. Compared with a year ago, pro- 
duction decreased 9 per cent. e out- 
put of wheat flour during November de- 
clined 20 per cent from the previous 
month, and 15.7 per cent from Novem- 
ber, 1922, while production of flour other 
than wheat, according to figures for 12 
mills, increased 56.3 per cent over Oc- 
tober, and 61.3 per cent over a year ago. 
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A fairly active demand for rye flour for 
export was reported during the latter 
part of November. 

Stocks of flour on hand showed an in- 
crease of 2 per cent during the month, 
while. sales decreased 10.2 per cent in 
volume and 18.6 per cent in value; com- 
pared with a year ago, they declined 14.8 
per cent in volume and 18.2 per cent in 
value, while stocks of flour on hand at 
the end of the month decreased 6.3 per 
cent. Wheat stocks held at mills at the 
end of November were 3.9 per cent 
smaller that at the end of October, and 
11.1 per cent greater than a year ago. 

Decreased activity in the flour indus- 
try is also reflected in receipts and ship- 
ments at Chicago. Receipts of flour 
during November amounted to 879,000 
bbls, compared with 953,000 during the 
previous month, and 1,738,000 during the 
same month a year ago; shipments from 
Chicago were 735,000 bbls, compared with 
816,000 in October, and 1,341,000 in No- 
vember, 1922. 


NOTES 


W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
is on a short business trip to Minne- 
apolis. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chica- 
go, is on a three weeks’ trip to Allen- 
hurst, Fla. 


Fred Hall, manager Falcon Milling 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa, has been in 
Chicago the past week. 


H. R. McLaughlin, general sales man- 
ager Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor at local headquarters. 

L, F, Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., who underwent an op- 
eration a few weeks ago, is back at his 
office. 


O. C. Boughter, Milwaukee and south- 
ern Wisconsin representative of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, spent 
a few days in Chicago recently. 

A. F. Anglemeyer, sales manager 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
stopped off in Chicago on his way home 
from a visit with his parents in Indiana. 


M. Tipp, of the M. Tipp Co., Chicago, 
is in Kansas City to be present at the 
opening of the Statz Hotel there, of 
which he is vice president and a director. 

George A. Daut, of Canton, Ohio, rep- 
resentative of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
was a recent visitor in this market, en 
route to New Ulm to visit the main 
office of his company. 


Frank M. Cole, of the Kansas City 
office of W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., 
Inc., stopped off in Chicago en route 
home from Indianapolis, where he spent 
the Christmas holidays. 


H. L. Brainerd, of the Chicago office 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. is on a 
trip to Minneapolis. George C. Mariner, 
of the local office, spent the Christmas 
holidays at Rockford, Ill. 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
has bought about 100,000 square feet of 
land in the Healy industrial district, and 
is expected to erect a four-story ware- 
house, a garage and a bakery thereon. 


Cross, Roy & Saunders, a Chicago 
commission house, announces that, effec- 
tive Jan. 1, Walter P. Saunders will re- 
tire from the firm. The concern will 
continue under the present corporate 
name. 


The proposed amendment to the rules 
of the Chicago Board of Trade to cur- 
tail private wire house operations to 
cities with less than 25,000 inhabitants 
was defeated on Dec. 27, 671 members 
voting against the proposition and 154 
in its favor. The following day the pro- 
posed amendment to the rules on the 
question of a new clearing house corpora- 
tion was also defeated by a vote of 531 
to 136. 


Edward R. Bacon, who had been in- 
terested in the grain trade here for 
many years, died Dec. 24. He was born 
in Chicago, and for years was in business 
with his father as Bacon & Co. He was 
president of the Edward R. Bacon Grain 
Co. at the time of his death, and also 

resident of the Aberdeen Elevator Co., 

td., of Canada. Mr. Bacon is survived 
by his widow, four sons, one daughter 
and two sisters. Funeral services were 
held the afternoon of Dec. 26. 


J. M. Glenn, secretary Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has sent letters 
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to Secretary Herbert Hoover and of- 
ficers of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, directing their at- 
tention to the fact that conferences of 
farmers and manufacturers have been 
called for Chicago and Washington with- 
in a week of each other, and urges that 
a change be made in the Washington 
date. The Chicago meeting, sponsored 
by the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, is scheduled for Jan. 14-15, and it 
is reported that about 1,400 have accept- 
ed invitations. The Washington confer- 
ence was called for Jan. 9-11. 


MILWAUKEE 

The week ending Dec. 29 was less un- 
eventful than had been looked for. Con- 
sidering the quietude that prevailed in 
the week prior to Christmas, it had not 
been expected that the final week of 
the old year would be even similarly ac- 
tive, but a moderate quantity of flour 
was delivered, numerous small lots were 
purchased for immediate shipment, and 
inquiry for January-February shipment 
was relatively good. Inquiry was based 
largely on mixed cars with feed, with 
but a sprinkling of queries on straight 
cars, and covered most of the usual trade 
territory of local mills. 

Inconsequential fluctuations in the 
wheat market failed to exeft any pres- 
sure upon flour quotations, which have 
remained virtually unchanged for a fort- 
night or longer. While prospective buy- 
ers are still inclined to bargain vigor- 
ously, mills seem to grow more and more 
insistent regarding values, and it is 
probable that customers will have to get 
out of the habit of expecting to buy at 
their own price. A long time has passed 
since there was noticeable so courageous 
an attitude among mills. 

Business was well divided between 
family and bakers patent. The small- 
er bakers were in the market for small 
lots, the interest of the larger buyers be- 
ing confined to inquiry, which failed to 
find weakening in prices, particularly in 
view of the renewed strength in wheat at 
the end of the week. At the close, on 
Dec. 29, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.35@6.75 
bbl, standard patent at $5.95@6.35, and 
straight at $5.70@6.15, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

In the absence of any sizable offerings 
of clear flour by local mills the market 
was largely nominal, on an unchanged 
basis. Production continues to be well 
absorbed by standing orders for fancy 
and first clear, although new business is 
not coming out as actively as in several 
previous weeks. The little lots that be- 
come available to casual buyers from 
time to time are held at full prices, with 
no trouble experienced in getting accept- 
ances. The call for second clear is only 
fair, but the current supply seems to 
work itself into consumptive channels 
without permitting of accumulation. At 
the close, on Dec. 29, fancy clear was 
quoted at $5.10@5.25 bbl, first clear at 
$4.90@5.10, and second clear at $3.80@ 
4.35, in 98-lb cottons. 

Established brands of Kansas patent 
moved fully as well as might be expect- 
ed between holidays, but business was 
limited principally to scattering sales of 
small lots to the family trade. Bakers 
were out of the market, save to care for 
quick needs. Jobbers reported a mod- 
erate trade. Volume was light, but in- 
quiry was such that a healthy volume of 


business seems to be in sight. Prices 
were held unchanged, with a firmer tone 
noticeable as the December option 


passed out, and May and July moved 
up. At the close, on Dec. 29, fancy Kan- 
sas family patent was quoted at $6.10@ 
6.65 bbl, standard patent at $5.95@6.40, 
straight at $5.55@5.95, and first clear at 
$4.45@4.95, in 98-lb cottons. 
Shipping directions continued light, 
but somewhat more flour was ordered 
out than mills had reason to expect. The 
output was about the average of recent 
weeks, in view of the holiday. The out- 
look is for generous instructions after 
inventories are out of the way. 


RYE FLOUR 

Temporarily, activity in rye flour is on 
the decline, but in view of the good de- 
mand up to the holidays, it is expected 
that buying will be resumed on a favor- 
able scale after inventory. Wisconsin 
rye mills were able to operate at a con- 
siderably better percentage of capacity 
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between the holidays than in the previous 
year. They are gradually catching up 
on deliveries, owing to the decline in 
fresh business. Waterpower mills in in- 
stances find it necessary to shut down 
for certain periods each day. The fall 
was exceptionally dry, and the winter so 
far has not produced the normal amount 
of moisture. Rye flour prices remain 
unchanged, but are firmer with cash and 
option values. At the close, on Dec. 29, 
pure white was quoted at $3.95@4.10 bbl, 
straight at $3.85@4, and dark at $3.50@ 
3.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

An advance of 50c ton in the price of 
spot middlings, which was largely a mat- 
ter of readjustment, was about the only 
change in the millfeed market. There 
was some inquiry for feed for January- 
March shipment, but mills were not in- 
clined to quote on anything past Feb. 1, 
and. even January bids were accepted 
only at a healthy premium over spot. 
Any break in the weather undoubtedly 
will mean a rush for supplies, with mills 
having little to offer. Jobbers have not 
been anxious to sell at the prices feed is 
commanding ey lye for it cost con- 
siderably more than they can get for it. 

While almost entirely nominal, a de- 
cline of $2 ton in gluten feed caused no 
comment, as it was in line with the 
shrinkage in the price of corn and corn 
products over the recent crop-year 
change. Oil meal is 50c@$1 ton lower, 
outside for deferred. Mills quote stand- 
ard bran at $26.75@27.50 ton, winter 
bran $27.50@28.50, standard fine mid- 
dlings $26@26.50, flour middlings $28@ 
29, red dog $31@32, hominy feed $33.50, 
rye feed $22@23, reground oat feed $13 
@14, old process oil meal $47@48, cot- 
tonseed meal $46@53, and gluten feed 
$39.40, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

Dee. 38-89 ....... 12,000 2,500 22 
Previous week ..... 12,000 3,000 25 
EGGE POOP ccccesess 16,000 4,000 25 
Two years ago..... 28,000 8,267 29 
Three years ago.... 24,000 13,640 57 
Four years ago..... 24,000 15,400 64 
Five years ago..... 18,000 6,500 34 

CORN GOODS 


The price of corn persists in holding 
such an abnormal level that normal buy- 
ing of corn products is sorely affected. 
Business in cereals has been very quiet 
for several months, and between the holi- 
days was absolutely flat. The absence of 
export demand continues, with little hope 
of a decided revival under present price 
conditions. Domestic customers have 
bought very little, either for immediate 
or later shipment. As a rule, heavy 
orders are placed by Dec. 1 for needs 
throughout the winter months, but little 
if any such business has been received 
thus far. Corn goods trade has resolved 
itself into a waiting game, with price 
apparently the only solution. There has 
been no change in prices, although corn 
is firmer and somewhat higher. At the 
close, on Dec. 29, corn flour was quoted 
at $1.95@2.05, corn meal at $1.90@2, and 
corn grits at $1.95@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, 
at the mill. 

CASH GRAIN 


Wheat closed 2@4¢ higher. Receipts, 
38 cars; previous week, 35; last year, 43. 
Millers and shippers in market, and ab- 
sorbing small receipts. Basis improved. 
Spring at better premium over winter 
of similar grade. Choice dark scarce 
and wanted. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern closed at $1.17@1.21, No. 2 $1.15@ 
1.19, No. 3 $1.18@1.17; No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.10@1.13, No. 2 $1.07@1.11, No. 3 
$1.05@1.10; No. 1 red winter $1.09@1.10, 
No. 2 $1.08@1.09, No. 3 $1.06@1.07; No. 
1 mixed $1.05@1.13, No. 2 $1.04@1.11, 
No. 3 $1.02@1.09. 

Rye closed 4%@lIc higher. Receipts, 
33 — week, 45; last year, 
108. G demand on shipping account; 
receipts light. Choite Wisconsin milling 

ades in scant supply and wanted. 
Basis fractionally improved; No. 2 
ranged 344c under May price. No. 1 
closed at 704%@70%c; No. 2, 70%@ 
70%c; No. 3, 69@70c; No. 4, 65@69c. 

Corn closed %c higher. Receipts, 404 
cars; previous week, 551; last year, 337. 
Offerings moderate, with demand 
for all descriptions from industries and 


shippers. Basis improved, especially on 
white, which ranged at December price 
to %c over after selling at discounts for 
some time. Yellow discounted %@lc 
under white. No. 3 white closed at 70% 
@ilc; No. 3 yellow, 69%@70c; No. 3 
mixed, 69144 @70c. 

Oats closed 1%c higher. Receipts 186 
cars; previous week, 198; last year, 246. 
Good local and shipping demand. Choice 
heavy in light supply and wanted by ce- 
real mills. Feed trade fairly active. 
Basis improved. No. 3 white closed at 
4444 @44%e. 

Barley closed steady. Receipts, 96 
cars; previous week, 155; last year, 139. 
Offerings small and largely ordinary. 
Malting taken readily, but feed is quiet. 
Choice to fancy, 46@48-lb test, quotable 
at 73@75c; fair to good, 43@45-lb test, 
60@72c; light weight, 38@42-lb test, 55 
@65c; feed and rejected, 50@58c. Iowa 
was quoted at 55@75c, as to quality; 
Wisconsin, 58@75c; Minnesota, 55@75c; 
Dakota, 55@70c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbls... 26,450 6,290 17,650 48,221 
Wheat, bus.. 53,200 60,200 49,450 45,100 
Corn, bus.... 597,920 498,760 321,300 154,896 
Oats, bus.... 404,800 520,290 254,975 439,400 
Barley, bus.. 135,880 205,400 49,800 54,660 
Rye, bus..... 42,450 166,970 3,020 41,660 
Feed, tons... 1,336 180 7,909 7,907 


NOTES 

Shipments of flour from Milwaukee in 
1923 were in excess of those in 1922, be- 
ing 2,388,345 bbls, compared with 2,259,- 
136 in the previous year. Receipts fell 
off slightly, being 1,996,530 bbls, com- 
pared with 2,589,245. 

Edward H. Hickey, for 14 years man- 
aging editor of Flour & Feed and Pack- 
ages, published in Milwaukee by Warren 
R. Anderson, has resigned, and on Jan. 
1 becomes a member and manager of 
the New Illinois Printing Co., Rockford, 
Ill. 

Henry E. Brooks, who died at Salina, 
Kansas, on Dec. 17, formerly was promi- 
nent in Milwaukee and a member on 
*change. He was manager of the Stern, 
Kern and Manegold mills in turn, going 
to Kansas in 1903. Mr. Brooks was a 
brother of Jeff J. Brooks, chief wheat 
buyer for Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee. 

The Bush Grain Co., 93 Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee, is credited with a new 
high record in fast service. A car of 
corn was shipped from Gilbert, Iowa, 
350 miles to Milwaukee, on Dec. 22. It 
arrived in four days, on Dec. 26, was in- 
spected and unloaded by Dec. 27, and on 
Dec. 28 the accounting covering the item 
was in the mail to the shipper. 

The Kellogg Seed Co., 186 Florida 
Street, Milwaukee, has work well under 
way on repairs to its elevator and ware- 
house, damaged by fire on Dec. 13. The 
work will cost between $15,000 and $20,- 
000. The Philip Orth Co., wholesale flour 
and bakery materials, is rushing repairs. 
The fire originated in the elevator of 
Kneisler Bros., adjoining, which is a 
total loss and probably will not be re- 
built. 

R. L. McCorkle, of Algona, Iowa, has 
been appointed manager of the Sheldon, 
Iowa, office of the W. M. Bell Co., grain 


commission, Chamber of Commerce, Mil- ~ 


waukee. He succeeds C. J. Willson, who 
will be assigned to other duties. E. S. 
Warner has resigned as manager of the 
Bell company branch at Sac City, Iowa, 
and is succeeded by H. G. Parsons, who 
has represented the Bartlett-Frazier Co. 
at Estherville, Iowa, for some time. 
“Grow your own protein feeds,” is a 
slogan adopted by numerous county ag- 
ricultural agents in Wisconsin in advis- 
ing farmers relative to cutting down 
feed bills. Soy beans is the favorite crop 
suggested. In Wood County, which 
claims to have an annual feed bill of 
$500,000, farmers have co-operatively 
purchased 120 bus Manchurian soy bean 
seed and 2,000 lbs certified Grimm alfalfa 
seed to be planted for 1924 dairy ration. 
L. E. Meyer. 





ILLINOIS CROP CONDITIONS 
Cuicaco, I1nu.—A. J. Surratt, Illinois 
agricultural statistician, in his current 
report, states: Part of the winter wheat 
acreage was sown later than usual, due 
to wet weather delaying soil prepara- 
tion. Weather conditions have not fa- 
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vored as heavy a top growth as usual, 
but seed germinated uniformly and plant 
growth will enter the winter stage in 
about an average condition. Reports 
continue to show a marked reduction in 
the acreage. There are a few reports 
of Hessian fly, chiefly in the southern 
portion. Wheat on farms is not much 
above the usual light reserve at this 
time of year. 

Corn husking is nearing completion, 
and about the usual amount of plowing 
has been completed in most of the north- 
ern half of the state, but progress of 
farm work has been less favorable in 
some central areas, due to more frequent 
rain interruptions of field work continu- 
ing into December. Corn husking is 
about 85 per cent completed. Reports 
mostly range from 90 to 100 per cent in 
northern and upper west central areas, 
to 65 to 95 per cent husked in the re- 
mainder of the state. Unfavorable 
weather conditions for drying out corn, 
with considerable blown down in some 
localities, combined with rain interrup- 
tions, necessity of much sorting out of 
damaged corn and shortage of help, have 
greatly delayed the work this fall. The 
market movement has been moderate to 
date, due to heavy farm feed require- 
ments and the unsatisfactory market 
price offered for much of the new corn 
of high moisture content. 


S. O. Werner. 





Canada—Milling in October 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 


in October, 1923, as reported by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 
WOR cc vsv ness 5,179,581 4,650,153 9,829,734 
RD v8.6. 3.0- 0.0:0.8 569,550 736,587 1,306,137 
|) MTT 94,784 60,087 154,871 
Buckwheat 38,064 } «..... 38,064 
Pe bs Seeds eee « See5 8 86 é bea 4,046 
ELT 116,358 8,676 125,034 
Mixed grain ... 1,069,361 35,899 1,105,260 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 


sulting from the above grindings in Octo- 

ber, 1923: 

Wheat flour, 
b 


bls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 pat.. 165,777 318,328 484,105 
Manitoba 2 pat.. 247,501 374,113 621,614 
Ont. win, straight 48,496 50000 48,496 
Ae GCN « cecee 669,518 309,841 979,359 
Totals, flour ...1,131,292 1,002,282 2,133,574 
Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour...... 2,820 4,688 7,508 
ME 04% te aeversecece 16,886 15,723 32,609 
Shorts and middlings. 23,921 20,794 44,715 
All other offal ....... Rae’ verba 3,698 
Other cereals, 
lbs— East West Total 
ge 1,449,587 2,740,398 4,189,985 
Rolled oats ...4,370,797 10,146,633 14,517,430 
Barley, pot and 
POAT] oeccees 387,910 119,985 498,895 
Rye meal ..... te: | rrerr 139,420 
Corn flour and 
MOA] .ocscces 934,450 14,504 948,954 


B’kwheat flour. 617,163 617,163 

Total products in months of June, July, 
August and September, 1923 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat flour, 





bbIls— June July Aug. Sept. 
Manitoba 1 patent. 266 266 267 369 
Manitoba 2 patent. 435 387 412 457 
Ont. wint. straight. 25 25 44 43 
rig. eee 371 489 280 479 

Totals, flour ...1,097 1,167 1,003 1,348 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour... 5 4 5 6 
MN ceeedetecrvece 16 16 14 21 
Shorts and mid- 

re 22 22 21 30 
All other offal..... 3 4 3 5 
Other cereals, 

lbs— 
OCetenens .ecccscece 1,291 807 504 552 
Rolled oats ...... 4,843 7,692 7,329 9,390 
Barley, pot and 

pea4rl ....cesscee 118 84 205 445 
Rye meal ........ 122 61 70 163 
Corn flour and 

MOR] wccccccccce 677 708 814 1,202 
Buckwheat flour.. 63 58 36 111 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 
from Nov. 1, 1922, to Oct. 31, 1923, in bar- 


rels: 
ee eg ee ee 2,228,401 
I «i. ajo 6 ERA DOC 0 204 000s 1,947,775 
PE Pec ce pee eesheeeeenenae ees 1,643,794 
(oe ena ond Rete bede wekne Se 1,472,959 
DED £66.0065 0405.04 00K eed 00500 60% 1,676,668 
RS Whe CARS ahs 6 4b44d Cc rhet ce NSS 1,383,188 
EE Shabbos cates (ade eoaneen ee ends 1,325,246 
| TPCT LEAP CREE Le ee 1,145,936 
DE SebhA6Sbi S60 ccanveebeesneeeun 1,206,774 
SEPP TER TPE TERETE eT 1,058,014 
ND ny <aicda 0a bo cewe cee eee 1,410,395 
Ee oe ne bh 546 eR Dae e ee 2,208,657 
MD 56 US iivOd va 0.06 v6.50 06 ve nh oes 18,707,807 





Total exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts (exclusive of forest products) from 
the United States for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, were valued at 
$1,799,000,000, compared with $1,915,- 
000,000 in 1922, a decrease of $117,000,- 
000, or a little over 6 per cent. 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign cdvertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpon, Ena., Dec. 12, 1923 








PLEA FOR GOLD STANDARD 


In a recent address before the Insti- 
tute of Bankers and the Society of Ac- 
countants at Edinburgh, Sir Charles 
Addis, London chairman of the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation, 
entered an emphatic plea for the return 
of the gold standard existing before the 
war. Upon the issue of the conflict 
which swung round this project, he said, 
might depend whether Great Britain 
was to regain her former supremacy as 
the financial center of the world or sink 
to the level of a second class power. 

Having reviewed the gold standard 
system which existed in pre-war days, 
he passed on to what now were the con- 
ditions precedent to its restoration. The 
Cunliffe report of 1918 laid down the 
following: (1) cessation of government 
borrowing; (2) the effective use of the 
Bank of England’s discount; (3) the 
legal limitation of fiduciary note issues. 
This was the British monetary policy, 
and it could not be too widely known 
that this was the case, as it was vital, 
because of the all-iinportant psychologi- 
cal element. 

It made all the difference whether buy- 
ers and sellers abroad saw any uncer- 
tainty or weakness of policy on the one 
hand or, on the other, were convinced 
that the British people were firm in their 
determination to insure that the sacri- 
fices already made had not been in vain. 

Sir Charles then dealt with the charge 
that the official monetary policy was the 
main impediment to trade recovery, in 
fact was the cause of the existing trade 
depression and unemployment. He asked 
whether any substantial relation of cause 
and effect had been established between 
the currency policy and the trade de- 
pression. He said it was unscientific to 
seek afar off for an explanation of any 
phenomenon, when there were obvious 
and adequate causes to be found close 
at hand. ‘The present depression of 
trade had been intensified and extended 
by the war, but it would be wrong to 
regard it as altogether abnormal. 

The fact was that, as always, the waste 
and havoc of war made a subsequent 
boom in industry inevitable; there was 
the usual feverish activity in speculative 
production, and prices rose rapidly to 
their peak in 1920. Then the wheel 
turned. It was fantastic to single out 
the policy of deflation as the principal 
cause of unemployment, when surely it 
must be evident that the main cause was 
the loss of export trade, due partly to 
the impoverishment of Britain’s foreign 
customers, and still more to the disor- 
ganization and unsettlement of Europe. 

In Great Britain, prices have fallen 
much more rapidly than the volume of 
purchasing power. Bank deposits and 
notes in circulation, for instance, are 
twice as much, while prices are only half 
as much again as they were before the 
war, so a margin of credit was still avail- 
able for the revival of trade when it 
came. 

If it were true that production was 
working up to the limit of its present 
capacity to absorb credit, then the only 
result of inflation would be to inflate 


prices and speculation without increas- 
ing production, and therefore without 
any compensating increase of a. 
ment. An undue expansion of credit 
which produced no increase in produc- 
tion was everywhere recognized to be 
antisocial. Inflation was no remedy for 
unemployment. 

Sir Charles then went on to say that 
there was a great deal of exaggeration 
about the evils of price variation, Fluc- 
tuations in price, so long as they were 
not too abrupt or excessive, had an 
economic service to perform, which could 
not be dispensed with. Business condi- 
tions never were normal. Production in- 
creased and decreased; orders at one 
time were multiplied beyond capacity, 
and at another dropped to zero. Condi- 
tions were always changing, but business 
management early learned to accommo- 
date itself to mutable conditions, and 
when the changes were gradual and 
spread over a long period of time they 
never seriously interfered with the de- 
velopment of trade. 

The proposals for stabilization were 
still vague in outline, and in his judg- 
ment it would require more convincing 
arguments than had yet been advanced 
to persuade the business world and the 
financial world that it was wise to sub- 
stitute a new and untried form of man- 
aged currency for the automatic gold 
standard which had grown up with the 
prosperity of Great Britain, was familiar 
to its people, and was suited to their 
practical genius. 


FLOUR PRICES 

The attitude of florr buyers seems to 
show no change, and the actual volume 
of trading must have been small, if re- 
ports received are any criterion to go 
by. Arrivals of flour have been heavy, 
and it is understood that, unfortunately, 
a goodly quantity is going into store, and 
until some of this has been worked off 
there can be little inducement for buy- 
ers to undertake further commitments 
forward. 

The efforts made by holders to avoid 
storing have been great, with the result 
that very low prices have been taken, in 
fact it is rumored that as low as 22s 
414d, c.i.f., has been accepted for ar- 
rived Canadian export patents. No such 
price as this has been received from the 
mills in Canada for a long time, so the 
loss resulting from such a sale must be 
fairly heavy, although small compared 
with those that importers and traders 
generally faced in the early part of 1923. 

Cable offers on Dec. 12 were 3d lower, 
and the majority of Canadian export 
patents can be bought at 33s, c.i.f., al- 
though some are asking 3d more, but 
the market reports do not speak of any 
real trading, except for a few scattered 
orders from short sales, which are being 
covered for December shipment. Top 
Canadian patents are offered at 35s 6d 
@3i7s 3d, according to quality, but here 
again resellers are accepting lower prices 
to avoid storing, which seems to stop 
forward business entirely. 

An occasional offer of Kansas flours is 
reported, but the prices appear quite out 
of line with London buyers’ ideas, good 
quality export patent offering at 35s 6d 
@36s 6d, with lower qualities around 34s 
down to 33s, according to quality. 

Australian flours are still held for 33s, 
ex-store, and in the forward position 
nothing lower than 3ls, c.i.f., has been 
reported. 

The official price for straight run flour 
remains unchanged at 37s 6d, delivered, 
which is equal.to about 33s 6d, c.i.f., but 
the actual price which would be accepted 
is also unchanged, and this is about Is 
6d less, It is also reported that a Lon- 


don miller is offering a flour made en- 
tirely from Canadian hard wheat (a 
straight run) at 36s, delivered, and to 
compete with this importers should be 
able to purchase export patents at not 
exceeding 32s, c.i.f. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 
Flour arrivals were heavy in the week 
ending Dec. 12, the quantities, in sacks 
of 280 lbs each, being as follows: from 
the United States, 10,051; Canada, 17,- 
466; Australia, 3,408; Continent, 328; 
Argentina, 3,284, 
WHEAT PRICES 


The wheat market has been very quiet, 
prices moving within narrow limits, and 
on Dec. 12 were: No. 1 northern Manito- 
ba, arrived, 44s 6d; November-December 
43s 444d@43s 74d, December-January 
43s 3d, and January-February 43s. Ro- 
safe, 6344-lb, new crop, for January- 
February is offered at 43s, and 62%4-lb 
at 42s 6d. Australian for January-Feb- 
ruary is offered at 45s 6d. 


MILL OFFALS 


The offal market keeps firm for near 
delivery, and this is of great value to 
home millers, as it helps them out on 
their flour prices. London made bran 
is unchanged at £7 per ton, and mid- 
dlings have firmed up to £8 2s 6d, both 
ex-mill. Plate pollards in near positions 
would realize £6 12s 6d, but they are 
very scarce; December-January would 
come at £6, and January-February at 
£5 12s 6d. Fancy Plate middlings afloat 
would make £9 5s; December shipment 
are worth £8 10s, and January-February 
£8 2s 6d. 

OATMEAL 


Demand for spot and near at hand 
lots keep very steady, but there seems 
to be little inclination to make forward 
purchases. Scotch prices are unchanged, 
with Aberdeen at £18 and Midlothian at 
£21, both ex-store. London made is also 
unchanged on the week. The prices for 
American and Canadian rolled oats keep 
firm at 39s 6d, c.i.f., but oatmeal is slight- 
ly lower at 38s, c.i.f., as top price. It is 
reported that a few scattered orders 
have been put through at a shade under 
this figure. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports from the United States and 
Canada into London during the week 
ending Dec. 14, 1923, in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Canadian Pioneer— 


MARE co Wdc debe ctvavicrsiuccenescrdsess 1,500 
From Montreal per ss. Antonia— 

Pride of Canada 500 Canadian Hun- 

Strong Boy .... 500 garian Pat... 500 

Grand Empire..1,250 Cup Winner ... 750 

Wilsuitu ....... 500 King’s Quality. 1,000 

Brilliant ...... 1,000 Queen of Super- 

VISOR cccscces 1,250 latives ...... 250 
From Montreal per ss. Vasconia— 

Warrior ....... 628 Stupendous .... 1,000 

Summit ....... 750 Strenuous ..... 500 
From Boston per ss. Verbania— 

GE BE 0.6.58 SH 000536 36S EEN e vec 8 2,000 
From New York per ss. Tyrrhenia— 

ee 1,002 Olympic ....... 2,000 

Amazon ....... 2,000 Gold Medal ... 1,000 
From New York per ss. London Com- 

merce— 

Huron .....eces 500 Golden Lion ... 1,000 

Battle ......... 2,000 Nelson ........ 7,600 
From Baltimore per ss, Lexington— 

ME wecieccvdtededesestctoenewieentes 5,000 


FIRST ARRIVALS OF RUSSIAN WHEAT 


The first consignment of Russian wheat 
to reach this country since the war ar- 
rived at Hull on Dec. 9, amounting ta 
2,500 tons. It is reported that Russia 
has chartered a fleet of ships to load 
500,000 tons of grain—presumably wheat 
and barley—during December and Janu- 
ary, but a considerable quantity of this 
is destined for continental markets. 

The same ship which brought the 
wheat to Hull also brought 2,500 tons 


of barley, but this is not the first con- 
signment of barley to Great Britain since 
the war. It appears that a Bristol firm 
received a cargo as far back as March 21, 
shipped from Novorossiysk, and amount- 
ing to 22,346 qrs, and also in June from 
the same port, the quantity being 19,184 
qrs. 
THE ISLES OF THE SEA 


Off the northwestern coast of Scot- 
land there lies a little group of islands 
which at the present time are in sore 
straits through the failure of the potato 
crop and the shortage of fuel brought 
about by excessive rain. There have 
only been 20 dry days since May, and the 
islands have known neither summer nor 
autumn, but only a succession of gray, 
sunless, rainy days. The result is that 
potatoes, which are their staple food, are 
diseased, the hay crop is uncut, while the 
peat is in such a sodden state as to be 
unusable. 

The inhabitants of these islands num- 
ber 20,000, and their chief means of live- 
lihood is fishing. For the past two years 
the fishing has been very unprofitable, 
the people complaining that a large 
amount of illegal trawling goes on with- 
in the three-mile limit, which is greatly 
to their detriment. 

These islands are bare and bleak, and 
the housing conditions are extraordinary. 
It is said that in hundréds of cases hu- 
man beings and animals live under the 
same thatch, with only a partition be- 
tween the living room and the byre. 
Some of the houses are minus chimneys, 
and some windowless. They are mostly 
built of stones, fitted together into a 
double wall with turf between. 

Into an existence which is at the best 
very hard and forbidding, starvation is 
showing its ugly form, and parish coun- 
cils are considering ways and means of 
providing relief to tide the people over 
till the summer fishing. Two cures for 
permanent relief are suggested, one be- 
ing adequate protection for the shipping 
industry and the other emigration. It is 
— that 500 of the people of the 
Island of Lewis emigrated to Canada 
and Australia this year. 


RESULT OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 


The outcome of the general election 
has been described as a defeat without a 
victory. Never was there a more unsat- 
isfactory result, and a most difficult po- 
litical situation has been created. Tariff 
reform has been turned down by 3,000,- 
000 votes, and, on the other hand, the 
capital levy has been turned down by 
over 5,000,000, but the Labor-Socialists 
have been returned to Parliament with 
an increased representation of 47 and the 
Liberals of 41, while the Conservatives 
have changed their majority of 77 to a 
minority of 100. 

Nevertheless, the Conservatives have 
emerged from the fight as the strongest 
party, and the new Parliament stands 
as follows: Conservatives 253, Labor 191, 
Liberals 158, Independents 8, with one 
result still unknown. The government 
supporters, according to present known 
results, are, therefore, 257, and the op- 
position 357. 

The position places the country peril- 
ously near a Labor government. At first 
it was thought almost inevitable that 
Premier Baldwin would resign, in which 
case the King would have asked the lead- 
er of the Labor-Socialists, Ramsey Mac- 
donald, to form a ministry, and this 
party has been most industrious in pass- 
ing resolutions to rule whenever an op- 
portunity of forming a government is 
afforded it. Meantime, however, Premier 
Baldwin, in consultation with his cabinet, 
has decided to retain the reins of office 
until Parliament meets on Jan. 9, and 
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then face the probability of defeat. 
There is a possibility that a working ar- 
rangement or coalition will come about 
between the Conservatives and Liberals, 
but this suggestion is tabooed by the 
Liberals. As it is, the question of tariffs 
is effectually shelved and Mr. Baldwin 
will have to confine his programme to 
noncontentious measures; that is to say, 
if he is allowed to carry on. 


BRITAIN’S POLITICAL CRISI§ 


On Nov. 16, Parliament was dissolved 
in order that an appeal might be made to 
the country on the great question of pro- 
tection. It was dissolved by royal proc- 
lamation, and in the King’s speech ref- 
erence was made to the unfortunate 
failure of the government to secure the 
appointment, with the collaboration of 
the United States, of a commission of 
inquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay 
reparations and to the profound anxiety 
caused by the continuance of the present 
economic conditions in Europe. 

Attention was also called to the recent 
imperial conference and the important 
questions affecting foreign relations, em- 
pire defense and the promotion of trade 
which were then discussed. The address 
concluded as follows: 

“The position of agriculture and the 
problem of unemployment throughout 
the country continue to cause me deep 
anxiety. Despite all the efforts of my 
government to stimulate trade and to 
alleviate distress the circumstances of a 
large number of our fellow-citizens still 
remain deplorable. My ministers are con- 
vinced that unless measures for the safe- 
guarding and development of the home 
market are adopted no permanent im- 
provement in the situation can be ex- 
pected.” 

The Parliament of 1922-23 was the 
shortest since 1886, having lasted just 
over a year. Mr. Baldwin was severely 
censured by Liberals and Laborites for 
rushing the country into an election, and 
he has been accused of a political trick, 
while even some of the nervous Tories 
regarded it as a hazardous proceeding 
and one likely to reduce their party to 
something like impotence. In defense of 
his action the prime minister asserted 
that it was absolutely imperative and 
the only honest course to take, in view of 
the drastic change in policy that he con- 
sidered essential to the well-being of the 
country to introduce, especially as the 
late prime minister, Bonar Law, had giv- 
en a pledge to the country that he would 
make no fundamental changes in the fis- 
cal system without consulting the electo- 
rate. 

THE TORY POLICY 


A full and clear statement of the fiscal 
policy for which he was asking for a 
mandate from the country was given 
by Mr. Baldwin in an address to his 
constituents immediately following the 
dissolution of Parliament. He stated 
that the continuance of unemployment 
and under-employment year after year— 
this being the fourth winter of such con- 
ditions—was disorganizing the whole 
fabric of industry and credit, and had a 
tendency to undermine the very founda- 
tions of the national and municipal life 
of the country. 

In large measure these conditions were 
due to the political and economic disor- 
ganization and poverty of Europe, ac- 
companied by broken exchanges and high- 
er tariffs all the world over. No govern- 
ment with any sense of responsibility 
could continue to sit with tied hands 
watching the unequal struggle of our 
industries, and drastic measures were 
necessary for dealing with such condi- 
tions as long as they continued. 

He proposed, therefore, (1) to raise 
revenue by methods less unfair to home 
production; (2) to give special assist- 
ance to industries suffering from unfair 
foreign competition; (3) to negotiate for 
reductions of foreign tariffs in those di- 
rections which would most benefit ex- 
port trade; (4) to give substantial pref- 
erence to the empire and assist in em- 
pire development. 

Such a , the prime minister held, 
would defend industry a the pres- 
ent emergency and eventua y secure a 
greater measure of real free trade, both 
within the empire and with foreign coun- 
tries. Trade which is subject to the 
arbitrary interference of every foreign 


tariff and at the mercy of every dis- 
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turbance arising from the distraction of 
Europe, in his opinion, was in no sense 
free, and certainly not fair to the people 
of this land. 


FREE FOODSTUFFS 


In regard to foodstuffs, Mr. Baldwin 
stated that it was not the intention of 
the government to impose any duties on 
wheat, flour, oats, meat (including bacon 
and ham), cheese, butter, eggs or on raw 
material of any kind used by manufac- 
turers. Any protective duty on wheat, 
he claimed, was not practical politics, 
for the reason that this country could 
only raise a mere fraction of the grain 
required for bread. If a tariff were im- 
posed it would lead to higher-priced 
bread, and no such rise could be contem- 
plated at a time like the present, when 
there were between 1,000,000 and 2,000,- 
000 unemployed, as well as a great deal 
of short time, with a large amount of 
poverty throughout the land. 

In referring to agriculture he said the 
government’s intention was to assist this 
most important national industry by a 
bounty of £1 per acre on all holdings of 
arable land exceeding one acre, in order 
to maintain employment on the land, the 
farmer to give a guaranty to pay not 
less than 30s per week to an able-bodied 
laborer. It was to be left to the farmer 
to decide what to grow on the land, not 
putting any restrictions upon him or in 
any way pledging him to raise grain. By 
granting him this, bounty it was hoped 
that the decline in cultivation of the land 
would be stemmed and farming generally 
rendered more profitable. This bounty 
would cost the country £11,000,000 per 
year. 

THE LIBERAL POLICY 


First and foremost in the Liberal pro- 
gramme was the upholding of free trade. 
Its proponents claimed that the country, 
instead of being ruined by free imports, 
was being kept alive by them, that they 
have made it the greatest exporter of 
manufactured goods in the world and 
have built up its wonderful shipping in- 
dustry. 

To stop imports would mean the stop- 
ping of exports, and with less work for 
shipping there would be less work for a 
great body of men, such as_ sailors, 
port laborers, warehousemen, middlemen, 
clerks and shipbuilders, who would re- 
ceive no benefit from an improvement 
in the home market. Only a few favored 
trades would benefit by protection, and 
the cure would be worse than the com- 
plaint. 

To solve the immediate problem of un- 
employment the Liberals offered a re- 
sumption of full relations with Russia, 
and a bold and courageous use of na- 
tional credit for the purposes of internal 
development, including road and water 
transport, the supply of cheap power 
and imperial development. For such as 
still remained unemployed they proposed 
to remodel the insurance acts with a view 
to providing reasonable subsistence to a 
man and his family under such circum- 
stances. 

Their foreign policy contemplated a 
prompt settlement of reparations, with 
due consideration for the position of 
interallied debts, and an earnest endeav- 
or to co-operate with America in bring- 
ing peace to the world. Both the Liberal 
and Tory parties agreed that the League 
of Nations must be supported and its 
scope and power enlarged until all na- 
tions were included in it. 


THE LABOR POLICY 


The chief features of the Labor pro- 
gramme were a levy on capital, and the 
nationalization of land and the essential 
industries of the country, such as mines, 
railways and electric power. All indi- 
vidual fortunes over £5,000 would be 
subject to the levy, which the Labor 
party claimed would immediately reduce 
taxation by reducing the war debts, now 
costing the country £1,000,000 per day in 
interest, and would also result in the 
cheapening of the cost of the necessities 
of life. 

Lord Derby, in referring to this pro- 
posal in a speech, said that some people 
seemed to think rich men kept strong 
boxes full of gold. It was not realized 
that capital was invested in land, houses, 
ships, shops, factories and machinery, 
and that before there could be any levy 
these things would have to be turned into 


gold. Even then, if all were sellers 
where would the buyers come from? 

He affirmed, without hesitation, that 
there was not a single business in the 
country that would survive the ordeal, 
and that whole sources of revenue would 
be killed, increasing unemployment rath- 
er than helping to do away with it. How- 
ever, it would seem that labor was some- 
what afraid of its own bogey, as it was 
asserted by some labor candidates that 
a capital levy would not come into opera- 
tion until the question had been submit- 
ted again to the country. 





LIVERPOOL 


The general election has been the only 
thing of interest for the week ending 
Dec. 12. Business in wheat has been 
very slow. Prices are about unchanged, 
but with smaller shipments some grades 
are dearer, particularly Manitoba, this 
quality being quoted at 9d advance on 
passage. Wheat from Argentina is eas- 
ier, and quoted at about 6d per qr lower 
than the previous week. Liverpool grad- 
ed wheat futures have been very neg- 
lected, and are about unchanged to 4d 
per ctl lower, being quoted for December 
delivery at 8s 11%4d, with March at 
8s 814d. 

IMPORTED FLOUR 

Importers, generally speaking, are a 
bit more optimistic. Canadian millers 
are coming more into line, and giving 
them a chance of competing with English 
milled flour. Manitoba export patents 
are offered at 33s, c.i.f., for December 
seaboard, and quite a fair trade has 
taken place. American flours, unfor- 
tunately, are offered far above the prices 
this market can afford to pay, and 35s, 
c.i.f., has been bid but refused for De- 
cember seaboard, for a flour which is 
certainly nowhere near 2s better quality 
than Manitoba export patent. A fair 
inquiry prevails for Australian for pas- 
sage and shipment, but shippers are not 
yet down to a basis on which business 
could be done. Kansas patents are quot- 
ed at 34s 6d, c.i.f., for December ship- 
ment, but no business has taken place. 


HOME MILLED 

Home millers report a slow demand 
without any change in prices, Ireland 
has of late been taking large quantities 
of home milled flour, and millers are 
getting more for their flour than for 
some time. Prices are about as follows: 
bakers, 34s 6d; straight run, 36s 6d@37s. 


LOW GRADE FLOURS 


Low grades are in rather better de- 
mand, and sales of Plate flour have been 
made at £9, January seaboard shipment, 
and £9 7s 6d on spot. French low grade 
on spot sold at £9 5s, ex-store, and sec- 
ond clears are quoted at 25s 9d, c.i-f., 
for December, but no business has re- 
sulted. 

FEED 

Feedingstuffs in general remain very 
slow. The outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease has brought the trade in cattle 
food almost to a standstill. For Ameri- 
can cake £11 17s 6d has been taken, 
while for January shipment £12, c.i.f., is 
quoted. 





SCOTLAND 


There is not much change in flour 
values. The election and the approach 
of the Christmas season have combined 
to disturb the business feeling of the 
market. Home millers’ prices are 31s 6d 
@32s 6d and 34s 6d. Top grade Mani- 
tobas are quoted at 34s, c.i.f. Kansas 
flours are out of line. American winters 
are also dear, being offered at 38s 6d@ 
39s, but they are not selling freely. Ca- 
nadian winters are held at 35s, and also 
are regarded as too dear. The best 
value on the market continues to be 
Australian flour, which is available at 
31s 6d@32s for January shipment, 
though on spot it is a trifle dearer. There 
is little doing. Bakers are not disposed 
to buy, despite the fact that in some 
cases spot lots are cheaper than forward 


s. 

Feedingstuffs continue very dear, and 

this is giving the home miller more op- 
portunity to sell offals to advantage. 


BRITISH MILLS AND PROTECTION 


The publicity given in the Scottish 
newspapers to the letter from the Brit- 
ish and Irish Millers’ Association to the 
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prime minister, expressing disappoint- 
ment that it was not proposed to place 
a duty on imported flour, led to a pro- 
test by local millers to the Glasgow Her- 
ald. They criticized the editorial com- 
ments of that newspaper regarding the 
compensation which the milling industry 
received from the government when state 
control of milling was terminated. The 
Herald put the figure at £2,000,000. The 
millers stated that this was an exaggera- 
tion, but they would not disclose the cor- 
rect figure. As a matter of fact the 
actual sum paid in compensation was 
£1,500,000, 





IRELAND 


Politically, affairs all over Ireland are 
becoming more settled, and: a calmer 
feeling prevails in regard to labor trou- 
bles. Men are settling down to work, 
and importers and millers are enabled to 

et on with their business. There is, 

owever, a tendency on the part of Dub- 

lin and the south of Ireland to give 
home milled flour the preference over 
imported flour, even in cases where there 
is little difference in price. 

Loyalty and support of the home coun- 
try is a prominent factor among buyers, 
and this is especially shown by public 
bodies, which are inclined to insist that 
in all bread supplied to public institu- 
tions a certain proportion of Irish milled 
flour must be used. This is making 
home millers busy and checking the im- 
ports of English and American flours 
into Dublin and the south of Ireland, 
though where good, strong flours are re- 
quired Americans and Canadians hold 
their own, because English and Irish 
flours, though very fine in color, lack the 
necessary strength. 


FLOUR MARKET 


In Belfast and the north of Ireland, 
quality, price, and the convenience of de- 
livery are practically the only things 
taken into consideration. The man able 
to supply the required article at the low- 
est price, irrespective of the country of 
its origin, gets the business, with the re- 
sult that competition is keen. 

American quotations are mostly out of 
line for shipment, but there have been 
offers of one or two popular brands of 
soft patents which have been worked 
on pevoag and for December shipment 
at 33s 6d, net, c.if., Belfast, and 34s, 
Dublin. Whether these prices are direct 
quotations from mills or are for fiour 
secured some time ago by importers it is 
difficult to say. Other soft winter wheat 
millers are offering top grades as high 
as 38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 39s, Dub- 
lin, December-January seaboard ship- 
ment. 

Cables for high grade short Manitoba 
— have been few and far between, 

ut the full price of a week ago has been 
maintained and it has not been possible 
to buy under 37@38s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and about 1s more Dublin. Of course 
it is impossible to make this price at 
present for January shipment, as no one 
will consider paying these extreme prices 
ahead until forced to do so. Millers are 
freer sellers of export patents at around 
33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 34s, Dub- 
lin, for January seaboard shipment, but 
even these prices did not tempt business. 

The high prices of Canadian flours 
have stimulated Kansas millers, who have 
been more in evidence during the week 
than for a considerable time. One mill, 
making a very fine, high grade flour, was 
willing to sell for December-January 
shipment at 36s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, which 
was tempting but for the fact that bak- 
ers and merchants generally have been 
off this class of flour and were not 
anxious to start again, believing that the 
value is only temporary. There were 
others offering lower grades at 34s, but 
in this class of flour Canadians have the 
best of it, as regards both price and 
strength. 

Minneapolis mills are not pushing sales 
at present, and quotations are few. One, 
however, is offering at about 35s, Bel- 
fast, and 36s, Dublin, net, c.i-f. 

Australian flours have maintained their 
cheap price on spot on the basis of 33@ 
34s, net, c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. Some 
attempts have been made to do business 
for shipment, and although the price was 
well in line with that obtainable on spot, 
the difficulty of securing freight stood 
in the way of business, and all offers 
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made were subject to freight being avail- 
able. 

English straight run flours are 6d per 
sack lower at about 34s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast and Dublin, and for the higher 
qualities 36@37s are the prices indicated. 
Home millers are busy on old contracts, 
and there is no great pressure to sell. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is steady, but although there 
has been a very good demand on home 
made and foreign, there has been no ad- 
vance in price. Irish flake still com- 
mands anything from 46s to 50s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, the 
price being regulated according to the 
package, fancy or plain. Prices for 
home made are being kept in check by 
the quietness of the raw material, due to 
the free importations of Canadian oats. 
American rolled oats for December-Jan- 
uary seaboard shipment can be had at 
39s per 280 lbs, net, ¢.i.f., Belfast, and 1s 
more Dublin, but flake shipped under 
mills’ own brands and with a reputation 
cannot be secured under 40s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 1s more Dublin. Stocks 
in Belfast are not large, and anything 
arriving is going straight into the hands 
of the retailer, with the result that spot 
prices are being very well maintained. 

In Dublin, stocks are almost at vanish- 
ing point, and although there has been 
some buying for shipment it has not been 
on an extensive scale, and it is not ex- 
pected that there will be sufficient com- 
ing in for some time to bring stocks up 
to normal requirements, with the result 
that all varieties of oatmeal are dearer 
in the south than they are in the north. 

FEED 

Ordinary white bran of the fancy type 
is still maintained at £11 per ton, full 
delivered, bags included, anything avail- 
able coming from English millers. Local 
white bran is quoted at £9 10s@£10 in 
Belfast, delivered, but in Dublin and 
the south nothing under about £10 would 
be accepted for any good home made 
bran. 

Linseed cakes are offered at £12 per 
ton, Belfast, and £12 10s, Dublin, net, 
cif. Stocks in Belfast are quite equal 
to requirements, but are in strong hands 
and there is no inclination on the part 
of importers to cut prices. A_ profit 
should be made on linseed cakes in the 
north of Ireland if it can be made any- 
where, as importers are in the happy 
position of having no local makes to 
contend with. 

Indian meal has maintained its price 
and demand at £10 per ton, bags in- 
cluded, delivered, and flaked variety for 
cattle feeding at £12, Belfast, and £11 
and £13, respectively, Dublin. Cotton 
cakes are very firm at £14, delivered, 
Belfast, and £15, Dublin. 


HOLLAND 

A slightly better feeling prevails, al- 
though it cannot be called a decided im- 
provement in respect to fresh business 
for forward shipment, the stocks on hand 
still requiring attention on importers’ 
part to reduce them to more normal pro- 
portions. The imports during November, 
amounting to around 300,000 bags of 50 
kilos, were far too heavy for home re- 
quirements, and as the export sales 
counted on were very disappointing a 
fair quantity was still in importers’ hands 
at time of arrival. 


GERMAN SITUATION 


During the week ending Dec. 10, how- 
ever, there has been an improvement in 
the demand abroad, and fair shipments 
were made to the Rhine countries. It 
would appear that political circumstances 
in Germany are more satisfactory, and 
that the new currency introduced in Ger- 
many on a fixed basis of gold value is 
having the effect of checking the wild 
and illogical upward movement of prices. 
In fact, it is reported that in various 
parts the prices of essential living re- 
quirements are already on the decline. 


FLOUR TRADE 


As regards domestic flour trade, the 
competition between home millers is as 
strong as ever, and some smaller millers, 
for the time being, have shut down their 
mills in order to reduce stocks, or are op- 
erating on a reduced capacity. The se- 
vere competition of American flour at 
the moment is also being felt. The larg- 
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er mills, working on a more economical 
basis, are, however, operating at full 
time, and some are supplying a flour to 
the baking trade which can compete well 
with many American brands of good re- 
pute, and as these mills are working with 
the baking trade in almost all cases di- 
rect, with small intermediate costs, such 
a method means a saving of trade profits. 
Offals, moreover, command a fair price 
Without experiencing much competition 
from abroad, and as the demand is like- 
ly to continue for the present it helps the 
home miller to meet foreign competition. 

The price of home milled flour on Dec. 
10 was 15.75@16 florins per 100 kilos, 
delivered, against which there were of- 
fers in the market of hard wheat pat- 
ent flour at 15.25 florins, which is not far 
out of line, but failed to attract atten- 
tion. The same quality of flour is of- 
fered on spot at 16 florins, while for 
large quantities a special discount is of- 
fered, so it is easy to understand that 
the desire to buy for forward shipment 
on a higher basis of prices is small, while 
the stock on hand is quite sufficient for 
the near future. 

It will take some time to reduce stocks 
to normal and, meanwhile, fresh business 
will not be entertained to any extent 
unless the demand for flour from our 
neighbors across the border should be- 
come stronger, which does not look un- 
likely, and in which event, with stocks 
moving more rapidly, importers would 
have to book orders so as not to run 
bare of flour. 

The weather, which has been excessive- 
ly wet, with a fair snowfall, is now get- 
ting drier, with slight frosts. 





WHEAT IN THE MALTESE ISLANDS 

In the Maltese Islands, wheat is plant- 
ed in December and harvested in June. 
Of the total area of the islands, which 
is approximately 75,000 acres, more than 
8,700 were sown to wheat the past cereal 
year, which yielded a little more than 
248,100 bus. According to consular ad- 
vices the quantity of wheat required for 
food annually in Malta is estimated by 
local authorities at 1,500,000 bus. The 
islands produce on an average enough 
each year to feed the population for 80 
days; the balance is imported in the form 
of wheat grain and flour, as the occasion 
demands, most of it coming from the 
United States, Australia, and Canada. 


United Kingdom—Crops 


Grain crops of Great Britain and Ireland, 
as reported by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, by calendar years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 








Wheat Barley Oats 
GSES. .ccscces BReee 58,600  j§§$ seeces 
53,538 174,333 
54,336 174,846 
68,435 180,872 
59,523 219,316 
64,036 257,433 
59,290 214,728 
54,568 176,049 
48,376 184,092 
66,559 170,518 
67,701 170,491 
60,042 169,994 
59,625 168,068 
ACRES (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat Barley Oats 
1922 . 2,073 1,689 4,357 
. 2,084 1,781 4,410 
1,981 2,050 4,635 
cocce awe 1,870 5,117 
2,793 1,838 5,603 
ache aes ina ean 2,103 1,796 4,764 
. 2,052 1,652 4,147 
2,333 1,523 4,159 
1,905 1,871 3,888 
1,790 1,930 3,961 
1,970 1,814 4,075 
1,951 1,756 4,051 
ENGLAND AND WALES (000’°S OMITTED) 
—Acres——, 


1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat ...... 54,816 62,492 1,741 1,967 
Barley ...... 41,717 44,620 1,329 1,364 
Oats ....e.. 92,898 87,616 1,974 2,164 


SCOTLAND (000°S OMITTED) 
-—Bus—— -——Acres—, 
1922 1921 1923 1922 


Wheat ...cce 2,520 2,568 59 65 
BE 4.00<.0% 6,133 6,158 159 157 
GE se cccccas 46,917 46,732 968 988 
ALL IRELAND (0000'S OMITTED) 

c-—Acres——, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 

Wmeat ..iccc 1,417 1,451 40 43 
eee 7,170 5.952 170 175 
ee 61,589 656,238 1,213 1,254 
BAGO vscccccde 179 141 7 6 


IRISH FREE STATE (000'S OMITTED) 


-—Bus—, -——Acres—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Wheat ...... 1,203 1,252 34 37 
Barley ...... 7,073 5,830 168 172 
ee 40,127 37,626 814 862 
BPO woccccces 159 126 6 5 
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While buying was quite limited be- 
cause of the holidays, some millers state 
that they had a better trade in the week 
ending Dec. 29 than in any previous holi- 
day week for several years. Generally 
this is taken as an indication of fairly 
active business after Jan. 1. While the 
sale of soft wheat flours to the South has 
been the chief outlet for mills located at 
interior points in St. Louis territory, the 
local mills report that what business they 
have done has been of a general nature. 

Quotations are slightly easier, in sym- 
pathy with the weaker wheat market, but 
other than this they are holding up fairly 
well. There are still some mills appar- 
ently willing to sacrifice all profit in 
order to effect a sale, but they are grow- 
ing less in number. 

Local bakers report a_ satisfactory 
holiday trade, one concern in particular 
doing a remarkably heavy business in 
fruit cakes. Stocks of flour in their 
hands are low, as are their bookings, and 
it is almost inevitable that there will be 
a marked improvement in buying after 
Jan. 1. Country bakers are said to have 
their requirements fairly well booked 
ahead. 

Export trade is dull, with the bulk of 
what flour has been sold for export 
booked for South American markets, 
The flurry of buying for German book- 
ing has died down. 

‘lour quotations: spring first patent 
$5.75@6.20 bbl, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; 
standard patent $5.50@5.90, first clear 
$4.50@5; hard winter short patent $5.40 
@5.85, straight $4.60@5, first clear #@ 
4.25; soft winter short patent $5.25@5.60, 
straight $4.55@4.80, first clear $4@4.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
Dec. B8-BO wavccccvscscser 36,500 57 
PROVIOUS WOOK .ccccccscces 40,600 63 
WO TOD: goss cee seseve6 <3 27,600 55 
TWO FORTS BHO oc ccveccccsa 24,100 48 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Sh, SEN. 8040 400d 5 ae Rad S 30,400 34 
PROVIOER WOK 2. ccccscccce 42,000 49 
eer rrier cee 41,500 54 
TWO FORTS GOO 2c cccicrecres 21,825 29 


MILLFEED - 


Continued mild weather throughout 
this territory and the South, the tem- 
perature seldom having gone below the 
freezing point so far this winter, is 
having a detrimental effect upon the de- 
mand for millfeed. The feeling in the 
market is somewhat easier, and some con- 
cessions have been made in prices. Of- 
ferings from mills are rather light and 
there is little accumulation of stocks. 
Hard winter bran is quoted at $27.50@ 
28 ton, soft winter bran $27.75@28, and 
gray shorts $30@31. 


WHEAT 


The cash wheat market was practically 
bare of suitable milling qualities of soft 
wheat. 
fair, but inferior grades were hard to 
move. Offerings of hard wheat very 
small. Demand quiet. Receipts, 198 
cars, against 367 in the previous week. 
Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.14@1.15; No. 
2 hard, $1.05@1.06. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in corn was slow, and fluctua- 
tions in prices very narrow. Movement 


Demand for — grades was" 
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from the interior has fallen off. Export 
business is gradually enlarging. Trading 
in oats was the lightest in some time, 
with prices holding within a very narrow 
range. No material change in values is 
looked for until after Jan. 1. 

Receipts of corn, 1,172 cars, against 
639 in the previous week. Cash prices: 
No. 3 corn 69@70c, No. 4 corn 67@68c, 
No. 5 corn 65@66c, No. 6 corn 65c; No. 
3 yellow 70@7le, No. 4 yellow 68@69c, 
No. 5 yellow 66c; No. 3 white 70@7Ic, 
No. 4 white 68@69c. Oats receipts, 186 
cars, against 313. Cash prices: No. 2 
oats, 45@46c; No. 3 oats, 44@45c; No. 
4 oats, 44c. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 85,390 102,250 120,470 92,625 
Wheat, bus.. 413,400 783,600 322,980 471,010 
Corn, bus. ..1,848,000 731,900 359,630 236,605 


Oats, bus.... 522,000 634,000 585,750 319,940 
Rye, bus..... 1,300 5,500 2,110 ..... 
Barley, bus.. 28,800 22,400 65,850 10,240 


CAMPAIGN IN BEHALF OF WATERWAYS 


A public educational campaign, cov- 
ering the entire Mississippi valley, will 
be launched immediately by the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association in the interest 
of the $73,000,000 waterway appropria- 
tion bill, introduced in Congress several 
days ago by Representative Cleveland 
A. Newton, Missouri, and which provides 
for the completion, for transportation 
purposes, within a period of five years, 
of necessary development work on the 
Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 

The campaign, it has been explained 
by James E. Smith, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, will pro- 
vide for the immediate circularization of 
all Mississippi valley chambers of com- 
merce, trade organizations and grain ex- 
changes with information pointing out 
the benefits of the proposed legislation 
and urging that they work for its pas- 
sage. Agricultural interests will also 
be approached durin 
campaign, which will last several months. 


NOTES 


Forest Secor, Missouri representative 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has returned from spending the 
holidays in Minneapolis. 

The St. Louis office of the United 
States Shipping Board has been moved 
from its former location on Olive Street 
to the Planters’ Building. 

According to a report recently made 
by the Missouri state board of agricul- 
ture the wheat acreage in the state has 
been reduced 25 per cent from that of 
1922, 

Elmer E. Ells, of the Graham & Mar- 
tin Grain Co., has applied for member- 
ship in the Merchants’ Exchange, St. 
Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
George Batz. 

Louis E, Dennig, of the St. Louis In- 
dependent Printing Co., has applied for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange, 
St. Louis, on transfer of certificate from 
John Mullally. 

On Monday afternoon, Dec. 31, the 
Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis re- 
verted to one of its former customs, that 
of having a New Year’s celebration on 
the trading floor. Singing and dancing 
were part of the programme. 


MEMPHIS 


Christmas week brought no chan 
from the dullness prevailing previously 
in the flour market, although values were 
influenced slightly downward by the easi- 
ness in wheat. Quotations by mills, how- 
ever, were made only when Lesions was 
offered, and this has been in small vol- 
ume, as practically everybody has been 
| to get stocks down as much as 
possible for the inventory period. In 


the course of the’ 
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fact, more attention has been paid to 
collections and trying to get in shape 
for a new year than to the state of the 
market. ea 

Reports continue to indicate that con- 
sumption is going ahead on a reduced 
scale, as conditions in most of this terri- 
tory necessitate economy. The cotton 
shortage is the chief reason, although the 
habit of buying supplies only as needed 
seems to have taken strong hold on the 
public generally. All branches of the 
trade feel confident that the aggregate 
business done in this territory will close- 
ly approximate the usual, and many peo- 
ple say they welcome the change in the 
buying policy. Nobody is willing to book 
business further than 60 days ahead, and 
most mills are said to prefer only 30. 

Mill agents say that the dullness has 
been due to other things than price, but 
they do not think concessions even from 
the prevailing level will induce buying 
yet. Much of the business of this ter- 
ritory for the coming year is of necessity’ 
going to be done on a credit basis, which 
will mean very conservative buying. 

Continued mild weather is said to be 

one of the chief reasons for the failure 
of demand for millfeeds to improve. 
Feeding is less than if weather were cold, 
and the trade is well supplied with pur- 
chases made some time ago. The coming 
of some more consigned bran and shorts, 
after a lull of about one week, has de- 
pressed this market, and wheat bran to 
arrive was offered Dec. 27 at $28 ton, 
without any bidders. Most brokers asked 
$30 or more. Gray shorts were offered 
at $33@34, but the best bid was $82. 
Standard middlings are likewise slow of 
sale. 
Corn meal is a shade easier, with the 
larger mills naming $4 as their price for 
best grade cream in 24’s. Some of the 
smaller mills, however, are quoting as 
low as $3.85. Buyers are not showing 
any interest. All bookings are limited 
to 60 days. 

Quotations, all f.o.b. Memphis, follow: 
soft winter wheat flour, 98-lb cottons, 
best short patents $6.50@7.10, standard 
patents $5.25@5.75; hard winter, 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas patents $5.35@5.60, 
Oklahoma patents $5.25@5.40; hard 
wheat bran, car lots, sacked, $28@29 ton; 
soft wheat bran $29@31; gray shorts, $33 
@34.50; standard middlings, $31@32; 
corn meal, best cream, per bbl, basis 24’s, 
$3.85@4. ‘ 

~ 


J. A. Winkelman, vice president and 
general manager Winkelman Baking Co., 
and Mrs. Theodosia Baldwin, of Bowling 
Green, Ky., surprised their friends on 
Christmas night by being married at the 
home of a friend here. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Export demand for flour through this 
port during the seven days ended Dec. 
27 was reported by exporters, steamship 
operators and forwarders to have great- 
ly exceeded that of the previous seven- 
day period. This was particularly true 
with regard to demand in the tropics, 
where three of the principal steamship 
companies serving Central and South 
America and the West Indies report 19,- 
099 bags flour, compared with 12,231 
the previous week. 

The Gulf Shipping Conference has 
raised February seaboard rates on flour 
from 20c to 2ic from New Orleans to 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. Lykes Bros. 
and the Holland-America Line are the 
principal grain carrying lines out of 
New Orleans for those ports. The con- 
ference also raised a number of rates on 
other commodities. It is said it plans 
a general increase on all commodities. 

Mills are quoting flour to dealers, 





basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: 
Okla- 

Spring Kansas homa Illinois 
Short patent... $6.40 $5.75 $5.50 $7.20 
95 per cent.... 6.00 5.36 5.30 6 80 
100 per cent... 5.70 5.15 5.10 6.35 
Gee scvcececice 5.30 4.95 4.90 5.70 
First clear .... 4.85 4.65 4.55 4.95 
Second clear .. 4.15 4.15 os 4.35 


No. 2 semolina, $6.90; No. 3 semolina, 
$6.60; durum patent, $6.80. 

Wheat bran is quoted by mills at 
$1.62% per 100 lbs. 

Corn products, mill quotations: cream 
meal, in cotton sacks, per 100 lbs, $2.15; 
grits, fine and coarse, $2.20, in jute. 

Feedingstuffs, quotations from mills 
to dealers: No. 1 alfalfa hay $34 ton, 
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No. 2 $32; No. 1 timothy, $25; white 
oats, sacked, 57c bu; No. 3 white oats, 
56c; No. 3 yellow corn, 95c. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


Movement to the tropics, as reported 
by three principal steamship companies: 
United Fruit Co., to Havana 2,550 bags, 
Santiago 250, Kingston 175, Cozumel 10, 
Belize 569, Aux Cayes 40, Colon 1,000, 
Panama City 300, Guayaquil 4,843, Payta 
500, Limon 1,140, Bocas Del Toro 75, 
Guatemala City 2,701, Port Barrios 
508, Tela 12, Castella 1,222; Vaccaro 
Bros., to Vera Cruz 2,750, La Ceiba 154; 
Southern Pacific (Morgan Line), to 
Havana, 300. 

S. P. Fears, chief inspector and weigh- 
master for the New Orleans Board of 
Trade, reports having inspected 309,680 
bus wheat and 102,857 bus corn to Dec. 
27, and gave the elevator stocks at this 
date as follows: wheat, 359,000 bus; corn, 
211,000; oats, 1,000; rye, 19,000. 


ELEVATOR SPONSOR WINS CUP 


Rudolf S. Hecht, president of the 
board of commissioners of the Port of 








to be of the latest design, and the week- 
ly output is given at 60,000 lbs. Everett 
G. Lawrence is general manager, and 
Eli von Landahl is in charge of the 
manufacturing of Nuola, a high grade 
margarin. 

Albert Artigue, of the Socola Rice 
Mills, was the first purchaser at the New 
Orleans Rice Futures board. Prices had 
advanced 3-16@%c per lb during the 
week ended Dec. 27, with the sentiment 
at that time bullish. Receipts were 46,- 
261 pockets and 21,401 sacks. Receipts 
thus far this season are 446,905 sacks 
and 472,107 pockets, compared with 740,- 
531 sacks and 564,378 pockets during the 
same period last year. 


R. A. Surivan. 





TRANSPORTATION CONFERENCE 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—A national con- 
ference on transportation, to be held 
in this city Jan. 9-11, is announced by 
Julius H. Barnes, president of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 

Two hundred leaders in agricultural, 
commercial, educational, financial and 








Rudolf 8. Hecht Receiving the Times-Picayune Cup 
Mr. Hecht; H. G. Morgan, Jr; L. K. Nicholson, president of the Times- 
Picayune Publishing Co; Colonel Allison Owen. 


Left to right: 


New Orleans, accredited with having 
been the prime factor in devising a plan 
for financing the public grain elevator, 
one of the chief facilities of this port, 
was awarded the Times-Picayune loving 
cup for the most outstanding services to 
New Orleans in 1922. The ceremony of 
presentation took place on the river 
front, and was witnessed by a large 
crowd of warehouse and shipping men, 
bankers and delegates to the convention 
of American Port Authorities, 

Besides his help in connection with the 
grain elevator, Mr. Hecht performed 
signal service, the judges of the award 
committee declared, in planning for the 
financing of the publicly owned cotton 
warehouse, the largest in the world, and 
the deyelopment of the industrial canal 
and inner harbor. Mr. Hecht, in addi- 
tion to being head of the Dock Board, is 
president of the Hibernia Bank & Trust 
Co. 

NOTES 

The American Bread Co., Haynesville, 
La., has dissolved. 

W. T. Brooking, vice president Mar- 
shall Hall Grain Co., St. Louis, was a 
recent visitor in New Orleans. 

The Holland-America Line reports 
having shipped 102,857 bus corn to Rot- 
terdam on the steamship Leerdam. 

Fire caused considerable damage to 
the building and contents of the cake 
factory of I. Dufliho, 1911-13 Melpomene 
Street, Dec. 24. 

The Louisiana Margarin Co. has be- 

n to operate its factory in New Or- 
eans. The peanut crushing mill is said 


industrial fields have been invited to 
participate in the discussion of prob- 
lems involved in the development of an 


adequate national transportation sys- 
tem, and every state is expected to be 
represented. 


The conference idea first originated 
at an informal meeting last January of 
representatives of transportation and 
business interests which was attended in 
an unofficial capacity by Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover. 
lution then adopted, President Barnes 
appointed six composite committees to 
undertake the study of as many phases 
of the transportation problem, with the 
aid, so far as available, of the agencies 
of the government and of private or- 
ganizations. 

The reports of these committees, al- 
ready made public, deal with (1) govern- 
ment relations to railroad transportation; 
(2) railroad consolidation; (3) readjust- 
ment of relative freight rates; (4) rela- 
tion of highway and motor transport to 
other transportation agencies; (5) de- 
velopment of waterways and co-ordina- 
tion of rail and waterway service; (6) 
taxation of transportation agencies. 

Cuaries C, Harr. 





GERMANY’S POTATO CROP 


Even in pre-war times German farm- 
ers did not raise enough potatoes to sup- 
ply the needs of German consumers, and 
considerable amounts, varying with the 
yearly crop, had to be imported from 
abroad, according to Consul Jaeckel in 
a report to the State department. In 
post-war years Germany has likewise 





Acting under a reso-. 
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been compelled to import large quanti- 
ties of potatoes, chiefly from Poland and 
the Netherlands. This potato shortage 
is due to the decreased acreage, absence 
of cheap farm labor from eastern Eu- 
rope, principally Poland, continued un- 
favorable climatic conditions, and the 
fact that, in a far greater degree than 
before the war, potatoes have become 
the principal part of the daily diet of 
most German families. Finally, Ger- 
many has assumed the onerous duty of 
exporting potatoes to Austria, and to 
former provinces, such as the Saar val- 
ley district. 

Though this year’s crop was fair in 
quality, harvesting was delayed for weeks 
by moist weather. Already a shortage 
of potatoes is noticeable in the large 
cities, and the poorer classes have begun 
their war-time daily excursions to the 
open country to buy direct from the 
farmers what little stocks they can af- 
ford to pay for and carry home on their 
backs. 





United States—Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
barley and buckwheat crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions, and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





lam Barley———, _ -—-Buckwheat—, 
Yield Yield 
Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 
7,905 198 25 737 14 19 
7,317 182 25 764 15 19 
7,414 155 21 680 14 21 
7,600 189 25 701 13 19 
6,720 148 22 700 14 21 
9,740 2566 26 1,027 17 17 
8,933 212 24 924 16 17 
7,757 182 24 828 12 14 
7,148 229 32 769 16 20 
7,565 195 26 792 17 21 
7,499 178 24 805 14 17 
7,530 224 30 841 19 23 
7,627 160 21 833 18 21 
7,743 174 22 860 18 20 
7,698 173 22 878 15 17 
6,646 167 25 803 16 20 
6,448 154 24 800 14 18 
6,324 179 28 789 15 19 
5,096 137 27 760 15 19 
5,146 140 27 794 15 19 
4,993 132 26 804 14 18 
4,661 135 29 805 15 18 
4,296 110 26 811 15 19 
2,894 59 20 638 10 15 
2,878 73 25 670 12 17 
2,583 56 22 678 12 17 
2,719 67 24 718 15 21 
2,951 70 24 755 14 19 
3,300 87 26 763 15 20 
3,171 61 19 789 13 16 
3,220 70 22 816 12 15 
3,400 80 24 861 12 14 
3,353 87 26 850 13 15 
3,135 67 21 845 12 15 
3,221 78 24 837 12 14 
2,996 64 21 913 12 13 
2,902 57 20 911 11 12 
2,653 59 22 918 12 13 
1876-85*. 2,065 46 22 778 12 15 
1866-75*. 1,197 27 23 730 13 18 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 











vom Wheat —~ -—Rye . 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1923.... 58,308 786 14 5,157 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,628 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.... 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 


1914.... 563,541 891 17 


1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 


1908.... 47,557 665 14 


1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 16 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,8564 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 6530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 


1895.... 34,047 467 14 


1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 


1887.... 37,642 456 12 
1886.... 36,806 457 12 
1876-85* 34,144 420 12 
1866-75* 20,470 245 12 

*Average crop per year for the period. 





The first large consignment of New 
Zealand eggs to the United Kingdom has 
arrived in London. 
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1924 ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Secretary Hoover Sees Bright Prospects for 
United States in the New Year— 
World Situation Hopeful 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has made public the following 
summary of economic prospects for 1924, 
based on the annual review by Depart- 
ment of Commerce _ representatives 
throughout the world: 

The economic outlook for our own 
country for the next year is bright. In 
general the world situation is hopeful. 
The general spirit of prudence, the ab- 
sence of speculation, complete employ- 
ment, high production, and the great 
financial strength and stability of the 
important states in the western hemi- 
sphere, together with the promise of the 
early conference for systematic consid- 
eration of constructive solution of the 
world’s greatest economic menace—. 
Franco-German relations—all create a 
hopeful foundation on which the new 
year may build. 

An economic weather chart of the 
world would show three distinct areas. 

First—the western hemisphere, Asia, 
Australia, and Africa, which have made 
distinct economic progress during the 
past year, achieving a high degree of 
economic recovery. 

Second—Russia, the Baltic, the Balkan 
States, the Near East, Italy and Spain, 
which are still struggling with after-war 
political, social, currency, debt, and 
budget problems, but yet show undoubted 
progress in the restoration of commerce 
and industry. 

Third—An area of economic depres- 
sion resulting from the occupation of the 
Ruhr and the collapse in Germany. 
While most acute in that country, it 





_ radiates its depressing influences strong- 


ly over Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Switz- 
erland, Hungary, Scandinavia, Holland, 
and Great Britain. France can well be 
placed in this group, because the failure 
to secure reparations has contributed to 
an unbalanced budget and the resulting 
indirect inflation. This has concealed the 
true situation and has given an artificial 
and forced draft to the industrial activ- 
ity. The other countries of the group 
are suffering from a distressing increase 
of unemployment. 

The German collapse has in less degree 
affected every other part of the world. 
The decreased consuming power of Ger- 
many and of the states most affected has 
contributed to the low price levels of 
food products in the United States and 
other food exporting countries. The de- 
crease in her steel and coal production at 
first gave some stimulus to the produc- 
tion of other countries, but this is now 
offset by decreased buying power of 
the depressed area for other commodi- 
ties. One other effect of importance has 
been the undoubted substantial flight of 
capital from many of the states in this 
area of depression to the United States, 
resulting in further excessive accumula- 
tion of gold here. The economic world 
has not yet felt the full impact of the 
occupation of the Ruhr. Were it not for 
the hope inspired by the initiation of 
negotiations for settlement of the Ger- 
man problem the situation would be most 
unpromising for the future. 

Even with settlement accomplished, 
there will arise considerable problems in 
readjustment of trade through re-entry 
of German coal and steel into the mar- 
kets and through the possible (and to be 
hoped) return of capital which has 
sought refuge in the United States from 
many parts of Europe. During the whole 
year just passed the events of the. de- 
pression area have at least served to in- 
spire caution in the rest of the world 
and have contributed to the absence of 
speculation and, therefore, to their fun- 
damental stability. 

If it be possible to reconstruct Ger- 
many’s finances during the forthcoming 
year and to secure such assistance to 
France as will enable the stabilization of 
the franc, the world will have entered 
into a period of great hope and much 
promise of prosperity. Full consumma- 
tion cannot, of course, be accomplished 
without a large measure of disarmament 
in Europe, for the armies today main- 
tained by 170,000,000 people there are 
upon a scale which, if repeated in the 
western hemisphere, would mean 3,000,- 
000 men under arms—a strain that would 
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have made recuperation almost impos- 
sible on this side of the Atlantic, even 
with the economic strength which this 
hemisphere possesses. 

Russia is slowly making progress with 
the inch by inch abandonment of com- 
munism and socialism. War has ceased 
in the Near East. Greece and Turkey 
are turned toward progress. The east- 
ern states of Europe are aage | ap- 
proaching sound projects for stabiliza- 
tion of budgets and currency. China is 
still disturbed politically, but her com- 
merce is maintained despite of it. The 
Japanese disaster has had less effect up- 
on her economic stability than many an- 
ticipated, and has furnished new proof 
of the great strength and courage of that 
country. Latin America is steadily in- 
creasing in productivity, but currency 
conditions in some instances leave much 
to be desired. Except in Mexico there 
has been a steady increase in political 
and social stability. 

Our own country has shown more free- 
dom from depressing European economic 


freedom from a slump. Some secondary 
interrogations can be raised as to the 
effect of the expansion of installment 
buying of consumable goods, the acute 
suffering in the northwestern agricultur- 
al areas, the increase on stocks of some 
commodities, and decrease on some ad- 
vance orders. These items are small, 
compared to the whole industrial fabric. 
Taking tlie country as a whole, we never 
in history have enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living and comfort, nor so great 
a degree of commercial and industrial 
efficiency as today or so wide an under- 
standing of the forces which control the 
ebb and flow of business. As severe as 
the situation is in the worst of the agri- 
cultural states, yet the disparity between 
agricultural prices as a whole and indus- 
trial commodities is gradually lessening, 
and the economic balance is tending to 
right itself. 





INFORMATION ON FOREIGN TRADE 
A record of nearly 1,000,000 requests 
for assistance for American firms en- 





ule of Dec. 16, 1922: 


Weight, 

lbs Kind 
196 WORE ccecevoccnsessvecsesose 
98 WE se ccceuccsecsecseceseves 
140 SE anewsceant tenn cnwasweneds 
98 p  OPerrerr Tr ree. Tree 
98  PRRREREL EE ERT LE EPEC 
96 GHGIEE cccccvccvvecevecnseeses 
49 CORTON 2... ccccccccccccceccces 
48 COCTOM 2 nc ccccccccccceccceces 
BEM GOCOGR oc cccvivcesvccccesevece 
24 COCEOM .ccccvcncccccescessese 
183% COCTOM .....ccccsccccsccvesece 
12 OOROEE vi ccc evecescceéavsneee 
10 COCEOM cccccccccscensescccsce 
9.8 COCTOM 2... cscceccccvcesccccs 
8 GOCEOM oc ccccccececgccorsesece 
7 COCEOM 2... ccccccccsccvecesose 
6 OCOCGOR ccccceccecceciveccececs 
5 COCCOM oc cccccccsccccesecccce 
4.9 GCOCEOM wccccccscccccccccccece 
4 COCCOM .nccnccccseccscesvecce 
SY CORCOM 2. ccccccccccccccccose 
3 CORRLOM no ccccccccccccccecccese 
2 GOTTOE ccccccccssccesecveeoes 


Te De ve ccc cccvapevvcevesenne 





FEDERATION PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


The following schedule of package differentials, effective Jan. 2, 1924, 
was issued by the Millers’ National Federation. 


BASIS 98-LB COTTON 


Differential to bbl sacks 
$ .65 over 
1.40 over 
-15 under 
PPP ee 2 
DEY Wi cvecivecende 2 
RO RTC eT eee 2 
Be GWOT. cccccccesczeses 4 $ .10 
a ere ee 10 
SEM oc crsvesosteess & 10 
2. Mercere eer ree s 10 
TO DOD cd eccceeveccsees 16 15 
WO QUEM occccsccecccese 16 15 
= FS Mere errr eres ro 20 20 
Serer ee 20 20 
Oe GUE aedasvccswousse 24 25 
Be GUE ccccccecceseces 28 30 
BE GED deeeesvecsteses 32 30 
ee GE a tdiecseur guaewa 40 40 
See ME Seavewiecvoaces 40 40 
eo 2. deere cre 48 45 
e  .. BPerrver irre 56 50 
DG SG ieginededesce ut 64 55 
Wee Eh o.0.6 cade cecaes 96 70 
SE Sv eennac de edten 4 10 
BO TD sccvececcvcess 4 10 
ee 8 15 
MEE oecvceseceestes 8 15 
ere ee 16 20 
Perri rrr 16 20 
DE 640s Cexbchaghus 20 25 
Me ME. Seea eve cassses 24 30 
DEY (0.9% 6 0:00¥-66 90 00% 28 30 
DME $26 vuccbevenees 32 35 
De MD av dcsxcnesesEus 40 50 
DE «2vtevaceusetdas 48 50 
- 2 Sa ror ree 56 55 
ff ear 64 55 
eS | Breer errr eerie 96 80 


*Charge over bulk price for packing in buyer’s sacks. 
Additional charge per barrel for outside envelopes: jute (1 to bbl), 20c; 


jute (2 to bbl), 30c; cotton (2 to bbl), 40c; paper (4 to bbl), 30c. 
All sales to be made basis 98-lb cotton. 
A reduction of 30c per bbl from the half cotton basing price shall be made 


where the flour is packed in buyer’s 98-lb bags, and a reduction of 15c per bbl 
from the 140-lb jute price where the flour is packed in buyer’s 140-lb jute bags. 

Seller or buyer may not have the option of shipping flour in cotton or jute 
sacks where either may have been specified at time of sale, except as may be 
agreed to by buyer and seller at time of shipment. 


It supersedes the sched- 


No. *Buyer’s 








influences than most others. The ex- 
planation lies in the fact that, although 
our exports are of profound importance, 
less than 6 per cent of our total pro- 
ductivity is exported, and of this only 
about one half to Europe. The propor- 
tion of different products exported to 
Europe of course varies and European 
conditions, therefore, have a fluctuating 
influence upon different industries. As 
less than 1 per cent of our manufac- 
tured products find their market in 
Europe, the direct effect upon these in- 
dustries is more negligible than upon 
certain agricultural products which are 
much more dependent upon European 
consumption, such as wheat and pork 
products, and we endure both economic 
and political reactions at home from this 
latter fact. 

In 1923 the United States witnessed 
the highest total productivity and move- 
ment of commodities since the war, with 
full employment, high real wa great- 
ly increased ae large additions to 
home building, and the largest increase 
in railway equipment since the war. The 
whole has accompanied by a re- 
markable absence of speculation, conse- 
quent overaccumulation of consumable 
goods, or dangerous expansion of credit. 
As we are not in a boom, we can expect 


gaged in foreign trade is announced in 
the annual report of Dr. Julius Klein, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce. This figure for 1929-93 is 
just double that for 1921-22, the pre- 
vious high record. 

“International trade is characterized 
now as never before by extreme fluidity 
and swift readjustment,” Director Klein 
declares. “Violent exchange fluctuations, 
shifts in consumptive capacity and 
standards of living, sudden upsets of 
trade balances, dislocations of old trade 
routes, restrictive commercial legislation 
and taxes—all these are now entailing 
confusing changes of vital concern to the 
American manufacturer and farmer hav- 
ing increasing surpluses to sell abroad. 
These growing complexities must be fol- 
lowed and studied if American merchants 
and producers are to compete success- 
fully with their foreign rivals.” 

The maintenance of a fact-finding or- 
ganization comparable to this bureau 
would be fii ally impossible for any 
private corporation, whereas the govern- 
ment agency, because of the exceptional 
collaboration it enjoys with foreign of- 
ficials, American or, and 


and manufacturers, has been able 


journals, and large numbers of —— 
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dle trade inquiries and problems at an 
average cost to the taxpayer of about $2 
per assignment or case. Against this 
average $2 outlay the director enumer- 
ates a long list of specific export transac- 
tions effected through the bureau’s fa- 
cilities by individual firms, ranging in 
value from $6,000 up to $750,000. ‘ 

The American trade and news press, 
according to Director Klein, deserves 
much credit for the success of this un- 
usual achievement in government service. 
Through the cordial co-operation of lead- 
ing dailies and trade periodicals through- 
out the country the Department of Com- 
merce has placed information regarding 
specific sales openings and trade oppor- 
tunities before a weekly audience of 
not less than 7,500,000. 





CHINESE IRRIGATION PLAN 


Project Under Way to Prevent Famine in 
Great Wheat Producing Area of 
Shensi Province 


Suancual, Curwa.—One of the most 
interesting famine prevention projects in 
China was presented to the technical 
board of the China International Famine 
Relief Commission at its last meeting. 

In the north central part of Shensi 
lies the Weipei plain, which is not only 
the chief grain producing area of ‘the 
province but which also helps to feed 
the populations of Honan and Shansi. 
This plain was formed, according to 
geologists, by lake deposits. The ancient 
lake containing saline water was gradu- 
ally filled by marine loess and wind 
borne materials. Wells dug in this terri- 
tory yield salty water. 

Through thousands of years of cultiva- 
tion this area has become a fertile land, 
producing more wheat and cotton than 
any other district in the province. The 
soil, however, is of a semiarid character 
and the harvests are entirely dependent 
upon the rainfall, which is often so slight 
as to cause serious drouth. 

From Chinese historical records which 
go back to the Shang dynasty (1390 B.C.) 
it is learned that there have been in this 
region 162 famine years of which 127 
were due to drouth, 15 to inundation, 
12 to locusts, 7 to locusts and drouth, 
and 1 to locusts and inundation. There 
has been, on the average, a famine every 
20 years, and about five sixths of them 
have been due to failure of the water 
supply. From the Ming dynasty to the 
present time there has been a famine 
every 10 years. 

To relieve the province of this recur- 
ring catastrophe it is proposed to intro- 
duce an irrigation system which will pro- 
vide a large storage area in the near-by 
hills from the King River and lead this 
water into the plain. A careful survey 
of the region has been made, and the 
project was in such form when 
presented to the technical board as to 
impress its members favorably. 

t is estimated that the initial cost of 
delivering water to a large section of 
the territory will be about $1,000,000 sil- 
ver, and it is proposed to do the work in 
two sections, completing the first as soon 
as possible and using this as a lever to 
make the financing of the complete 
scheme easier. The provincial authorities 
are prepared to provide the funds for 
this project, but are endeavoring to ne- 
gotiate a loan in order: to commence 
work on the first section at an early date. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
in this district the ruins of several irri- 
gation systems, the first of which was 
built toward the end of the Chow dy- 
nasty. This was the first irrigation work 
done in China. D, ARAKIE. 








CAMPAIGN AGAINST WHEAT PESTS 

Wasuincton, D. C.—The division of 
grain investigations, Federal Grain Su- 
pervision, is preparing to redouble its 
efforts té clear the wheat fields of the 
country of various kinds of infestations. 
With this view in mind, reports have 
been carefully collected to show to what 
extent this menace must be met. 

Reports show that cockle infested 47.5 
per cent of the wheat ac in Mary- 
land in 1921, 44.3 per cent Virginia, 
26.8 per cent in Minnesota, 23.1 per cent 
in Missouri, 28.1 F er) cent in Montana, 
20.1 per cent in North Dakota, 16.2 per 
cent in South Dakota, 4.4 per cent in 
Illinois and 50 per cent in P. Ivania. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RUSSIAN FARMING UNDER THE SOVIET 


(Continued from page 34.) 


the Soviet government, purchased and 
chartered a number of steamers from 
German owners. In addition available 
railway cars in both European Russia 
and in Siberia have been assembled for 
the transportation of grain to the Baltic 
and Black Sea ports. 

“In Norway the Russian trade com- 
missioner has made a similar agreement, 
The recent purchase of 10,000 tons of rye 
from Russia by the Norwegian Food- 
stuffs Committee brings the total Nor- 
wegian purchase of Russian grain this 
year up to 25,000 tons. Negotiations are 
now being considered for the purchase 
of grain in the Black Sea ports. 

“An Austro-Russian trading company, 
known as the ‘Rusawstorg,’ has also been 
organized, with a capital of $1,000,000 in 
shares of $1,000 each to be divided equal- 
ly between the Soviet government and a 
syndicate of firms in Austria. The pur- 
pose of this trading company is to sup- 
ply the Austrian market with Russian 
raw materials, and in turn to export 
Austrian manufactured articles to Rus- 
sia. 

“A further instance of the Soviet’s 
programme for grain exports is the re- 
cent lease for a period of 12 years of a 
large elevator in Reval Esthonia, which 
was built by the Russian government 
about 25 years ago. The annual rental 
of the elevator has been fixed at 12,000,- 
000 Esthonia marks. The elevator is to 
be repaired and placed in order within 
six months. It will be used for the stor- 
age of grain exported from Russia via 
Esthonia. 

“Another development is the recent 


establishment of an office of the Rus- 
sian corporation, ‘Eksportkhleib, at Co- 
penhagen, Denmark, which commenced 
its activities in August, 1923. According 


to the Foreign Office Bulletin, Copenhag- 


en, for Sept. 13, the ‘Eksportkhleib’ was 
organized for the purpose of exporting 
oil seeds, oil cakes, vegetable oils and 
other foodstuffs from Russia to and via 
Denmark. Its organizers were the 
‘Vneschtorg’ (People’s Commissariat of 
Foreign Trade), ‘Gosbank’ (the Soviet 
State Bank), the ‘Centrosoyus’ (All- 
Russian Central Union of Consumers’ 
Societies), ‘Khlebprodukt’ (the Russian 
grain collection organization), ‘Selsko- 
soyus’ (All-Russian Agricultural Union) 
and ‘Vsekobank’ (the All-Russian Co- 
operative Bank). This corporation will 
undertake the warehousing, transporta- 
tion and insuring of its products, both 
within the borders of Russia and abroad. 
It will also handle the same products in 
a like manner on a commission basis 
for Russian exporters. It is stated that 
the company has established branches in 
Petrograd, in most of the Black Sea 
ports and in Hamburg, Riga, Reval, Ber- 
lin and London. 

“A movement to establish trading in 
wheat between Russia and the United 
Kingdom is the latest development in the 
Soviet grain exporting scheme. The 
parties interested in the scheme are 
the Soviet government, two English wheat 
importers and the British Co-operative 
Wholesale Society. The Manchester 
Guardian for Oct. 6 states that these 
parties have agreed to the formation of 
the Anglo-Russian Wheat Exporting Co., 


capitalized at approximately $500,000. 
According to the articles of agreement, 
payment for all shipments received from 
Russia will be made at once from the 
accumulated capital, none of which will 
leave Great Britain except for direct 
settlement of accounts rendered for 
wheat.” 


russiA’s 1923 ExPoRTS 


The character of the foreign trade of 
Soviet Russia underwent a _ radical 
change, both in volume and value, during 
the first half of 1923, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1922. This 
was due somewhat to the gradually im- 
proving economical position of Russia, 
but principally to the policy of grain 
exporting. Imports declined by 71.6 per 
cent in volume and 60.7 per cent in value, 
while exports increased 3.4 times in vol- 
ume and 2.2 times in value. Imports of 
grain declined during the second quar- 
ter of 1922 to only 158,070 tons, and were 
completely discontinued :in 1923. 

Russian sources of information indi- 
cate that 315,377 long tons of all grains 
were under contract for export up. to 
Aug. 15, 1923, to France, Germany, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Finland, Denmark, 
Belgium, Sweden, Latvia, Turkey, Italy 
and Esthonia. Of this amount rye com- 


prised 109,895 tons, wheat 91,569, barley _ 


43,083, and corn 25,139. Between August 


and October nearly ~300,000 tons of all 


grains are estimated to have been added 
to the amounts contracted for delivery. 
Total exports of grain and _ cereals 
from the 1922 crop amounted to 722,749 
long tons, 450,303 of rye, 12,450 of 
wheat, and 67,564 of barley. Of this 
amount, 452,805 tons went to Germany, 
the remainder to Finland, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, Latvia, Great Britain, Es- 


. 


.retovefy of Russian agriculture. 
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thonia, France, Sweden and 
Turkey. 

Russia’s grain exporting policy has 
had severe criticism. There are still con- 
ditions approaching famine in various 
sections of the country, and Russian 
grain began going out into export chan- 
nels before famine relief foodstuffs 
ceased to move into the afflicted districts. 

Generally speaking, however, there is 
believed to be an actual grain surplus in 
Russia. E. G. Montgomery, chief of the 
foodstuffs division, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, has stated that, 
according to Russian sources of infor- 
mation, there is an estimated surplus of 
the current crop*of all types of grain 
amounting to about 3,500,000 long tons, 
practically all of which is to be found 
in the Ukraine. 

Coupled with criticism of the Russian 
policy of grain exportation from a 
country that is still under the shadow of 
want, there has been much speculation as 
to the motive that prompted its adop- 
tion. Many observers in this country 
saw in it a political significance. There 
was the supposition that, by bringing 
Russian grain. into competition with 
American farm*products, the Soviet gov- 
ernment was slyly intent upon arousing 
the, United States to the advantage of 
arranging some sort of trade compro- 
mise. 

Soviet officials, however, have been 
unattimous in their insistence that ex- 
port of wheat ‘was indispensable to the 
This 
explanation is at least plausible, and ap- 
pears now to be quite generally accepted. 
M. Kalinin, president of the Pan-Rus- 
sian Central Executive Committee, ex- 
presses the official view as follows: 

“We are exporting a minimum, forced 


Norway, 





A Characteristic Village Store and Post Office in Russia 
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Women at Work on a Soviet Communistic Farm Near Moscow 


upon us by the absolute needs of agricul- 
ture. Our agriculture really must pro- 
cure gold at all costs. Last year it 
bought insect killers at a cost of 3,000,- 
000 gold rubles, which have enabled 
2,000,000 dessiatins (about 5,000,000 
acres) of cultivated land to be saved. 
Russia also has to buy annually 18,000,- 
000 gold rubles’ worth of vegetable seeds, 
clover seed, etc. This seed renders pos- 
sible a harvest far exceeding in nutri- 
tive value that represented by the corre- 
sponding value ip grain.” 

M. Kalinin might well have mentioned, 
also, the Russian peasant’s need of farm 
machinery. This must be obtained from 
abroad,—largely, no doubt, from Ger- 
many,—and grain appears to be the sole 
means of paying for it. Concerning this 
requirement of Russian agriculture, the 
following information, from Economic 
Life, Moseow, has been translated for 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce: 

“That extreme deterioration of agri- 
cultural machinery and implements, par- 
ticularly heavy machines, like threshers, 
seeders, and hay mowers, has taken place 
in Soviet Russia, has been established 
from reports received by the commissa- 
riat of agriculture from different parts 
of the country. The decrease in the sup- 
plies of serviceable machinery in the 
northern section of the country (prov- 
inces of Viatka, Votiak, Perm, and the 
Maria territory) amounts to 80 per cent 
of stocks available in 1916, In the prov- 
inces of Simbirsk, Samara, Saratov, Ufa, 
and Tsaritsyn, where wheat is exten- 
sively raised, the decrease equals 20 per 
cent, and in the Crimea and the fiat- 
lands of the Ukraine the shortage of 
machinery and implements amounts to 30 
per cent. 

“Notwithstanding the poor condition 
and the obvious shortage of agricultural 
machinery, the farmers are not ordering 
new machinery, through lack of funds. 
This is proved by the fact that of the 
machinery and implements offered at 20 
per cent below cost by the committee 
of after-famine relief, only small parts 
of the allotments have been taken by the 
farmers, ranging from 7 to 42 per cent 
of the amount offered,.and in some in- 
stances even smaller percentages have 
been taken. 

“An appropriation of 3,000,000 gold 
rubles is asked by the commissariat of 


agriculture for the fiscal year 1923-24 
for restoration of agricultural machin- 
ery, at which rate of financing 10 years 
will be required for bringing up the 
stock of agricultural implements to the 
level of 1916.” 

The grain exports from Russia to date 


have been, of course, small when com- 
pared with those of pre-war years. 
Their significance does not, however, lie 
so much in their size as in the fact that 
they represent Russia’s actual re-entry 
into the world markets. The 450,303 tons 
of rye exported in 1922 represent slight- 
ly more than 17,500,000 bus, and the 
12,450 tons of wheat less than 500,000 
bus. Russia’s net pre-war exports are 
shown as follows in a table compiled by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the figures including wheat flour 
and rye flour, represented by equivalents 
in bushels of grain: 





Year— Wheat Rye 
BRB cicsccsccesoee. §6§RRED 47,257,000 
Ns 86.680 savuns . 70,680,000 49,332,000 
a rr rece 96,073,000 53,746,000 
ee ... 57,698,000 46,675,000 
_, , Sarre re 84,443,000 54,721,000 
Sree 132,296,000 74,289,000 
Bs cts secs eeonvne 117,641,000 58,190,000 
0 ere 112,418,000 52,483,000 
|, SEPP eee 109,252,000 46,296,000 
APP rere 51,226,000 12,289,000 
EN eee re 96,677,000 25,603,000 
BONE: vevccveccestes 126,351,000 56,892,000 
RSG ous ts ¥eweewes 146,219,000 63,099,000 
|. SSSA reer 135,200,000 55,534,000 
BE 6b 05.600 60660004 131,390,000 52,616,000 
| er 110,295,000 47,415,000 
0 See 67,542,000 45,375,000 
ESTE eT Tie 73,957,000 70,823,000 
rr .... 86,468,000 62,997,000 
Serre 114,412,000 74,231,000 
| SPPPPEre reer 157,258,000 64,769,000 
|, SSCL 172,384,000 51,124,000 
BU c 6 0.08049 000 0082 181,441,000 45,126,000 
SPP Terrr rie 136,812,000 48,119,000 

7 » 84,372,000 33,149,000 
weeee. 47,893,000 18,371,000 

0 errr rr t 188,969,000 26,670,000 
BEE s cis reccetcoves 124,213,000 28,065,000 
Se rer 142,874,000 40,766,000 
| TAC erc cries 97,532,000 22,904,000 
SO rrr er er 125,625,000 25,401,000 
a! rT rie 89,514,000 14,845,000 


WHEAT PRODUCTION’S RECOVERY 


For the purpose of comparing recent 
agricultural statistics of Russian terri- 
tory with pre-war estimates for the same 
area, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has made available some la- 
boriously compiled tables. The follow- 
ing contains a calculation of the average 
acreage and production of crops durin 
the years 1909-13. “These estimates,” 
states the department, “are based upon 
the best information available for the 
present boundaries of Russia, including 
Ukraine, and for the several governments 
or parts of governments now included 
in other countries. The territory ex- 
cluded from former European Russia 
comprises Congress Poland and the gov- 
ernments of Bessarabia, Esthonia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, Kovno, Grodno, Vilno 
and parts of Vitgbsk, Minsk and Volhy- 
nia, which are now distributed among 
the republics of Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Roumania and Poland.” A recital 
of the above geographical complexities 


is sufficient in itself to justify the use 

of the word “laborious” in connection 

with the department’s statistical task. 

ACREAGE OF CROPS IN RUSSIA, 1909-13 
(000’s omitted) 


*Russia tEx- 
in Russian Asiatic 


Crop— Europe territory Russia {Total 
Wheat .... 61,456 3,708 16,789 74,537 
FO ccvccee 70,384 10,987 3,309 62,706 
Barley .... 28,060 4,623 2,912 26,349 
GORE secces 42,063 6,116 5,742 41,689 
Millet ..... 7,428 142 1,545 8,831 
Buckwheat. 5,129 569 269 4,829 
ere 3,923 1,892 1,215 3,246 
Potatoes... 11,004 4,075 445 7,374 


PRODUCTION OF CROPS IN RUSSIA, 
1909-13 
(000’s omitted) 


*Russia tEx- 
in Russian Asiatic 


Crop— Europe territory Russia {Total 
Wheat.... 663,897 54,819 151,113 760,191 
a ee 921,913 206,647 32,679 747,945 
Barley.... 467,793 84,345 36,795 420,243 
Oats...... 981,138 . 155,150 107,574 933,562 
Millet..... 89,191 2,406 13,365 100,150 
B’ckwheat 62,915 6,361 2,113 48,667 
ee 70,222 33,830 15,793 52,185 
Potatoes. 1,252,377 531,158 35,296 756,515 


*Russia in Europe, old boundaries. tEx- 
Russian territory now included in other 
countries, {All Russia, including Ukraine, 
present territory. 

Against these figures are to be placed 
the following, showing acreage and pro- 
duction of principal crops in Russia and 
the Ukraine for 1922, as compiled by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture from the Bulletin Central Statistical 
Bureau, Moscow (000’s omitted) : 


























ACREAGE 
Russia 
Crop— European Asiatic and 
Rye— Russia Russia Ukraine Ukraine 
Winter .. 34,564 1,328 9,724 45,616 
Spring .. 194 321 eee 615 
Total rye... 34,758 1,649 9,724 46,131 
Wheat— 
Winter .. 4,079 32 4,336 8,447 
Spring .. 5,456 5,788 2,692 13,936 
Tot. wheat. 9,535 5,820 7,028 22,383 
Barley .... 3,488 454 4,020 7,962 
eer 12,969 2,044 3,280 18,293 
Buckwheat. 2,279 157 2,144 4,580 
Millet ..... 9,427 1,830 3,234 14,491 
COrm ....-. 2,095 11 3,315 5,421 
Potatoes .. 4,503 229 1,593 6,325 
PRODUCTION 
Russia 
Crop— European Asiatic and 
Rye— Russia Russia Ukraine Ukraine 
Winter... 335,429 13,729 136,049 485,207 
Spring. . 1,904 2,905 eee 4,809 
Total rye.. 337,333 16,634 136,049 490,016 
Wheat— 
Winter... 49,367 388 42,343 92,099 
Spring.. 39,430 44,971 27,278 111,679 
Tot. wheat 88,797 45,359 69,621 203,778 
Barley.... 43,343 4,459 68,267 116,069 
err 234,243 36,094 85,327 355,664 
B’ckwheat 16,028 1,346 22,766 40,130 
Millet..... 58,845 12,546 33,789 105,180 
Corn...... 30,329 37,098 67,452 


25 
Potatoes... 479,883 21,855 215,239 716,977 
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From these computations it appears 
that whereas the 1909-13 wheat acre- 
age in the present Russian territory was 
74,537,000 acres, in 1922 the area planted 
to wheat was 22,383,000 acres. The Rus- 
sian information bureau at Washington, 
D. C., is authority for the recent state- 
ment that in 1923 there was an increase 
of 27,000,000 acres over the 1922 acre- 
age, but this estimate, of course, re- 
quires confirmation. No doubt, in any 
case, the increase was _ considerable. 
Wheat production in the period 1909-13 
was, as stated in the above figures, 760,- 
191,000 bus, which compares with 208,- 
778,000 in 1922. 

Very considerable recovery has been 
made in the middle and lower Volga re- 
gions so far as winter sowings are con- 
cerned, but the recovery is less marked 
for spring, according to the Russian in- 
formation bureau. This organization’s 
report goes on to say: 

“The relation between the area of win- 
ter sowing and that of spring sowing has 
altered very considerably since 1916. In 
that year the winter sown area was 32.3 
per cent of the total, and spring sowing 
accounted for the remaining 67.7 per 
cent. By 1923 the winter sown area 
formed 38.6 per cent of the total, and 
the spring sown had fallen to 61.4 per 
cent. The change is very largely due to 
the active steps taken by central and 
local authorities during recent years to 
get as large an area as possible sown 
during the autumn—a policy which also 
met the views of the peasants. 

“The main purpose, it is explained, was 
to insure that as much grain as possible 
was sown, and in view of the famine 
and semifamine conditions between 1920 
and 1922 it was essential that the grain 
should be put into the ground early, both 
in order to prevent it from being used 
as food, to the prejudice of the follow- 
ing year’s harvest, and in order to get 
the actual work in the fields done be- 
fore famine conditions had exhausted 
men and animals.” 


STATUS OF THE RUSSIAN FARMER 


According to figures published in the 
Russian Annuaire Statistique there were 
about 4,000,000 fewer people in Russia 
in 1920 than in 1914, The rural popula- 
tion was given as 110,853,734 out of a 
total of 131,546,045. A further subdivi- 
sion of population data indicates that 
there were more than 48,000,000 male 
farm workers and 52,000,000 female 
workers. 

Russia, therefore, remains one of the 
most essentially agricultural of all na- 
tions. Its rural population, however, 
has suffered greatly from effects of the 
economic and political chaos that fol- 
lowed the revolution, and from the re- 
cent famine. Its loss from the mobiliza- 
tion of 17,000,000 men and 2,000,000 
horses for war purposes was exceedingly 
great. Not only did large numbers of 
them never come back, but they were lost 
to agriculture for the whole of the first 
three years of the war. 

Transportation of such huge numbers 
of men and animals monopolized the rail- 
ways and waterways, and led to further 
reduction in farm production. Stoppage 
of imports made it impossible to replace 
farm machinery and implements. The 
richest provinces of Russia were tram- 
pled and ravished by the contending 
armies, not alone during the first three 
years of the war, but particularly during 
the succeeding period of civil strife. 
Then came the terrible drouth of 1921 in 
the Volga and in the southern portion 
of the Ukraine. The case of agriculture 
was desperate, indeed, and it was from 
this low state that it has begun to strug- 
gle upward. 

The Soviet government appears to 
have recognized early the extreme impor- 
tance of agricultural rehabilitation. Its 
policy has been repeatedly changed be- 
cause of this realization, and because the 
Russian peasant proved to be of dom- 
inant consideration as a political factor. 

When the Bolsheviki came into power 
there was an immediate decree upon na- 
tionalization of the land. The great 
estates became the loot of the peasantry. 
By an irregular and disorderly process 
the confiscated land was split up into 
unequal fragments, entailing laborious 
regulation and necessitating an effort to- 
ward more equitable distribution. And 
these requirements were the beginning of 
a long train of difficulties that confront- 
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ed the Bolsheviki in their effort to fit 
upon the farmer their socialistic theories. 

In November of 1917 the Congress of 
Workmens’ and _ Soldiers’ Delegates 
passed a decree abolishing private own- 
ership of land without indemnification. 
All land owners’ estates, likewise “all the 
land of the crown, monasteries, church 
lands, with all their live stock and in- 
ventoried property, homestead construc- 
tions and all appurtenances,” passed 
over into the control of the Volost Land 
Committees and District Soviets of 
Peasants’ Delegates. 

The communal form of land ownership 
had prevailed among a majority of the 
Russian peasantry for centuries. Under 
its provisions there was an equitable 
periodic redistribution of acreage. The 
peasant could do what he pleased with 
his stock, implements and crops. Though 
the land was possessed by the commune, 
the farmer worked it as his private prop- 
erty and gathered and disposed of his 
crops as he wished. 

All this was fundamentally changed 
under the Bolshevik régime. Land hence- 
forth was to be worked in common, and 
all members of the community, from 
highest to lowest, were to be members of 
the self-governing co-operative com- 
mune. There was to be no employer and 
no employee. Class distinctions derived 
from the possession of property were to 
be abolished and crops were to be di- 
vided among all members of the com- 


mune. This, in effect, was complete 
destruction of the idea of individual 
property. 


Immediate opposition to this pro- 
gramme developed. The peasant made it 
exceedingly clear that he was opposed 
to the commune, and that he stood for 
private ownership. When they began to 
enforce their theories, the Bolsheviki en- 
countered difficulties thick and fast. 
There was widespread dissatisfaction, 
which first manifested itself with the 
distribution of land. Inequalities were 
inevitable. Some farmers got more than 
others. Gradually two classes arose, poor 
peasants and rich peasants. The Bolshe- 
viki set one against the other, in an effort 
to bring rural workers into the general 
class war. Pauper peasants were aligned 
against bourgeois peasants. The former 
were given control of the communes, and 
the latter were despoiled. 

Such a policy, however, was certain 
to breed trouble, and the Bolsheviki 
soon were forced to abandon this rami- 
fication of the class struggle. They left 
local matters, thereafter, entirely in the 
hands of the communities, and contented 
themselves with a rigorous control of 
distribution. All surplus farm produce 
was to go to the government. 

Unfortunately, agriculture did not re- 
vive, but proceeded to sink into further 
lassitude. Initiative was discouraged. 
The peasant made no effort to grow 
more than he could eat; the government’s 
requisition measures were resisted or 
evaded. 

It became necessary for the Soviet to 
modify its theories still further. A tax 
in kind was substituted for requisition, 
that impost being reduced to units of 
rye. This, however, was no more suc- 
cessful than requisition, and met with 
even more pronounced resistance. There 
was a deliberate reduction in acreage, 
a general concealment of area planted, 
and even a widespread hoarding of prod- 
uce. Efforts to collect the tax resulted 
in riots; riots engendered lawlessness. 

The state of affairs became more and 
more critical, and the Soviet’s conviction 
of the necessity for placating and build- 
ing up agriculture correspondingly clear. 
The result was a complete reversal of 
the official position upon private owner- 
ship of property. In 1921 a new code 
was promulgated, permitting the farmer 
to hold land individually or in one of 
several kinds of associations. Redistri- 
bution was prohibited for a certain num- 
ber of years. The holder was permitted 
the undisturbed use of his allotted acre- 
age so long as he actually cultivated it, 
and his family could inherit it under 
the same conditions. In emergencies. 
land could be rented for a limited pe- 
riod, and hired help might be employed. 
After paying the government tax in kind 
the farmer was to be allowed tc sell his 
produce as he liked. 

In effect, the Russian peasant is on 
the economic basis that prevailed before 
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the war. Distribution of land from the 
great estates has not greatly enlarged his 
per capita holdings, which remain ex- 
veedingly small. His methods are prac- 
tically unchanged, and his equipment and 
capital certainly are unimproved. In 
many respects the breaking up of the 
great estates has had the effect of im- 
pairing the general agricultural efficiency 
of the country, for most of the large 
holdings formerly were tilled scientifi- 
cally. 

Having molded its theories to conform 
with practical requirements, the Soviet 
government has been able, however, to 
accomplish a good deal in the way of 
general aid to the farmer. There are 





out from Moscow, with special trains 
carrying exhibits of farm, dairy and 
household appliances. The recent agri- 
cultural exposition in Moscow was of 
great proportions, and probably of far- 
reaching importance. 

All in all, it may be considered that 
the Russian farmer is in a fair way to 
resume his former place in the produc- 
tion of the world’s foodstuffs. Possibly 
he will exceed it. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, 
the explorer, shares this optimistic view 
of the Soviet authorities. He has had 
much to do with Russia in recent years, 
having been made the League of Na- 
tion’s high commissioner for repatriation 
of prisoners of war in 1920. In 1921 he 


Soviet Government Agricultural Lecturer 


various government agencies at work as- 
sisting and instructing tillers of the soil. 
Re-establishment of foreigh trade is de- 
signed, as has been said, largely with 
the aim of increasing the peasant’s buy- 
ing power and to permit the importation 
of farm machinery. Extensive efforts 
are being made to form land banks for 
farm financing, and there is active en- 
couragement of co-operative associations. 
Large quantities of free seeds are dis- 
tributed. A recent movement, according 
to Economic Life, Moscow, has been the 
donation, on a great scale, of vegetable 
seeds, with the aim of increasing root 
crops. 

For the purpose of developing mutton 
and wool production, the People’s Land 
Commissariat is establishing sheep breed- 
ing stations in several sections. Blooded 
stock is being provided free of cost for 
the use of the peasants, Agricultural lec- 
turers and demonstrators are being sent 


was made high commissioner for relief 
of Russian refuges. This is his verdict, 
after moving among the peasants of 
nearly every section of Russia: 

“At present Russian agriculture, 
though still gravely crippled, is recov- 
ering little by little, and I am convinced 
that if it receives really adequate help 
it will eventually become even more high- 
ly developed than it was before the 
Great War.” 





AUSTRALIAN IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


Two million acres of what is said to 
be splendid agricultural land will be 
made available through the efforts of the 
Murray River irrigation project now un- 
der way in Australia in an attempt to 
stimulate the settlement of Australian 
territory. According to a report from 
Alfred Nutting, of the American con- 
sulate, London, Eng., 200,000 acres have 
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already been irrigated, supporting a pop- 
ulation of 75,000, and the area which will 
be opened under the increased supply of 
water will, it is estimated, support a 
farming population of 750,000. The 
principal products of the irrigation set- 
tlements are dried fruits, wines, canned 
foods, butter and wheat. Last year the 
Milhura settlement in Victoria, with 12,- 
000 acres of irrigated land and a popu- 
lation of 9,000, produced over 13,000 tons 
of dried fruits. A great proportion of 
these products is marketed in Great 
Britain, where they find a growing de- 
mand, despite the competition of foreign 
products. 


SURPLUS OF FARM CREDIT 


Annual Report of War Finance Corporation 
Shows That More Advances Have Been 
Approved Than Accepted 








Wasuinoton, D. C.—The annual re- 
port of the War Finance Corporation 
brings out the interesting fact that much 
more credit has been extended than has 
been accepted in those states where wheat 
growing is a leading industry. It is also 
shown that, of the advances made, lib- 
eral repayments had been received up 
to the date of the report, Nov. 30, 1922. 
The report covers the period from Aug. 
24, 1921, when the re-established War 
Finance Corporation began to function. 

It is of course not to be understood 
that all of the loans approved or the 
amounts advanced were for wheat grow- 
ers, because that was by no means true. 
The board’s loans are listed as for agri- 
cultural and live stock purposes, and al- 
most every branch of the agricultural 
industry has received benefits. 

Loans aggregating $28,204,901.50 were 
approved for Minnesota, and advances 
actually made amounted to $12,551,- 
815.26. Of the large sum approved for 
Minnesota the report points out that 
$15,000,000 included therein represented 
an advance authorized to a co-operative 
marketing association operating in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. The number of Minnesota appli- 
cations .approved totaled 637, and ad- 
vances actually were made to 397 insti- 
tutions. Minnesota repayments amount- 
ed to $7,747,767.50. 

For North Dakota 1,072 applications 
for $26,463,525.94 were approved, ad- 
vances to 609 institutions, amounting to 
$20,621,423.11, were made, and repay- 
ments total $9,634,840.48. 

For South Dakota 589 applications for 
$15,918,828.28 were approved, advances 
to 382 institutions, aggregating $14,648,- 
854.55, were made, and repayments total 
$7,628,255.26. 

For Montana 363 applications for $13,- 
517,628.24 were approved, advances to 
221 institutions, amounting to $12,524,- 
995.82, were made, and repayments total 
$7,530,208.15. 

For Kansas 217 applications for $7,- 
602,705.63 were approved, advances to 
148 institutions, amounting to $4,768,- 
151.07, were made, and repayments to- 
tal $3,643,897.82. 

For Nebraska 732 applications for 
$12,634,042.75 were approved, advances 
to 383 institutions, aggregating $12,090,- 
687.43, were made, and repayments to- 
tal $11,129,949.14. 

For Washington 61 applications for 
$8,395,527.26 were approved, advances to 
24 institutions, amounting to $1,054,- 
588.29, were made, and repayments total 
$659,547.91. 

For Oregon 81 applications for $6,- 
578,709.77 were approved, advances to 
36 institutions, aggregating $6,437,- 
423.21, were made, and repayments total 
$5,206,011.86. 

For Oklahoma 359 applications for 
$19,042,322.74 were approved, advances 
to 208 institutions, amounting to $6,322,- 
916 were made, and repayments total 
$5,704,732.19. 

The wide difference between loans ap- 
proved and advances made is due in some 
cases to co-operative marketing associa- 
tions arranging for loans through the 
War Finance Corporation which they 
were able later to obtain through local 
institutions. It is said that banks which 
had at first refused to make certain 
loans changed their attitude after the 
government agency had agreed to lend 
the money desired. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: XLVIII 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce. 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller, 


A summary of the contents of the earlier installments in this series appeared on page 
916 of The Northwestern Miller of Aug. 29, 1923. 


CHAPTER XLIV. VARIOUS 
RIGHTS AND LIABILITIES 


SECTION 375. BREAKING CONTRACT FOR IN- 
SPECTION AT INTERMEDIATE POINT 


A railway company is liable to a grain 
owner for loss directly resulting from 
breach of the company’s contract to per- 
mit inspection at a given point, held the 
Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Bruce Bros. Grain Co. vs. Hines, Direc- 
tor General of Railroads, 193 Pac. 339. 

Plaintiff bought a car of corn and had 
it shipped with privilege of inspection 
at Wichita, an intermediate point in 
transit from Valley Center, Kansas, to 
Oklahoma City. Plaintiff sold the car to 
another dealer subject to inspection at 
Wichita, and that dealer, in turn, sold 
to a third person on the same condition. 
The carrier failed to stop the car at 
Wichita, whereupon plaintiff reimbursed 
its customer, on demand, for the price 
paid for the corn. 

On arrival at destination, the corn was 
found to have heated and deteriorated 
in transit, although it was in good condi- 
tion when shipped and when it reached 
Wichita. As a result, plaintiff sold the 
car at a loss, to cover which it sued the 
carrier. Affirming judgment in plain- 
tiff’s favor, the supreme court said: 

“The case does not turn on the dam- 
age to the corn during shipment, but on 
the loss or damage sustained by the 
plaintiff because of the lack of inspec- 
tion. Plaintiff's sale was made on the 
basis of inspection near the origin of the 
shipment at Wichita, and it appears that 
the National Grain Co. turned back the 
bill of lading and demanded the return 
of its money before it had even learned 
of the condition of the corn at Oklahoma 
City. The return was not made by rea- 
son of the condition of the corn, but be- 
cause there had been no inspection at 
Wichita as stipulated in the contract of 


e. 

“The defendant must have known of 
the common practice of stopping cars 
for inspection, and that grain shipped in 
this way was bought and sold on in- 
spection and the rights of the dealers 
were determined by it. There was rea- 
son, therefore, for the defendant to an- 
ticipate that loss might result to some 
dealer because of a lack of inspection, 
and we think that the plaintiff’s loss 
was the direct and proximate result of 
defendant’s breach of contract.” 


SECTION 376, SALE OF PERISHABLE GOODS 


Where a carrier sells freight as being 
perishable, but omits to give the statutory 
notice of intention to sell, it thereby be- 
comes liable for the full value of the 
shipment, according to a decision of the 
Texas court of civil appeals, involving a 
shipment of corn. (Patterson & Roberts 
vs. Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway 
Co., 195 S.W. 1163.) 


SECTION 377. SEIZURE OF FREIGHT UNDER 
LEGAL PROCESS 


. “In an action by a shipper against a 
carrier to recover for failure of the car- 
rier to divert, carry, or deliver goods or 
merchandise, the fact that the property 
was taken from the carrier by virtue of 
legal process, fair on its face, of which 
the shipper was given peas notice by 
the carrier, and in which the shipper was 
either a party, was heard, or had an op- 
portunity to be heard, is a compiete de- 
fense and bar to the action.” 

This general proposition of law was 
stated by the New Mexico supreme court 
in the case of Pecos Valley Trading Co. 
vs. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 174 Pac. 736, in which the de- 
fendant company was exonerated from 
liability concerning a shipment which 
was attached at its destination, and sold 
under court order as the property of a 


third . 
From this decision, and the general 


body of law on the subject, it is quite 
clear that where a railway company is 
guilty of no bad faith or fraud in per- 
mitting freight to be seized under legal 
process, and where the process is not 
void on its face, the company incurs no 
liability to a shipper for failure to make 
delivery according to the contract under 
which the goods were received for trans- 
portation. 

In such case the common carrier dis- 
charges its full duty to the shipper by 
giving prompt notice of the seizure, to 
the end that the shipper may take such 
steps as he desires to recover possession 
of the property. That the court is 
jurisdiction of the proceedings in whic 
the shipment is seized may commit an 
error of law in rendering a decision is 
not attributable to the railway company. 


SECTION 378. INJURY TO EQUIPMENT 

Negligence claims involving railroad 
companies are so generally made against 
them that one is apt to overlook such a 
thing as a railroad company having a 
valid damage claim against a mill, or 
other shipper or consignee. But a legal 
question raised reminds me that the 
rule that one is liable for injury to prop- 
erty of another caused by negligence, 
personally or through employees, ap- 
plies in favor of carriers as well as 
against them. 

A hypothetical case may be stated as 
follows: While a car is standing on a 
mill’s private switch track it is destroyed 
by fire. Is the milling oan liable 
to the railway company for the value of 
the car? 

The law appears to be clear to the ef- 
fect that, in the absence of some sort of 
i contract insuring the safety of 
the car while in the custody of the mill, 
the question of liability is to be solved 
by determining whether the loss was due 
to carelessness on the part of the mill or 
not. If the fire originated through neg- 
ligence of a mill employee, in the course 
of his employment, the mill is liable. 
Or should it appear that the mill failed 
to take such steps as an ordinarily pru- 
dent man would have taken under the 
same circumstances,—as by pushing the 
car away from exposure to fire,—liability 
might be adjudged. 

ut, excepting as the obligation may 
haye been assumed by special contract, 
the mill is not a guarantor of the safety 
of railway equipment while on its prem- 
ises. The o' guaranty (raised by im- 
pipretion) is that the equipment will not 
é exposed to injury through negligence 
on the part of the mill. 


section. $79. INTERFERENCE WITH 
SPUR TRACKS 


A contest in the California courts be- 
tween the Southern Pacific Co. and the 
Los Angeles. Milling Co., involving the 
right 6f the latter to interfere with con- 
tinued use of a spur track serving nu- 
merous industries, was terminated by an 
opinion of the supreme court affirming 
judgment in favor of the railway com- 
pany. (170 Pac. 829.) 

For about 40 years there had been un- 
interrupted use of the track across land 
now owned by the milling company, and 
it was found by the court that numerous 
warehouses and other buildings of great 
value were built adjacent to the track at 
various points on the faith of continued 
switching service. In this view it was 
decided that the milling company was 
estopped to deny the right of the rail- 
road company and its other shippers to 
utilize the track. 

Claiming the right to do so by virtue 
of poomnven. 9 of a parcel of land crossed 
by the rome the milling company had 
threatened to take up the rails on its 
land, and the railway company sued to 
enjoin execution of the threat. 

One of the questions raised in the case 
was whether use of the track for the 


benefit of abutting shippers constituted 
such “public” utility as would sustain the 
condemnation of a right of way across 
the land, and the question was answered 
by the court in the affirmative. 

It was further decided that, even if 
the maintenance of the track constituted 
a trespass upon defendant’s land, any 
right to recover dam on that ac- 
count was barred by lapse of time on 
suit not being brought within three years 
from the commencement of the continu- 
ous trespass. 


SECTION 380. SEIZURE OF FUEL 


An opinion of the United States dis- 
trict court for the southern district of 
Ohio defines the right of a railway com- 
pany to seize coal shipments, as against 
a third person to whom the shipper in- 
tended to make delivery. The decision 
answers questions affecting the right of 
a mill for redress against a railway com- 
pany which has intercepted fuel designed 
for the former. 

In the Ohio case—Springfield Light, 
Heat & Power Co. vs. Norfolk & West- 
ern Railway Co. (260 Fed. 254)—it was 
decided that where a railway company 
accepts a shipment of coal destined for 
delivery to the shipper’s customer, the 
company cannot seize the coal without be- 
coming liable in damages as for wrong- 
ful conversion. 

But it was held that where a shipping 
coal operator is in default under a con- 
tract to furnish the railway company’s 
fuel requirements, the company may re- 
fuse to accept for transportation coal 
loaded on its cars, for delivery to the 
company’s intended customer, and retain 
the fuel for application on its contract 
with the operator. 


sEcTION 381. DRAYMEN, TRANSFER COM- 
PANIES, ETC., AS COMMON CARRIERS 

In the case of Arkadelphia Milling Co. 
vs. Smoker Merchandise Co., 189 S.W. 
680, the Arkansas supreme court said: 
“In order to constitute one a common 
carrier, the mode of transporting the 
goods which he employs is immaterial. 
Persons who engage in the business of 
transporting goods from place to place 
in a city in drays or transfer wagons 
may be common carriers. . . . But, in 
order to constitute one a common carrier, 
the business as such must be regular and 
customary in its character, and not cas- 
ual only. An occasional undertaking to 
carry goods will not make one a common 
carrier.” 

The court concluded that a drayman’s 
liability as common carrier commences 
when he takes possession of a car for 
unloading, and’ continues until actual de- 
livery to his customer. 





CHAPTER XLV. STOPPAGE OF 
GOODS IN TRANSIT 


SECTION 382. RIGHT IN GENERAL 


Even when there is no fraud on the 
buyer’s part, the seller’s discovery of 
the buyer’s insolvency while the goods are 
in transit to the buyer entitles the seller 
to reclaim possession of the s and 
hold them as security for the amount due 
him. To exercise this right, however, the 
seller must not have known of the in- 
solvency when the goods were shipped, 
and they must remain in the hands of the 
carrier, undelivered to the buyer. 

The right of stoppage in transit cannot 
be asserted as against a third person to 
whom the bill of lading has been trans- 
ferred for value and in good faith. The 
transit is not terminated, within these 
rules, by mere arrival of the freight at 
its destination, until the carrier has part- 
ed with possession; so long as the goods 
remain on board car, in the carrier’s 
warehouse, or on the carrier’s wharf, the 
seller may exercise his right of stoppage 
in transit. 

Recognizing that a seller of a shipment 
has a limited control over it before de- 
livery to the consi although the 
ama be shipped under a straight bill of 
ading, the North Carolina supreme 
court held, in the case of A. E. Myers 
& Co. vs. Norfolk Southern Railroad 
Co., 88 S.E. 149, that where a shipment 
was made on pg that the buying 
consignee would promptl a raft 
drawn for the price, pn the deaft was 
not paid, the seller was entitled to divert 
the shipment to another customer. 

It was decided that, although a railway 
company ordinarily acts at its peril in 
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refusing to make delivery to the con- 
signee after the shipment has been placed 
in transit, the carrier is within its rights 
in a to the consignor’s direc- 
tions to withhold delivery where, at the 
time the shipment was made, delivery to 
the carrier was qualified by notice from 
the shipper not to make delivery without 
production of the bill of lading and 
draft drawn on him for the price. In 
such case the consignee acquires no title 
to the shipment until payment of the 
draft, and the shipper may order its 
return or divert it in transit. 

Legal questions concerning the right of 
a consignee of grain to hold the carrier 
liable for misdelivery were involved in 
the case of Bell vs. Chicago & North 
Western Railway Co., 159 N.W. 914, de- 
cided by the Wisconsin supreme court. 

A carload of oats was shipped from 
Iowa to plaintiff at Milwaukee. Plaintiff 
deposited the bill of lading with defend- 
ant’s agent at his office in the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce. The next day 
the car was sold to one Glavin, who gave 
plaintiff his check in settlement, and 
order for delivery of the car to him was 
signed by plaintiff, but through mistake 
it was directed to the Milwaukee road. 
The last-named road issued a new bill of 
lading to Glavin. The day following, 
plaintiff discovered that the check had 
been dishonored, and immediately direct- 
ed defendant to withhold delivery, but 
the car was afterwards delivered by de- 
fendant on the order of the other road. 

In holding defendant liable to plaintiff 
for the value of the shipment, the court 
decided that, under the circumstances, no 
valid title to the grain had passed to 
Glavin before plaintiff exercised the right 
of stopping delivery for dishonor of the 
check, and that defendant was guilty of 
converting the shipment by disregarding 
plaintiff's order to hold the same. 


SECTION 383. CARRIER’S RIGHT TO EXACT 

BOND 

The courts have frequently declared 

that a common carrier’s wrongful refusal 
to deliver freight to the person entitled 
to possession thereof constitutes such 
conversion of the property to the car- 
rier’s own use as entitles the aggrieved 
person to recover the full value of the 
shipment from the transportation com- 
pany. 
Applying this principle in Wilson vs. 
International Railway Co., 160 N. Y. 
a 367, the Niagara County, New 
York, county court fecided that, since 
plaintiff was plainly entitled to reclaim 
a shipment, defendant was guilty of a 
wrongful conversion in refusing to rede- 
liver unless plaintiff should give bond to 
indemnify the railway company against 
any liability to a firm to which the goods 
had been contracted for sale. 

It seems that the goods were sold on 
condition that title was not to pass until 
payment of the purchase price, although 
the freight was loaded in a car furnished 
by the buyers, and that, on the buyers 
failing to make payment, plaintiff was 
prevented by the carrier from unloading 
the shipment, except upon the condition 
stated. Finding that defendant had been 
| notified of the retention of title, 
and was given reasonable opportunity to 
investigate the question of ownership, the 
court awarded judgment against de- 
fendant for its refusal to surrender the 
goods to plaintiff. 


SECTION 384. RIGHT TO SHIPMENT PROCEEDS 


In the case of Northern Grain Co. vs. 
Wiffler, 119 N.E. 393, the New York 
court of appeals upheld the right of the 
plaintiff to recover the proceeds of a 
carload of grain dis of by a rail- 
road company on the consignee buyer 
refusing to accept delivery. 

Wiffier, buyer of the grain, accepted a 
draft payable at a deferred date and at- 
tac to a bill of lading covering the 
shipment. He surrendered the bill of 
lading to the railroad company, which 
stamped it, “Canceled by delivery.” Im- 
a a upon examin- 
ng an atis with the grain, 
Wiftler induced the railway company to 
erase the cancellation and to return the 
bill of lading to him. He then returned 
it to plaintiff, refusing to accept delivery 


of the grain, on the ground that it was 
not in p condition. 
The road company, after holding 


the shipment for several months, sold it 
to satisfy its charges, and controversy 
arose over plaintiff's right to recover the 
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excess proceeds. Wiffler having failed to 
pay the accepted draft, plainti sued and 
obtained judgment against him, and 
served notice on the railroad company 
of exercise of its right to Sey 
of the oats or its proceeds to Wiffler or 
his trustee, on account of his interven- 
ing insolvency. . 

The court of appeals, in passing final 
judgment in the case, permitting the 
grain company to recover the excess pro- 
ceeds in the hands of the railway com- 
pany, decided that the mere fact that 
title to the grain constructively passed 
from seller to buyer on the former ob- 
taining judgment on the draft covering 
the purchase price did not prevent the 
seller from exercising the right to claim 
the grain or its proceeds while remaining 
in the hands of the common carrier. It 
was also decided that, since Wiffler im- 
mediately withdrew the bill of lading 
after surrendering it to the railway com- 
pany, there was no such delivery of the 
grain to him as precluded the grain com- 
pany from asserting a right to the pro- 
ceeds remaining in the carrier’s hands. 





CHINA 

Suanouar, Cuina, Nov. 18.—Selling 
foreign flour on the Shanghai market 
was slow work during the past few days, 
and showed slim results for the energy 
expended. At no time during Novem- 
ber has the flour market been brisk, so 
far as orders for foreign flour were con- 
cerned, but next month should get a bet- 
ter start. 

The output of the Shanghai mills is 
big, and is finding a ready sale in in- 
terior and coast ports. Stocks in the 
mills stand at about 100,000 bags, which 
is below the figure of other weeks. 

There is no sign of relief from the 
Chinese wheat farmers. Deliveries from 
the wheat producing centers have fallen 
off, which will make the dependence of 
the flour mills greater on American and 
Canadian wheats. 

There appears little likelihood of the 
Shanghai flour market passing through 
another period of stagnation such as 
characterized the past season, and there 
seems to be every chance of doing a fair 
trade throughout the remainder of the 
year, unless foreign wheat goes up to 
such a figure as will make local milled 
products too expensive for users. In this 
connection it might be added that during 
the past few days some of the small mills 
have been obliged to close down, owing 
to lack of raw material. These mills are 
not sufficiently well financed to buy 
wheat abroad. At present prices there is 
no big margin of profit to flour millers 
in Shanghai. Chinese milled flour is sell- 
ing at 2.03 taels per sack for spot cargo. 

The export situation looks rather en- 
couraging, but the underlying sentiment 
in the market is divided. To many it 
seems that the Shanghai millers inter- 
ested in flour cannot afford to pay more 
than the present level of prices for Ca- 
nadian wheat, No. 3 quality. Neverthe- 
less, several Shanghai flour mills cannot 
fill their needs in the United States, 
where prices are considered too high 
for them, and are going to Canada, where 
values are lower than they are in the 
United States. Two shipments of 7,000 
and 8,000 tons of No. 3 Canadian wheat 
were closed last week at $38.50 per ton, 
bulk shipment, c.i.f., Shanghai. 

When it is pointed out that American 
wheat is selling at $42.50 per ton for bag 
shipment, c.i.f., Shanghai, it will be un- 
derstood ,why the Shanghai mills are at 
the moment more interested in Canadian 
than American wheat. No. 2 grade Ca- 
nadian wheat is quoted at $40 per ton, 
but millers prefer a grade lower than 
that. No. 3 Canadian is slightly in- 
ferior to the American red Pacific wheat, 
but far superior to the Chinese variety. 
_Apparently, Chinese millers have been 
giving the subject serious thought and 
have, after some experiment, found that 
the third grade would suit their purpose 
admirably. Some of the mills are de- 
sirous of awaiting the arrival of ship- 
ments of No. 3 Canadian wheat al y 
contracted for, and if they come up to 
expectations the popularity of this grade 
will no doubt increase. 

Orders for American flour are not as 
heavy as in previous months. Although 
merchants are participating in contracts, 
the buying does not run into big volume. 
The past week’s trading has resulted 
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in only 1,000 tons being booked for Janu- 
ary-February shipment at $5.40 per bbl, 
c.i.f., Shanghai. Probably what is de- 
terring the merchants from placing fur- 
ther large orders is the large quantity 
that has already been contracted for 
shipment up till next January. Arrivals 
of American flour are good and quickly 
absorbed. If the freight situation on 
the Pacific Coast were more promising 
and there was less difficulty regarding 
the securing of space for forward ship- 
ments, a larger amount of business would 
be transacted. All the interior markets 
that are consuming flour are taking their 
quota from Shanghai. 

There seems to be a fairly steady de- 
mand for Canadian flour, mostly for low 
grades, from Hongkong and other parts 
of China. sales from Vancouver are 
confined to the amount of space that can 
be secured. It is stated that liner space 
for wheat shipments from Canada for 
December-January shipment is available, 
and exporters from Vancouver have been 
able to secure all they require. 

The decision of the Japanese govern- 
ment to continue its duty of $1.36 per 
bbl on imported flour, while admitting 
foreign wheat duty free, has elicited pro- 
tests from both American and Canadian 





millers. What effect these protests will 
have is problematical. D, ARAKIE. 
AUSTRALIA 


Me tzsourne, Vicrorta, Nov. 21.—Fol- 
lowing upon discussions which extended 
over several weeks, the flour millers in 
Victoria and the managers of the volun- 
tary wheat pool have arrived at an agree- 
ment under which nearly all the millers 
will purchase their total requirements of 
wheat from the Wheatgrowers’ Corpora- 
tion. The millers concerned will not, as 
they have done hitherto, take wheat in 
on storage or purchase wheat in the open 
market for their mill requirements. Pay- 
ment will be made on the first day of 
each month, and will extend over a pe- 
riod of 10 months, and no one purchase 
shall exceed a quantity in excess of two 
months’ requirements. This provision 
has been made to check speculative trad- 
ing in flour. 

The prices to be charged millers for 
wheat for home consumption will be de- 
termined on the first day of each month, 
but for export trade they will be quoted 
daily and based upon cabled advices 
from abroad. The home consumption 
price also will be representative of fair 
over-sea market value, but ‘average han- 
dling charges and interests will be added 
as the wheat has to be reserved by the 
corporation for the use of the millers. 

A matter which was the subject of 
much discussion was the insertion in the 
agreement of an arbitration clause. It 
was generally held by the millers that 
disagreements of a serious nature in their 
dealings with the board of management 


would not appear; at the same time it 
was considered that some measure of 
protection to them was necessary. Final- 
ly it was decided to have individual com- 
plaints brought before the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association, and no dispute 
will be submitted to arbitration unless 
the association, as a body, approves of 
the adoption of that procedure. 

The board has intimated its prepared- 
ness to reserve a reasonable quantity of 
wheat in excess of the estimates to meet 
possible unforeseen trade in flour, and 
estimates may be revised later in the 
year. E 

According to the Melbourne Herald, 
millers have expressed the hope, in con- 
nection with the agreement which has 
been entered into between them and the 
Wheatgrowers’ Corporation, that some 
scheme will be evolved which will pre- 
vent those of any state being placed at 
a disadvantage in the export trade in 
flour. It is certainly very desirable that, 
under the pooling system in vogue in the 
flour exporting states, millers should be 
on a level as regards the price of wheat 
for over-sea business. That was not the 
“case last season. 

It is contended that last season those 
millers in Victoria who were under con- 
tract to the pool on many occasions had 
to accept orders at unremunerative rates, 
or lose the trade which they had built up 
in the previous years. In some of the 
other states, millers frequently paid less 
for their wheat, and, consequently, were 
in a more favorable position, As here- 
tofore, nonassociated millers will buy 
their supplies of wheat in the open mar- 
ket, and they are confident of securing 
all the grain they will require, at the 
prices they are prepared to pay, taking 
the over-sea market conditions into con- 
sideration. 


FLOUR FOR ABROAD 


Since the beginning of November ex- ° 


tensive inquiries for Australian flour for 
future shipment have been received by 
Victorian millers from abroad, Few of 
the latter, however, are prepared to en- 
tertain the low offers which have been 
made, and, as a body, they are not like- 
ly to do much until the position in re- 
spect to the new crop has been made per- 
fectly clear. Western Australia, it has 
been pointed out, is in a better situation 
to deal in new season flour because of the 
promise of a very large wheat yield— 
large, at any rate, for that state—and 
also because the millers there have the 
advantage, by virtue of their geographi- 
cal position, of a lower rate of over-sea 
freight. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


A South Australian correspondent 
states that there has been more or less 
of a complete clean up of old season’s 
wheat in that state, and, as invariably 
happens in such circumstances, the com- 








Canada—Flour Exports by Destination 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada for the 12 months from Dec. 1, 1922, to Nov. 30, 
1923, by principal countries of destination, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





To— Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Belgium, ..... 1 o« 2 1 ee ee 1 1 1 ‘as ee 8 
Bermuda .... 2 2 1 2 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 2 18 
Brit. Guiana. 16 14 12 19 8 11 25 18 15 9 16 14 177 
Br. 8. Africa. 8 1 8 15 8 2 17 4 5 3 1 6 78 
Br. W. Indies. 53 43 43 92 40 54 61 48 65 45 69 66 679 
GE se cevese 43 16 18 28 17 15 17 23 15 12 24 21 249. 
Denmark 36 31 27 34 12 4 43 8 10 6 19 62 292 
Finland ..... 19 22 17 33 26 15 25 19 10 5 17 26 234 
Germany 126 71 97 168 128 40 102 66 125 52 226 271 1,472 
GrOSCS .cceee 120 9 7 10 10 1 13 21 19 7 49 334 
Hongkong ... 23 9 2 17 9 24 16 17 20 28 19 18 202 
Rr 22 14 16 35 19 18 16 2 5 8 8 14 177 
Netherlands... 42 13 1 15 5 5 9 8 6 5 13 18 140 
Newfoundland 60 53 15 15 5 37 42 15 23 25 71 64 425 
BE ccccdes 45 9 11 15 3 9 3 8 9 1 20 17 150 
CHINAS .c.cees 22 19 55 101 47 15 1 8 16 24 42 33 383 
Fr. W. Indies. .. 1 Ses 2 ee 1 1 2 as 1 1 9 
Esthonia .... 9 15 5 6 2 3 8 1 ee 4 2 55 
Latvia 1 5 oe ee ee ee 3 4 6 oe 8 9 36 
Malta 8 5 4 4 2 2 1 2 1 - 2 3 34 
Poland 10 33 10 87 86 65 51 14 Ss - 6 1 371 
Norway 23 8 oe 32 9 49 oe 72 39 as 41 25 298 
Russia 2 om oe 4 ee oe se os 6 
Sweden 18 9 5 7 4 6 5 6 7 4 17 19 107 
Turkey 25 21 15 4 3 1 rr 11 5 2 4 91 
U. Kingdom.. 628 520 346 416 355 208 398 369 194 173 394 545 4,546 
United States. 55 49 34 25 13 16 17 18 18 13 25 19 302 
Venezuela.... 14 12 11 13 8 7 17 10 5 Ss 13 7 121 
Jugo-Slavia .. 7 4 ve 1 _ Sq 2 3 2 2 21 
BRBRE cccccos. 3 4 5 6 6 4 3 1 4 3 8 12 59 
Italy ....+-.-. 7 2 1 2 «0 oe 4 1 oe 5 12 34 
Panama ..... 1 2 2 4 os 1 1 2 1 1 1 3 19 
San Domingo. 4 1 1 3 1 3 2 2 2 pe 3 1 23 
Philippine Isl. .. 2 1 oe 1 1 oe rn 1 1 7 
Mexico .....- 1 1 3 2 1 ee 1 1 1 1 4 1 17 
Colombia .... 1 2 1 ee ne o. es ee 4 
Czecho-Slov’ia 6 ee an “s ee 1 1 1 io 9 
Brazil ....--- ee ee oe 5 6 3 8 4 3 1 4 34 
Br. W. Africa... 1 1 1 1 12 1 1 2 on 1 2 23 
St. Pierre, etc. .. 1 . 1 ee oe 1 oe 1 1 1 1 7 
Port. Africa.. 1 pe 1 ve -e es 3 1 2 60 eo 1 9 
Others .....-. 1 1 1 _ 2 1 1 3 ae 1 oe oe 11 





Totals...1,463 1,026 777 1,221 8382 


Total 





646 905 775 657 456 1,155 1,357 11,271 


55 


petition for the new season’s grain is 
very keen. Perhaps it is keener than 
usual this year because of the strong de- 
mand for early deliveries of wheat to 
fill tonnage taken up some time ago on 
the 25s per ton parcel freight rate, and 
also because of the uncommonly large 
outlet for wheat in the East. 

Already Japan has purchased 14 or 
15 cargoes in the various states, but, as 
some of the tonnage has been taken with 
options of European discharge, the wheat 
may not find its way to Japan at all. 
On the other hand, there has been a 
notable absence of freight fixtures for 
wheat cargoes for European destinations. 
So far as South Australia is concerned, 
a year ago local millers bought a lot of 
wheat from the voluntary pool to cover 
forward requirements. This year there 
has not been much business of that char- 
acter, but a compensating feature from 
the viewpoint of the pool has been the 
Japanese demand. 

With regard to the South Australian 
market, and to some extent this applies 
equally to the other states, the Japanese 
demand for wheat, plus recent sales of 
large parcels and part cargoes in Lon- 
don, is one of the primary determining 
factors in rates paid to growers. Mer- 
chants, by common consent, say that on 
freight and market prospects they are 
not justified in paying so much for new 
wheat. Yet the fact remains that they 
are, and it is because of the foresight 
of two or three in having booked some 
time ago blocks of cheap parcel tonnage, 
plus the Japanese demand, that grow- 
ers are getting the relatively high prices 
ruling today. 

On Nov. 18 for old season’s stored 
grain the basis for buying growers’ lots 
was 4s 6d per bu in trucks at Port 
Adelaide, the chief seaport. For new 
crop the range was 4s 5d@4s 6d, ac- 
cording to the date of delivery. The 
Japanese demand for wheat continues 
as insistent as ever, and sales are still 
being made in that quarter. On the date 
mentioned there were buyers of shipping 
parcels at 4s 1044d, and from that to 4s 
11d. For December shipment the value 
of shipping parcels was 4s 744d@4s 8d, 
f.o.b., and for January the rate was 
about 4s 7d. 

Wheat harvesting operations have been 
started in South Australia, and some 
splendid samples have been delivered, 
weighing up to 65 lbs per bu. 

Having received about 5s per bu for 
their wheat in past seasons, growers in 
Victoria do not seem to be disposed to 
sell with any freedom in the open mar- 
ket at the lower figures which are likely 
to be offered at the beginning of the 
new season. The price for new wheat 
at present is 4s@4s 1d per bu at country 
railway stations, which is equivalent to 
4s 6d@4s 7d on trucks at Williamstown, 
one of the principal shipping ports near 
Melbourne. It is stated, however, that 
some business has been transacted at 
even 4s. 

EXPORT OF BREADSTUFFS 


The latest figures relating to shipments 
from Australia since the opening of the 
shipping season on Dec. 1 show that the 
following quantities of wheat and flour 
in bushels and short tons, respectively, 
have been dispatched oversea: 








WHEAT 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Aus, .. 26,116,901 19,365,360 17,261,954 
Victoria .«. 20,430,835 24,733,566 10,604,479 
N. 8S. Wales.. 33,587,072 18,239,945 1,850,337 
West Aus.... 6,082,974 8,344,300 6,929,484 
Queensland.. 746,739 810,908 «ss cceee 
Totals . $6,964,511 71,494,074 36,546,254 
FLOUR 
1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 
South Australia ... 44,539 40,790 56,219 
VICtOTtR .ccccecces 89,907 132,886 170,812 
New South Wales.. 56,486 90,669 114,355 
West Australia ... 40,392 54,201 52,536 
THAR ccvecssces 231,324 316,546 393,922 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





CZECHO-SLOVAK FLOUR IMPORTS 

The Czecho-Slovak government has 
just announced that the total contin- 
gents for the import of wheat flour and 
grain during December will remain at 
15,000 tons, as in the two preceding 
months. According to the regulation this 
monthly quantity must be equally divid- 
ed between flour and grain. Thus far, 
importers report that they have experi- 
enced no difficulty in getting in their 
regular shipments. 
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HOPE SPRINGS ETERNAL 


“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” according to the poet, and, it 
might be added, in the mind that is not 
dead. So, at the risk of turning out to 
be a false prophet, with all the damage 
to one’s judgment and reputation entailed 
thereby, the writer is strongly tempted 
to become prophetic. Sometimes he has 
been abused as a pessimist, and at times 
has really been quite pessimistic on the 
outlook for the milling business, but at 
last he has been converted to optimism— 
at least temporarily. 

It may be a pipe dream, as has already 
been intimated, but he thinks he sees the 
beginning of a new order of things in 
the milling business, the possibility of a 
new era or epoch which it will be the 
miller’s own fault if it fails to come to 
pass. It’s a little difficult to lay one’s 
finger on specific things suggesting this 
promise which might carry the same 
weight and significance to others, be- 
cause, after all, they may be only tem- 
porary and misleading. Other people 
might hold that too much significance 
was being attributed to these signs and 
portents, and that the interpretation of 
them was imaginary and fanciful, the 
wish being father to the thought. Yet 
this prophecy rests on something more 
substantial than a mere feeling in the 
air, although that is also there. 

Be that as it may. It is always dark- 
est before dawn, or at least the dawn 
makes it seem so. And there is now 
taking place in this industry a whole- 
some reaction against certain practices 
which promises well for the future. To 
be sure, it may be said that the reac- 
tion has been enforced by the logic of 
events, and is not the result of intelli- 
gence. So much the better; that is im- 
material. There is at least enough in- 
telligence to register the reaction, and 
the ultimate result is the same. 

The fetish of full-time operation is 
about to die a natural death. This is 
going to come about because it has to, 
and for no other reason. The game is 
up. It has been played to the limit with 
every resource of money and bluff. And 
what has been the result? It has well- 
nigh bankrupted the industry. 

But it will be objected that this means 
uneconomical operation, and hence the 
industry will be on an unsound economic 
basis, and one which, consequently, can- 
not endure. Very well, the other tack 
means a volume of flour going on the 
market which cannot be absorbed, and 
hence uneconomic and disastrous mar- 
keting, fatal, if persisted in, to the very 
life of the business. Merchandising and 
distribution are just as much a part of 
the economic structure as manufacturing, 
—don’t forget that,—and must also be 
economically sound. Which is the bet- 
ter,—uneconomic manufacturing and 
production, or uneconomic and fatal 
merchandising and distribution? Cheap- 
ness is not the only standard of deter- 
mining the economic soundness of a 
given policy. 

Now then, with this everlasting striv- 
ing after full-time operation out of the 
way, what may one reasonably expect? 
A chance to make some money, an hon- 
est and legitimate profit necessary to 
the basic soundness of the industry and 
its continuance; a chance to give, more 
generally than has been the case, honest 
flour of real quality and honest service. 

When one stops to think of it, this 


striving for full-time operation is pretty 
much the cause and root of all the many 
and varied ills that have afflicted the busi- 
ness for years. Run them over in your 
mind and see if it is not so. Of course 
it arises from the excess capacity of the 
country, but it has been just as much 
due to want of intelligence and good 
judgment in handling that capacity. 
The capacity is still there, but the mill- 
ers are getting more intelligent and 
sensible, and show signs of developing 
some backbone. So it rather looks as 
if a better day were in prospect if the 
millers will simply hold themselves in 
check and not run wild again. 


MILLING REVIEW 


Business with the mills has not come 
to the complete standstill that has some- 
times been the case in the last week of 
the year, and millers should not forget 
this when they are inclined to complain. 
As a matter of fact, all things consid- 
ered, business is as good for this time 
of the year as any one has a right to 
expect, 

The six months just closed have wit- 
nessed a very heavy grind of flour; many 
widely proclaimed factors in the situa- 
tion are bearish, and what good reason 
is there to expect or to warrant any par- 
ticular activity in buying at this time? 
Naturally, therefore, business is slow 
and dull, and millers should have known 
in advance that it would be so and pro- 
vided some margin of profit to carry 
them through the lean period. Those 
who did not do so are probably the ones 
who complain the most. 

Buying has been conservative for some 
time, and flour already booked has been 
ordered out only as wanted. The market 
has shown such resistance to declines in 
the face of this dullness and a bearish 
situation that confidence in present lev- 
els may be warranted. The chances are 
that there are no heavy, undigested ac- 
cumulations of soft wheat flour any- 
where, and that stocks have been allowed 
to run down and are well liquidated, 
hence it would seem reasonable to expect 
resumption of buying with the turn of 
the year. There are indications that such 
will be the case. 

The output at Toledo for the week 
ending Dec. 29 was just over 50 per cent 
of capacity, the smallest for a long time, 
but a very d showing, considering 
that the mills were all closed down for 
Christmas, or for Monday and Tuesday. 
There has been a little buying during 
the week for both domestic and export 
markets, but the latter has been at very 
low prices, and it has been difficult to 
reach levels on which business could be 
accepted. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.03%@ 
1.04 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, Dec. 28. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at $@ 
5.25 bbl, focal springs $5.80@6.25, local 
hard winters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 
Soft winter wheat bran was quoted at 
$31 ton, mixed feed $81, and middlings 
$31, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo, 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 46,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


Dec. 38-39 2... 0c cceseceee 23,400 51 
Previous week ..........-. 35,000 76 
WOOP OBO ccccccscccssccese 9,200 19 
Two years ago ..........+:. 14,125 29 
Three years ago ........+-. 1,500 3 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michi including those at Toledo, 
as re to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output ofac- 

No.  bbis bbis tivity 

Dec. 23-29 .... 20 133,260 65,301 49 
Previous week. 17 102,300 75,046 73 
Year ago ..... 21 132,210 41,136 31 
Two years ago. 27 161,610 61,397 38 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Wheat, bus.. 143,000 95,000 658,000 150,000 
Corn, bus.... 71,000 96,000 9,000 27,000 
Oats, bus.... 51,000 43,000 11,000 6,000 


CHEER UP 


In the light of present conditions, and 
complaints about them, the following 


communication from one of the poor q 


flour brokers and jobbers of the centra 
states may be interesting: 

“I have been impressed, in reading 
various trade journals recently, that in 
nearly every place throughout the coun- 
try business is almost stagnant and it 
does not appear that flour will ever be 
sold again in any quantity. I have re- 
cently had an opportunity to talk to a 
large number of millers, and they have 
told me practically the same thing, that 
business was terrible. 

“The big bakers are not buying any 
flour, and every one of them seems to be 
worried to death about what is likely 
to happen. The millers, because of the 
number of bakery combinations which are 
being worked out and because of the 
absorption of some of the large plants 
of the country by big bakery organiza- 
tions, are also worried. 

“Yesterday, in looking through a lot of 
old music at the house I ran across a 
copy of The Northwestern Miller dated 
June 26, 1912, and read a very interest- 
ing editorial, ‘In Restraint of Trade.’ 
I remember that back in 1912 conditions 
in the middle of the year were terrible, 
at least we thought they were. Millers, 
distributors and the small bakers at that 
time seemed to be pretty much worked 
up over the idea that the development 
of big bakery combinations was likely to 
wreck the flour business and create a 
monopoly in the bakery trade. 

“I received considerable comfort in 
reading this editorial. Eleven and a half 
years have passed; the world has pro- 
gressed, and the baking industry, in spite 
of the combinations, has made more rapid 
progress than any other industry in the 
food line. The milling industry, al- 
though suffering through the loss of its 
export trade, is perhaps in no worse con- 
dition than it was in 1912. Instead of 
a great deal of flour being manufactured 
by a great many small, inefficient mills, 
if we correctly understand the latest re- 
ports on milling operations, 90 per cent 
of the flour sold to the bakers comes 
from about 1,500 mills which seem to 
have improved upon their facilities to a 
considerable extent. 

“When we are inclined to get just a 
little hopeless now because milling con- 
ditions aré unsatisfactory, and are in- 
clined to worry because of the absorp- 
tion of the very large baking companies 
by the bread trust, isn’t it worth while 
for us to read over this very fine edi- 
torial of 1912 and perhaps we will then 
have the feeling that conditions are not 
so terrible after all.” 


NOTES 


Millers making rye flour have been en- 
joying a fairly good business. It is pre- 
sumed that considerable has been bought 
for export. 

Raymond P. Lipe, of the Raymond P. 
Lipe Co., hay and grain, Toledo, expected 
to leave Dec. 31 on a tour of southern 
Africa, to be gone about four months. 


Reports from representatives of some 
hard wheat mills seem to indicate more 
interest in flour and the chance for a 
revival in buying after the first of the 
year. 

The wheat fields of Ohio present an 
excellent appearance. The weather has 
been mild and open, with plenty of mois- 
ture, and the condition could hardly be 
better. 

According to Secretary Frank H. Tan- 
ner’s bulletin to Ohio millers, under date 
of Dec, 26, the price being paid at mill 
door for wagon wheat varied from 95c 
to $1.04 bu, a total of 65 reporting. 

A. M. Tousley, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, is no longer connected with the 
Whole Wheat Products Co., Cleveland, in 
any way. He expects hereafter to give 
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more attention to his flour brokerage 
business. 


J. F. Hall, manager Pittsburgh, Pa., 
office of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo., was in Toledo for Christ- 
mas. He has closed his house at Toledo, 
and arranged to move his family to 
Pittsburgh. 

Announcement has been made of the 
holding of another “experience meeting” 
of millers at the Hotel La Salle, Chi- 
cago, Jan. 15. Many were, present at 
the last meeting of this character, Oct. 
12, from this section, and all felt well 
repaid for attending. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The week of Dec. 23-29 was unevent- 
ful in the flour and feed business, with 
production figures hardly large enough 
to mention. The interruption caused by 
the Christmas holidays was the largest 
contributing factor to this condition, al- 
though the dullness that usually prevails 
at this time of year was also responsible. 

Warehouse space is being taken to a 
considerable extent in getting products 
ready to supply the demand expected 
after Jan. 1. There is no call from the 
East, where much of the domestic busi- 
ness developed during recent months. 
There is a fair demand for flour from 
near-by buyers, however. Prices show 
no change. 

Feed demand was considerably better 
than for the previous week, although the 
weather in this territory has been mild. 
Manufacturers are making a little money, 
doing a little business, and are opti- 
mistic as to the future. 

The grain trade experienced a dull 
week, with receipts only barely sufficient 
to take care of immediate demands. _Lit- 
tle effort was made to market grain. 
Prices moved nominally. Quality con- 
tinued fairly good. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 4144c to New York, Dec. 29: wheat, 
No. 2 red $1@1.02 bu, No. 2 hard 98c@ 
$1.02; corn, No. 2 white 67@69c, No. 3 
white 65@67c, No. 2 yellow 6644@68\%c, 
No. 3 yellow 644% @6614c, No. 2 mixed 64 
@66c, No. 3 mixed 62@64c; oats, No. 2 
white 41@43c, No. 3 white 40@4lc. 

Inspections of grain, Dec. 29: wheat, 
No. 4 red 6 cars, No. 2 mixed 1, sample 
1; corn, No. 4 white 2 cars, No. 5 white 
2, sample white 1, No, 3 yellow 1, No. 4 
yellow 1, No. 5 yellow 8, No. 6 yellow 1, 
No. 4 mixed 1, No. 5 mixed 3, No. 6 
mixed 1; oats, No. 3 white 5 cars, No. 4 
white 1, sample white 1; rye, No. 3, 1 
car. : 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, with comparisons for the corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
Dec. 29: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
27 


ME MED Sec ciscertscecte 5,426 

Previous week ............ 8,372 42 
MY PED. vos 0000 000 00s 6060 9,295 46 
ee Pee OD oc cevzcvenee 5,805 29 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
28,000 
98,000 
6,000 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Dec. 29, 1923. 639,000 230,000 281,000 5,000 
Dec. 30, 1922. 454,734 114,900 303,500 
Dec. 31, 1921. 257,130 399,100 434,200 


Curis O. Axsion. 


NASHVILLE 


Southeastern flour buyers had the holi- 
day spirit during the week ending Dec. 
29. Business was almost at a standstill. 
Mills reported some shipments on con- 
tracts, and the aggregate volume was 
about up to the average for this period. 
It is expected that the new year will 
witness a return to normal demand, and 
that trade will again be active about 
Jan. 10. There was slowing down of 
running time at the mills. 

Mills generally have been maintaining 
flour prices. Values at present have lit- 
tle influence on the situation, as buyers 
are not interested. Quotations, Dec. 29, 
were substantially as follows: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $6.80@ 
7.10; standard or regular patent, $5.80@ 
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6.20; straight patent, $5.35@5.65; first 
clears, $3.90@4.40. 

Trade has been quiet with rehandlers. 
Prices: spring wheat first patent, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $6.80@ 
7.25; hard winter wheat short patent, 


.$5.80@6.25. 


The millfeed situation shows no change, 
with demand quiet and prices well sus- 
tained, as follows: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $28@30; standard middlings or 
shorts, $382@34. 

Corn mills report a few sales. Prices: 
bolted meal, in bags, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.90@1.95; unbolted, 
$1.85@1.90. 

Cash wheat has moved in a narrow 
range, with mills making moderate pur- 
chases. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted at 
$1.25 bu, Nashville. 

SOUTHEASTERN FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by Nashville and southeastern 
flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 16-22 ....... 218,580 113,791 52.0 
Previous week.... 209,580 120,271 57.3 
Year ago ....---. 168,180 88,845 52.8 
Two years ago.... 176,670 101,516 57.4 
Three years ago.. 167,580 61,681 36.8 

STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Dec. 29 Dec. 22 
Fiour, BBIO ..ccsccccccee 59,000 56,800 
Wheat, DUD ...ccscccece 435,000 440,000 
Caee, DUT ecosveesssciszs 105,000 104,000 
Cate, WH occ ovicscevees 435,500 413,000 


Total receipts of grain at Nashville for 
the week ending Dec. 29 were 200 cars. 
JouHn Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Inventory season is given as the cause 
for dullness in the flour market in this 
district. A few small orders cover the 
business of the mills here and hereabouts. 
Many of the country mills are stopping 
production until the market improves. 
For a few days Evansville mills put the 
price of wheat up to $1.08 bu at mills 
and $1.05 at stations. Dec. 28, the price 
slipped back to $1.05 and $1.03, respec- 
tively. 

Prices for flour at the week end, Dec. 
29, were relatively unchanged from those 
of the previous week. 

There is a slightly improved demand 
for millfeed, with bran, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carload lots, quoted at $29 
ton, mixed feed $30 and shorts $31. 


NOTES 


Don Wallace, miller, of Huntingburg, 
was here during the current week. 

Frank Armstead, southern Alabama 
representative of Igleheart Bros., spent 
the holidays here. 


During the week of Dec, 23-29 there 
were five days of rain in southern In- 
diana. Rivers and creeks are out of their 
banks in some places, covering the low 
ground. 

Membership in the Pike County farm 
bureau has increased 300 per cent as 
a result of a drive for that purpose. It 
was decided to establish a selling head- 
quarters at Petersburg to dispose of 
products of the farm. 


About two thirds of the Indiana corn 
crop has been husked at a cost to the 
farmer of 6.1c per bu from standing 
stalks and 8.4c from shocks. A much 
larger acreage was “hogged off” because 
of the poor quality of the crop and high 
prices paid to huskers. 

The area sown to wheat in Indiana, 
according to the federal crop reporting 
service, will be 13 per cent less than 
last year, amounting to 1,917,000 acres. 
The condition of the crop is reported to 
be 88 per cent of normal. Every county 
in the state reports decreased acreage. 


W. W. Ross. 


MOBILE 

Christmas week in Mobile reflects a 
very dull trade in flour. Bakers seem 
to have stocked up prior to the holidays, 
and are awaiting deliveries after inven- 
tories are taken. However, jobbers and 
mill representatives report that sales 
from the warehouse direct to retail groc- 
ers have been The country trade 
has not been worked to any great extent, 
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as rains have kept the roads in bad con- 
dition. 

Prices remain firm, and the following 
quotations are in effect, f.o.b., Mobile, in 
98’s, from mills, car lots: hard winter, 
Kansas bakers flour, $5.80@6 bbl; soft 
winter, best patent $6.50@7.25, straight 
$6@6.75, low grade $5.75@6.50; spring 
wheat, short patent $5.75@6, straight 
$6.90@7.25. 

A strong tone to the millfeed market 
is reported again, there having, been a 
slight advance over previous prices, due 
to the fact that very few mills seem to 
have been running, and the supply being 
depleted. Prices are irregular, the ad- 
vance ranging 50c@$1 ton. Average 
prices in effect: wheat bran $34 ton, and 
gray shorts $38, both in car lot quanti- 
ties, f.o.b., Mobile. The condition of pas- 
tures in the section surrounding Mobile 
is reported as being very poor. 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market in Pittsburgh for the 
week ending Dec. 29 was decidedly weak, 
as the outcome of the sagging wheat 
price. This had the effect of inducing 
mills to offer price concessions, with the 
result that buyers who had withheld their 
purchases for just such an eventuality 
picked up a quantity of flour at much 
lower prices than they had anticipated, 

Many bakers here are supplied -well 
into January. Trade among retail gro- 
cers is reported as much improved. De- 
mand for graham and whole wheat flour 
fair, while rye flour is apparently a drug 
on the market, with prices practically 
nominal. 

Flour quotations: spring wheat $6@7 
and hard winter $5.75@6.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $4.25@4.75, 
bulk; clears, $5.25@6, cotton 98’s, Pitts- 
burgh; white rye $4.25, medium $4.10, 
dark $4, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed was inactive and prices eased 
off. Quotations: standard middlings $30 
@31 ton; flour middlings, $31.50@32.50; 
red dog, $34@35; spring wheat bran, $27 
@28; winter wheat bran, $26.50@27.50; 
linseed meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, 
$41 per cent protein, $80; dairy feed, 
20 per cent protein, $44, 22@24 per cent 
$54, all f.o.b., Pittsburgh. 


NOTES 

The eighth annual Pennsylvania State 
Farm Products Show will be held at 
Harrisburg, Jan, 22-25, 1924, under the 
direction of the department of agricul- 
ture. 

Peter A. Hain, operator of a grist mill 
near Wernersville, was found dead in 
his office on Christmas Day from a self- 
inflicted bullet wound. He was 56 years 
of age. C. C. Larus. 


NORFOLK 


Some mills have tried to stimulate 
trade by making tempting offers for scat- 
tered shipment, and a few buyers have 
anticipated their wants with small pur- 
chases. Generally speaking, however, 
there has been no buying of importance. 
Kansas mills have been active bidders 
for business, and have reduced quota- 
tions somewhat. Fancy family patents 
are quoted at $6.50@6.65, and bakers 
patents $6.15@6.25; northwestern springs 
$6.60@7, standard patents $6.20@6.30; 
Canadian wheat flour $6.50@6.65,—all 
basis cotton 98’s. Winter wheat flours 
are quoted at $5.65@5.75 for fancy top 
patents, and $5.35@5.50 for standards. 

Feed prices are all averaging higher, 
and some improvement has been seen in 
the trade, particularly in the section 
south of Norfolk. Standard bran is 
quoted at $33.50@34 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $33@33.50, flour middlings $837@ 
37.75, and red dog $39@40. 

NOTES 

L. E. Duncam, manager of the Nor- 
folk branch of the Gardner Bakeries, 
Inc., spent a few days in the home office 
in Baltimore recently. 

Unprecedented sales of cake at 
Christmas were reported by practically 
every bakery in this section, and several 
of the larger plants were unable to meet 
the demand for fruit cake. “ 

William Holmes Davis has been dele- 
gated by the City Port Commission of 
Norfolk to to Chicago and other 
points in the Middle West to solicit busi- 
ness for the municipal terminals and 
grain elevator. He recently visited Eng- 


land, where he obtained revisions in ship- 
ping regulations which will permit the 
movement of packing house products for 
export through this port. 

JosepH A. Leste. 





DELEGATES TO SEED CONGRESS 


Wasurineoton, D. C.—Authorization for 
five delegates to be appointed by the 
President to represent the United States 
at the International Seed Testing Con- 
gress to be held at London and Cam- 
bridge, Eng., July 7-12, is carried in the 
annual budget submitted to Congress. 

The budget also authorizes an appro- 
priation of $550,000 for the enforcement 
of the grain standards act, $104,460 for 
enforcement of the grain futures trad- 
ing act, and $19,315 to be used by the 
Secretary of Agriculture in the collec- 
tion of loans due the government under 
the seed grain acts of 1920 and 1921. It 
appears from this item in the budget 
that many farmers who obtained loans 
from the government under these acts 
have been in no hurry to discharge their 
obligations. 

Another authorization of particular in- 
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terest in a large section of the spring 
wheat growing area is an item of $395,- 
000 for the eradication of the barberry 
bush. Additional sums are provided for 
the investigation and improvement of 
cereals, and $171,400 are set aside for 
investigations of insects affecting cereal 
and forage crops, including a special in- 
vestigation of the hessian fly, grasshop- 
per and chinchbug. ' 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





CHILE’S 1923 CROPS 

The agricultural crops estimated by the 
Chilean government for 1923, although 
not so large as those of 1921, are in 
most cases considerably over the 1922 
yield, according to consular advices to 
the Department of Commerce. ‘The total 
acreage under cultivation continues to 
increase. In 1922-23 it was greater than 
in 1921-22, and it is expected that it will 
be greater still next season. The yields 
of the principal grain crops for the cur- 
rent season, 1922-23, have been estimated 
as follows: wheat, 23,787,000 bus; rye, 
63,099; barley, 5,880,000; oats, 3,029,000. 
The yield of potatoes is estimated at 
11,519,000 bus. 








Relative Retail Food Prices 


Relative retail food prices in the United 


States, as estimated by the Department of 


Labor, based on reports from 61 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100 





Yearly Round 
Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
99 104 89 100 103 120 99 93 
102 105 155 106 110 146 109 103 
126 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
156 148 188 196 165 176 166 161 
174 174 224 2065 174 205 182 177 
188 200 371 194 177 363 197 183 
164 109 182 158 154 145 148 136 
147 109 165 147 146 133 129 125 
154 109 124 147 142 161 161 154 
154 108 124 146 141 158 134 161 
ee 153 108 129 146 142 185 112 150 
April, 1923.... 148 155 163 108 147 145 145 193 100 150 
May, 1923.... 145 155 152 108 159 145 148 204 102 136 
June, 1923.... 146 155 152 108 188 144 155 202 103 131 
July, 1923 .... 142 157 153 108 247 145 159 191 108 128 
August, 1923.. 136 155 154 108 218 145 159 175 120 135 
Sept., 1923.... 136 155 157 109 200 146 159 175 141 144 
October, 1923. 139 155 158 110 171 146 154 193 158 147 
Nov., 1923..... 139 155 161 119 153 143 148 187 192 154 
Maximum?*.... 267 213 194 215 606 217 202 485 268 204 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, potatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918. 





United States—Average Farm Prices 
Average prices received by producers of the United States, in cents per bushel, for the 


products named, as estimated by the Department of Agriculture: 





Date— Wheat Corn Oats 
1910—Dec. . 48.0 34.4 
1911—Dec., . 61.8 45.0 
1912—Dec. x 48.7 31.9 
1913—Dec. . 69.1 39.2 
1914—Dec., ° 64.4 43.8 
1915—Dec. ° 57.5 36.1 
1916—Dec. . 88.9 62.4 
1917—Dec. \ 127.9 66.6 
1918—Dec. . 136.9 71.9 
1919—Jan. ° 144.7 70.8 

Feb. 7 138.1 64.3 
March 1 . 137.2 62.6 
April 1 . 149.6 65.8 
May 1 . 162.6 70.9 
June : 171.2 71.2 
July é 176.5 70.9 
Aug. ° 191.2 76.3 
Sept. . 185.4 71.7 
Oct. 6 153.9 68.4 
Nov. . 133.4 68.7 
Dec. . 134.9 71.7 
1920—Jan. 1 x 140.4 78.2 
Feb. . 146.8 82.7 
March 1 . 148.5 84.5 
April 1 . 158.6 90.7 
May 1 . 169.6 98.3 
June 1 6 185.2 102.9 
July 1 fs 185.6 104.5 
Aug. 1 5 163.7 81.9 
Sept. 1 . 155.7 70.2 
Oct. le 121.3 60.7 
Nov. 1 : 87.3 54.5 
BM, BD ces cecccs 144.3 67.7 47.2 
2082—Jam. 1 ..cccsscecs 149.2 66.7 45.6 
WOO, DB occccccccce 149.3 62.4 41.8 
rrr 147.2 64.5 41.9 
CS Ree 133.5 63.0 39.3 
BEAD 8 ccccicccocs 110.7 59.5 36.8 
TOMO DB cccccccccss 127.4 62.5 37.9 
SOF 2 nccccvccece 112.2 62.2 35.6 
Mew. 1 occ cccvces 104.8 61.7 33.8 
Bae, B eccvccceces 101.2 56.2 30.1 
GOR, EB csccscccses 105.6 51.0 31.0 
Be D escccsscucs 94.2 41.1 29.2 
BOR, B ccccccccsse 92.6 42.3 30.2 
1922—Jan. 1 .........+. 93.3 43.4 31.0 
WOM, 2 wccccsccses 97.0 45.8 32.8 
March 1 .........» 116.9 54.8 36.6 
BOGE LD cccccevece 117.0 56.9 36.5 
Be B sescccscees 121.0 59.7 37.9 
GED owosececces 116.5 61.6 38.4 
GUE & cvescceccce 102.6 62.2 37.3 
BOB, 2 ccccccccese 97.1 64.4 36.0 
GE BD secescccecs 88.1 62.7 32.2 
Cee 8 ccccvssvese 90.4 61.6 34.5 
WOT. OB ccccccvcess 97.8 62.9 38.2 
hh savveessvens 100.7 65.8 39.4 
1923—Jan. 1 ........+++- 105.6 69.6 41.2 
Dk 2s scceesdeus 103.7 70.7 41.8 
Mareh 1 ..ccceces 105.1 74.3 43.1 
BOGE 2 ccccccescs 106.9 76.3 43.9 
May 1 acccccmvcee 109.8 83.0 45.7 
BORO BD ccccesvvece 106.6 85.0 44.9 
Se & svescsevace 95.1 86.5 42.5 
Bowe, 2 ccccccssces 88.7 86.6 37.3 
es Dy: we eeceeenee 95.1 83.9 40.2 
ED D ccdsbcvesee 92.3 72.7 41.5 


Buck- Pota- Sweet Flax- 

Barley Rye wheat toes potatoes seed 
57.8 71.5 66.1 55.7 67.1 231.7 
86.9 83.2 72.6 79.9 75.5 182.1 
50.5 66.3 66.1 50.5 72.6 114.7 
53.7 63.4 76.5 68.7 72.6 119.9 
54.3 86.5 76.4 48.7 73.0 126.0 
51.6 83.4 78.7 61.7 62.1 174.0 
88.1 122.1 112.7 146.1 84.8 248.6 
113.7 166.0 160.0 122.8 110.8 296.6 
91.7 151.6 166.5 119.3 135.2 340.1 
91.3 150.7 162.9 116.1 142.1 327.7 
86.8 140.4 168.1 114.4 143.1 310.1 
85.4 132.2 148.4 109.4 153.7 327.4 
92.7 145.8 149.6 105.4 160.7 348.7 
103.9 155.5 147.3 118.9 174.6 361.4 
109.2 143.7 165.6 121.4 173.7 389.3 
108.4 138.6 160.8 128.4 159.8 444.1 
118.7 149.7 165.9 192.8 167.9 640.6 
115.6 138.3 1659.8 187.6 175.4 617.5 
115.3 135.8 162.0 164.2 164.7 438.2 
117.1 129.8 1650.7 152.8 143.9 382.3 
120.9 134.5 147.4 161.4 133.3 438.9 
130.2 152.3 1650.7 178.6 138.2 433.6 
137.1 154.6 154.9 217.6 156.6 456.5 
129.3 145.0 155.7 243.5 172.2 472.7 
140.0 156.1 163.1 295.6 185.8 455.7 
146.4 183.1 168.8 3893.6 205.2 448.2 
148.3 183.9 180.2 421.3 216.6 421.1 
142.0 189.0 202.7 386.0 213.6 3659.6 
121.0 168.6 181.3 302.9 223.5 303.7 
105.0 168.9 176.3 184.9 200.7 290.3 
91.2 162.3 169.4 134.8 160.8 279.7 
81.7 142.1 131.0 118.3 122.1 240.1 
70.7 127.8 129.1 116.4 112.7 176.6 
64.4 124.7 125.4 105.6 113.0 163.7 
57.2 131.5 118.7 95.6 117.8 156.3 
56.8 126.1 116.3 84.0 119.8 150.4 
54.4 118.7 109.3 77.8 127.4 142.6 
49.2 105.3 115.9 68.0 127.2 126.7 
61.6 112.2 116.1 67.1 128.8 146.7 
50.6 103.8 115.3 69.9 125.0 1465.8 
49.4 98.1 119.7 136.9 144.1 162.1 
47.0 89.9 114.4 168.6 135.6 164.8 
45.4 88.6 106.0 137.6 108.8 162.9 
41.7 74.6 83.9 123.5 89.56 115.0 
41.9 69.7 81.2 110.1 88.1 145.1 
43.7 69.6 83.5 108.6 95.1 151.1 
44.3 70.4 85.4 115.5 96.8 173.1 
49.6 83.5 85.8 117.8 110.7 216.2 
52.8 84.2 92.6 113.6 111.7 218.7 
56.3 87.6 93.3 104.8 114.1 230.6 
57.7 88.0 97.6 104.1 112.2 236.9 
52.2 77.6 102.6 103.3 119.0 223.0 
49.7 70.5 95.7 114.8 128.4 211.4 
46.7 63.3 86.3 88.0 107.6 190.1 
46.7 63.2 84.1 69.6 94.8 188.1 
61.6 67.2 80.3 62.8 80.7 210.7 
52.5 68.5 88.5 58.1 77.1 211.5 
58.6 72.2 89.5 59.3 82.9 224.2 
55.0 71.2 87.5 64.7 87.3 235.6 
57.4 70.8 89.8 63.6 92.3 256.1 
58.6 69.4 95.4 73.6 98.6 268.0 
60.7 72.1 94.5 81.3 103.8 291.0 
60.9 66.3 102.2 76.6 105.8 255.2 
55.7 58.2 102.4 83.1 114.0 241.7 
50.7 56.2 98.6 119.0 133.7 204.8 
56.3 59.5 93.6 82.7 102.2 212.1 
54.0 64.7 93.3 $2.2 97.9 210.8 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR 

The Canadian milling industry is turn- 
ing into the new year with the best pros- 
pect that has been known since the peak 
of the war period. It has just complet- 
ed four months of a new crop year, and 
with the exception of September these 
have been marked by a degree of activity 
that could hardly be exceeded. Output 
has been at its maximum, and prices rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

This state of affairs is due to the 
fact that the world is at last beginning 
to recognize the superlative merit of 
flour made from Canadian spring wheat, 
the kind that made Manitoba famous. 
The war with its mass production of 
everything and its system of food distri- 
bution that had no regard for national 
tastes or prejudices forced many people 
in many lands, who might never other- 
wise have done so; to use Canadian flour. 

Now the Canadian milling industry is 
reaping the benefit of this free advertis- 
ing. ‘The demand has become so wide- 
spread that Great Britain is in danger 
of losing her supremacy as the one best 
market for Canadian flour outside of 
the dominion itself. Other countries are 
so rapidly increasing their purchases that 
the millers are not so concerned as might 
be expected at present stagnation in 
their trade with the United Kingdom. 

Altogether this may be truthfully de- 
scribed as a happy new year for the 
Canadian miller. He is sitting on top 
of the world. 


FLOUR MARKET 

The last week of the year is seldom a 
busy period in the Canadian flour trade. 
This one proved an exception. Nearly 
every mill in this part of Canada is run- 
ning night and day, and sales of flour 
to both domestic and foreign buyers for 
future shipment are good. There is every 
prospect that 1924 will open with a bet- 
ter volume of business booked than was 
the case a year ago. These remarks ap- 
ply only to western spring wheat flour. 
Ontario soft winters seem almost a 
thing of the past. Production of this 
flour has reached a very low ebb at most 
country points, and only an occasional 
car is heard of in the market. 

Domestic prices show no change. Quo- 
tations on Dec. 29: top patents $6.10 
bbl, seconds $5.60, first clears $5.40, in 
98-lb jute bags, mixed car lots, delivered, 
Ontario points, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Sales of springs for export are mostly 
to the continent of Europe, where mills 
and brokers are all booking quite a vol- 
ume of orders. Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, Holland and the Mediterranean are 
figuring in this business and a consider- 
able proportion of the business is for 
account of United States milling com- 
panies and New York brokers. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom is the only market that is 
lessening its purchases of Canadian flour. 
The price basis today for export pat- 
ents is 32s 3d, London, and 32s 6d, Glas- 
gow, per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, 
c.i.f., January seaboard, usual terms. 
Continental buyers are paying the usual 
differentials over these prices. The West 
India islands and Newfoundland are 
steady and consistent buyers of Cana- 
dian springs at the equivalent of domes- 
tic prices. 

Ontario soft winter 90 per cent pat- 
ents are nominally worth 34s per 280 
Ibs, cotton, c.i.f., January seaboard. 

Toronto brokers are offering $4.40 bbl, 


bulk, seaboard, for soft winters in their 
bags, or $4.55 in secondhand jutes, basis 
Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 
Notwithstanding the heavy production 
of flour in all parts of Canada, the mar- 
ket is being kept clear of millfeed, and 
prices hold firmly at figures that have 
prevailed for some weeks. Buyers in 
the United States are taking Canadian 
feed in large quantities at full prices, 
and this serves as an outlet for the sur- 
plus. Bran is selling at $27 ton, in 
mixed cars with flour, shorts at $30, mid- 
dlings at $36 and feed flour at $42, net 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is in poor supply 
at all points. Mills do not get enough 
for their needs, and are grinding west- 
ern springs instead. ‘These latter are 
plentiful at all lake ports. Mills gener- 
ally are paying farmers 98c@$1 bu for 
winters, and in some sections as high as 
$1.03. No. 1 northern spring is quoted 
at $1.06% bu, on track, Georgian Bay 
or Lake Huron ports. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are in good 
demand, and Ontario cereal mills are 
busy. Export inquiry continues good. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $5.50 per bbl 
of 180 lbs, in 98-lb jute bags, and oat- 
meal at $6 per bbl of 196 lbs, in 98-lb 
jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 30-day 
terms; car lots 20c less. For export, 
rolled oats are selling at 38s 6d and oat- 
meal at 36s 6d per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
Glasgow, less 2 per cent on 60-day bills. 


COARSE GRAINS 

A good business is being done in these 
grains for feeding purposes. Quotations: 
No. 3 Canadian western oats 44c bu, on 
track, Bay ports; No. 3 American yel- 
low corn 83%c bu, prompt shipment, 
United States funds, Toronto freights; 
standard screenings $22.25 ton, bulk, car 
lots, delivered, Ontario points. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

No change has taken place in ocean 
freight rates on flour. From Canadian 
ports these are as follows: to Glasgow 
22e per 100 lbs, Liverpool and London 
19c, Leith, Hull and Newcastle 23c, Bris- 
tol and Avonmouth 22c, Dundee 28c, 
Aberdeen 29¢c (Dundee and Aberdeen 
from New York 25c), Belfast and Dub- 
lin 22c, Hamburg 18c and Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and Antwerp 19c. 

ONTARIO MILL BURNS 

The 100-bb] flour mill of Irvine Mas- 
ter, Kitchener, Ont., was burned Dec. 24. 
The loss was about $50,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance.. The cause is sup- 
posed to have been a defective electric 
wire. Mr. Master is one of the best and 
most highly respected millers in this 
province, and friends in the trade hope 
he will remain in the business. 

NOTES 

There are rumors of new terminal ele- 
vators at several points on Lake Huron 
and Georgian Bay. 

The biscuit and candy factory of the 
McCormick Mfg. Co., Ltd., London, Ont., 
was damaged by fire on Dec. 22, the loss 
being $50,000. 

The current basis of exchange for 
sterling drafts on the United Kingdom 
at Canadian milling points is $4.44 at 
seven days’ sight. 

The current basic price of bran from 
western mills for export to the United 
States is $20.50 ton, and for shorts $22.50, 
in bags, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 

W. B. Browne & Co. flour broker, 
Toronto, who own and operate a 200-bbl 


flour mill at Norval, Ont., report that 
their mill is sold ahead for two months, 
mostly for export. 

Charles Ritz, manager of the Montreal 
office of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., was 
in Toronto on Dec. 26 on his way back to 
Montreal from his old home in Ontario, 
where he had spent Christmas. 


W. R. Clarke, who is now associated 
with A. C. McLeod in the management 
of the McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Strat- 
ford, Ont., spent Christmas at his home 
in Toronto, and later went to New York. 

The fact that Canadian flour mills are 
having a good year is indicated by the 
course of their shares on the stock mar- 
kets. For instance, Maple Leaf pa 
ferred is quoted at Toronto at 85 bid, as 
against 80 at the end of November. 

The Canadian Association of Allied 
Trades of the Baking and Confectionery 
Industries held a luncheon at the Carls- 
Rite Hotel, Toronto, on Dec. 27. This 
was really a holiday gathering for the 
purpose of giving old friends who sel- 
dom see each other a chance to get to- 
gether. 


‘WINNIPEG 


The flour trade throughout the prairie 
provinces is still in holiday mood, and 
without any special feature. Buyers at 
country points appear to have satisfied 
their requirements for the time being, 
and present demand for flour for do- 
mestic consumption is practically negli- 
gible. Very little in the way of new ex- 
port business is reported from western 
mills. However, all of the larger plants 
are running steadily, and in most cases 
have sufficient orders on their books to 
keep them normally employed for some 
time. There is no change in prices. 

For delivery between Fort William and 
the Saskatchewan boundary, top patent 
springs are quoted at $6 bbl, jute, sec- 
onds $5.40, and first clears $4.80, Fort 
William basis, sight draft; cotton, 1ldc 
over this basis. Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta are 10c under Manitoba, and Pa- 
cific Coast points 10@30c over. Bakers 
purchasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

MILLFEED 

All mills report a decreasing demand 
for bran and shorts in the West. This is 
somewhat remarkable, in view of the cold 
weather which has now set in over the 
western provinces, and which, it was 
expected, would mean an increased activ- 
ity in local demand. Output continues 
to be absorbed by distarit markets, at 
prices which are unchanged. Quotations: 
at points in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, bran $21 ton and shorts $23, in 
mixed cars with flour; interior British 
Columbia points, bran $25 and shorts 
$27; Pacific Coast points, bran $26 and 
Shorts $28. 

WHEAT 

This market has been dull throughout 
the holiday season, and wheat in ver 
large quantities has been going throug 
the clearing house. Demand for cash 
wheat has been small, and this applied 
to all grades. Offerings were very light. 
Exporters have done nothing, and there 
has been no demand on an all-rail basis. 
There has been no call for wheat in the 
future positions. Prices have held fairly 


steadily. Prices for No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William: 
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The movement of grain from country 
points in western Canada has materially 


decreased, but it still is considerable. 
While snow has fallen at many points, 
roads are still negotiable, and while this 
condition is maintained, receipts will be 
heavy. Inspections have averaged 983 
cars per day, compared with 1,448 for the 
previous seven days, and 1,033 for the 
corresponding period in 1922. 


OATMEAL 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal in 
the West is good, and local mills report 
satisfactory sales. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-lb 
bags $2.40, and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 
$3, delivered to the trade. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The situation in coarse grains is very 
much the same as that in wheat. De- 
mand has been poor, and the contract 
grades of all grains have been going 
through the clearing house. Barley has 
been the only grain to enjoy any demand, 
and holders have been able to sell small 
lots at good prices, owing to the strength 
of the future market. Prices have held 
fairly steady. Quotations: No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats, 3714c bu; barley, 63c; 
rye, 66%4c; flaxseed, $2.00%. 


NOTES 

Saskatchewan farmers continue sign- 
ing up with the provincial wheat pool 
for Saskatchewan wheat of the crop of 
1924. Over 1,000,000 acres are now un- 
der contract. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, Toronto, is expected in 
Winnipeg early in the new year to at- 
tend the further sittings of the royal 
commission that is inquiring into the 
grain trade. 

During the season of new crop ship- 
ment from Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur, Sept. 1 to Dec. 24, when naviga- 
tion finally closed, 1,106 cargoes, con- 
taining 181,604,000 bus wheat, were 
shipped, as against 821 cargoes, contain- 
ing 166,203,000 bus, in 1922. 

The closing of navigation at Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur was this year the 
latest on record. The last boat cleared 
on Christmas Eve. Officially, navigation 
closes on Dec. 5 at midnight. General- 
ly, boats continue clearing for a week 
or 10 days beyond that date. 

That the province of Alberta has no 
real rival as an oat growing country 
was again evidenced when J. W. Big- 
lands, Lacombe, Alta., won the grand 
championship for oats at the recent 
Chicago International Show. Local en- 
thusiasts assert that what corn has done 
for the Mississippi basin the oat plant 
can and will do for Alberta. 


The oatmeal milling business of Can- 
ada is showing a most surprising re- 
versal of conditions. Where a year ago 
all was stagnation and worry, demand at 
home and abroad now exceeds the capac- 
ity of the mills, and prices to yield a 
profit are the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. Quality and price of new crop 
oats are the reasons for this improve- 
ment. 


One of the most interesting and im- 
portant of recent developments on this 
side of the line is the extent to which 
United States milling companies are 
buying Canadian flour for tse in their 
export trade. A number of mills are 
working almost exclusively on contracts 
with United States mills, and these con- 
tracts extend for some time into the 
future. 

Total shipments of wheat from the 
Head of the Lakes during the season 
from Sept. 1 to the close of navigation 
on Dec. 24, were 181,604,346 bus, com- 
pared with 1 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1922. Shipments of 
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oats were 16,343,387 bus, against 7,427,- 
571; barley 7,929,646, against 7,425,852; 
rye 2,821,561, against 5,828,559; flaxseed, 
2,681,029, against 1,624,484. 

According to a statement issued by 
the Winnipeg offices of the railroad, Dec. 
96, the Canadian National marketed and 
Joaded on the day before Christmas twice 
as much grain as on the corresponding 
day in 1922. In all, there were 735,000 
bus to leave the hands of farmers, 
against 368,000 on Dec. 24, 1922. The 
movement to Vancouver has totaled 3,344 
cars since the opening of the crop year. 

The Winnipeg office of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., is mourning 
the loss of James I. Loutit, veteran offi- 
cer of that company, whose sudden death 
at Vancouver, B. C., occurred Dec. 21. 
That Mr. Loutit was greatly beloved and 
respected by his business associates is 
clearly evidenced by the genuine sorrow 
with which the news of his death has 
been received by all branches of the 
trade. 

The customary wintry conditions have 
descended upon the West with great sud- 
denness, after an unwonted spell of mild, 
open weather. Commencing on Christ- 
mas Day, snow fell at many points dur- 
ing the balance of the week, and the 
activities of farmers in hauling their 
grain have been curtailed. On Dec. 27 
it was reported that a blizzard was 
raging at the Head of the Lakes, bring- 
ing the first snowfall of the season to 
the Thunder Bay district. 

At a meeting of the Western Society 
of Agronomists, held in Edmonton, Alta., 
Dec. 28, W. T. G. Weiner, of the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, stated that the 
solution of the rust problem in western 
Canada was now much nearer than ever 
before. It had been established that 
there exist 21 different varieties of rust, 
and experiments for the finding of re- 
sistants were making satisfactory prog- 
ress. Agriculturists throughout the prai- 
rie provinces are, year after year, being 
reminded that stem rust on wheat is one 
of the most important problems of the 
West. Millions of dollars every year are 
lost to western farmers on this account, 
and the various departments of the pro- 
vincial institutions are doing splendid 
work in emphasizing the importance of 
this question, and devoting so much time 
to its solution.. 

G. Rocx. 


VANCOUVER 

Mills report very quiet business in do- 
mestic flour, the trade buying only suffi- 
cient for immediate needs. Most bak- 
ers have contracted for their season’s 
supplies; the few who did not are en- 
joying the outcome of keen competition 
among the mills for their orders. 

List price for fancy patent flour is 
$6.30 bbl, jute 98’s. Inquiry from the 
United Kingdom is not active, but small 


. parcels are being worked by the mills, 


more to keep their brands on the market 
than for the profit derived from the busi- 
ness. Export to the United Kingdom up 
to the end of the year has been very 
light, compared with 1922, and millers 
are rather disappointed with the slow 
demand and low prices. 

Oriental demand is spotty, but an in- 
creasing volume of flour is being sold. 
Japanese buyers have been out of the 
market for the past month, but northern 
China has been buying extensively, and 
some of the mills have contracted their 
output as far ahead as March. Ocean 
space is the principal difficulty to over- 
come, and the volume of business is lim- 
ited only by the quantity available. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat for early ship- 
ment from the prairies has been in ex- 
cellent demand, and a premium of 4c 
over Winnipeg December has been paid. 
A car shortage in the West caused some 
of the exporters considerable anxiety, 
and the premium on No. 1 northern rose 
from 2c to 4c bu. The lower grades of 
wheat were not affected, and 2c over 
Winnipeg spot price has been the ruling 
premium on No. 2 and No. 3 northern. 
January shipment, basis No. 1 northern, 
with No. 2 northern and No. 3 northern 
applicable, is selling at 4c under May, 
and later months at Ic bu per month 
over this. Exporters are not buying very 
far in advance, as they look for easier 
premiums early in the year. 
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The United Kingdom has been a heavy 
buyer of wheat in all positions, and high- 
er ocean rates have not retarded busi- 
ness. Heretofore only the higher grades 
of wheat have been exported there, but 
recently some export sales of the lower 
grades, including Nos. 4, 5 and 6, have 
been made. Oriental buyers have been 
actively interested in sacked wheat, and 
further large sales for February, March 
and April have been made. 


MILLFEED 


List prices on bran are $25 ton, and on 
shorts $27, f.o.b., cars, Vancouver. Bran 
is scarce, and mills are having no diffi- 
culty in keeping pretty close to list. 
Shorts are more plentiful, and all kinds 
of prices, from $25 to $27, are being 
quoted. Demand for millfeeds is very 
light, and not more than half the quan- 
tity marketed in British Columbia last 
year will be sold this season. Cheap oats 
and barley, and plenty of wheat screen- 
ings at around $5 ton, are responsible 
for the falling off in millfeed consump- 
tion. Feed flour is quoted at $8.30@ 
3.50 bbl, and supplies are available to 
fill all inquiries. 


CEREALS 


An excellent demand exists for all 
cereals, and millers report that sales 
show an increase of 33 per cent over 
last year. Rolled oats are quoted’ at 
$2.65 per 80-lb bag, and oatmeal at $3.30 
per 98-lb bag. 


OATS 


No. 2 Canadian western oats are quot- 
ed at $25.50 ton, No. 3 Canadian west- 
ern or extra No. 1 feed oats at $24, and 
No. 1 feed oats at $23, f.o.b., cars, Van- 
couver. Demand is very light, the trade 
being strongly of the opinion that oats 
will work to lower levels after Jan. 1. 
Several export inquiries have been re- 
ceived, but no business has resulted. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Parcel rates to the United Kingdom 
and the Continent are holding firm at 
37s 6d for January and early February 
clearance. March and April space is 
offered freely at 37s 6d, but exporters 
are not willing to pay over 35s. The 
general feeling is that from now on 
there will be a lower tendency. Charter 
rates hold firm at 37s 6d for January to 
April loading, but very little business is 
being done at this rate. 

Oriental space for the first three 
months of the year is pretty well booked 
up, and exporters are again obliged to 
charter full steamers to take care of 
their grain and flour sales. 
rate is $6.70, net, to the ship. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


Dullness in the export trade in spring 
wheat flour characterized Christmas holi- 
day week, although there was a consider- 
able demand from local and country buy- 
ers for supplies to meet current de- 
mands, and therefore a moderate busi- 
ness at steady prices. Car lots of first 
patents sold at $6.10 bbl, second pat- 
ents at $5.60 and strong bakers at $5.40, 
in jute bags, ex-track, less 10c bbl for 
spot cash. 

The winter wheat flour market con- 
tinued unchanged, with prices steady 
and a limited demand. Car lots of aver- 
age grades were quoted at $4.60@4.75 
bbl in secondhand jute bags, ex-track, 
while broken lots were sold at $5.10@ 
5.20, ex-store, and winter wheat patents 
at $5.50@5.60, in new cotton bags, ex- 
store. , 

There was a temporary scarcity of 
white corn flour, with prices ranging 
$5.90@6 bbl in jute bags, delivered to 


the trade. 
A. E. Perxs. 


The ruling 





RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION HEARINGS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Final steps have 
been taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to complete the railroad con- 
solidation hearings. Thirty-six railroad 
companies and commercial organizations 
have responded to the Commission’s call 
to join in oral arguments of the ques- 
tion. From Jan. 7 to 12 the Commission 
will hear counsel for all of the railroads 
and organizations which have agreed to 
participate. 

Cuaries C. Hart. 


SOME INNS 


(Continued from page 36.) 


On my return to the railway station 
the agent told me the story of this 
strange dead town, tucked away and for- 
gotten in the foothills of the mountains 
of Virginia, and, only a few years ago, 
full of life, enterprise and promise. 
There had come one of those curious, 
senseless booms to this part of the state, 
based on nothing better than sheer opti- 
mism and over-confidence. Factories of 
various sorts were to find sites at this 
place, promoters and speculators flocked 
to it, real estate began to jump in value. 

Once started, the madness spread like 
wildfire. Men lost their heads, in count- 
ing up their paper profits, which grew 
amazingly overnight. There was no solid 
foundation for this sudden surface pros- 
perity, but those who had real money 
caught the infection and rushed in, eager 
to invest. A bank was established, a 
hotel built, a daily newspaper started, 
buildings rose like magic, the population 
grew rapidly. All was going well until 
something happened, the agent didn’t 
know exactly what it was, or how it came 
about, but the bank suddenly closed its 
doors and the bottom fell out of the 
boom. Thereafter, people lost faith and 
hope, and began to move away and— 
Just then my train arrived and I never 
heard the end of the story. 

A tavern I remember distinctly was in 
Tennessee, in a town at the end of a 
stub line, far up in the mountains. All 
day the slow train had puffed and grunt- 
ed up the steep grade, and at nightfall 
of a sharp autumn day it finally arrived 
at its destination. The only hotel was an 
old-fashioned place, with columns in 
front in the southern classic style. I was 
given a huge front room, the floor of 
which sagged so that the big bed in the 
corner was much higher on one side than 
the other. After an excellent supper, I 
went to my quarters, but found that an 
open fireplace was the only heating ar- 
rangement, and that the night had turned 
bitterly cold. With Shakespeare I asked: 
“Shall I not take mine ease in mine inn?” 
and answered my question by summoning 
an obliging darky who, for a considera- 
tion, built me a fire and kept it going 
all night long, for I needed it even more 
after I had gone to bed, the covers being 
inadequate. I shook and shivered in in- 
tervals of fitful sleep, and arose the next 
morning, stiff, sore and jaded. 

I wonder if the old Planters’ House 
in St. Louis is still operated as a hotel. 
It was a wonderful old hostelry in my 
boyhood, celebrated by Charles Dickens, 
who stayed there and liked it, and re- 
nowned for its excellent food. Often I 
stopped there, sleeping in its old rooms 
with their quaint brass doorknobs. It 
used to be a popular resort at luncheon 
time for the St. Louis millers, and there 
one could see, almost daily, Governor E. 
O. Stanard, Alexander Smith, George 
Bain and many other of the prominent 
local millowners, grain and flour men, 

The St. Louis hotel having the most 
tragic associations was the Southern. It 
suffered a terrible fire in the seventies 
in which a number of guests and servants 
were burned to death or killed by jump- 
ing from the windows. The first repor- 


torial work I ever did was a description- 


of this, written the morning after the 
fire, when I visited the scene and saw 
the pathetic evidences of what had oc- 
curred in sheets hanging from the win- 
dows. From this and the reports in the 
morning papers I was able to write an 
account for an out-of-town paper which 
accepted and published it, paying me all 
it was worth, which was nothing. I was 
so gratified to read my thrilling and 
gruesome story in print that I felt my- 
self well repaid. 

Since those days I have travelled far 
and in many lands. Shenstone says: 


“Whoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome in an inn.” 


I have been more fortunate than this, 
but, while I have not found my warmest 
welcome in an inn, by any means, yet I 
have very often had ample reason to be 
grateful to the good hotel-keeper who 
made me snug, well fed and comfortably 
lodged after a tiresome journey or ex- 
posure to inclement weather, and many 
such do I remember thankfully. 
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In Moscow, in 1893, I stopped at a 
hotel called the Slaviensky Bazar, a huge 
palace of a place, in which I found my- 
self the only person, except a gray-haired 
old waiter, Jules, who spoke English. 
As the menu was printed in Russian, 
which I could not read, I was quite help- 
less when I went to the café, and, unless 
I could point to something on a side 
table which I wanted to eat, I went 
hungry. I therefore arranged for Jules 
to be detailed to my floor, and thereafter 
he served my meals in my room. 

He was a perfect continental waiter, 
and later, having served in every other 
country, made his way to the United 
States. From New York he went to Chi- 
cago, and not finding a place that suited 
him, suddenly presented himself at my 
door one night, politely requesting that I 
employ him as a butler. Our establish- 
ment was on altogether too modest a 
scale to admit such an addition to the 
household staff; we had no use for a 
butler, even if we could have afforded 
one, and no place to put him. I found 
Jules a position at the Minneapolis Club, 
but he did not stay long. The waiters 
there were not used to the continental 
style of service, and hazed the old man 
unmercifully, so he drifted away into 
the unknown, and I never saw this gentle, 
gray-haired, courteous servitor again. 

At the Slaviensky Bazar in Moscow I 
sat up all one night writing. I had been 
to the Easter eve service at the Kremlin, 
the guest of its governor, and the ex- 
perience was so thrilling that, returning 
shortly after midnight, I could not rest 
until I had written a description of it. 
My room was lit only by candles, of 
which there were at least two dozen. I 
assembled the lot and, burning four at 
a time on my table, proceeded with my 
task. I became so absorbed in it that I 
paid no attention to the time and, as 
my last candles began to burn out, I was 
suddenly conscious of a strange light 
coming in at the windows and realized 
it was daylight. 

Completing my manuscript, I went to 
the window, which overlooked the Red 
Square of Ivan the Terrible and gave a 
fine view of the Kremlin, its walls and 
towers sparkling in the beams of the 
rising sun, and watched the people be- 
low moving about, the early risers of 
Easter morning. 

Hotels, inns, taverns, from the Fifth 
Avenue of Topeka, and the shack by the 
railway, where I ate with the shirt- 
sleeved, but always courteous, crew of 
the freight train, to the best hotels of 
New York, London, Rome, Venice and 
Paris, what an infinite number and vari- 
ety I have known and lived in, in the 
course of my travels. Of all of them, 
I think none excelled, for privacy, quiet 
and solid comfort, for good food, clean- 
liness and service, the little hotel in Lon- 
don where I have so often stopped on 
my many trips to England. One grows 
much attached to a good hotel; glad to 
arrive and reluctant to leave, 

Cherished in my affectionate remem- 
brance is a hotel in Italy where I have 
spent many happy, idle days. It stands 
upon the steep cliffs overhanging the 
Bay of Naples. My room had a little 
inclosed terrace, from which I could look 
sheer down into the clear, blue waters 
below. Across the bay stood Vesuvius, 
with its curl of smoke, and in the other 
direction one could see the outlines of 
Naples, the wicked but beautiful. On a 
moonlight night the outlook was un- 
paw em lovely. 

I shall always remember our unusual 
departure from this pleasant place. In- 
stead of taking the Naples boat, or the 
train, or engaging a motor, we chose to 
sail across the bay.. Early on a sunshiny 
morning we looked out of our windows 
to see the little vessel moored to the 
dock below, flying the American flag in 
our honor and commanded by Rafaele, a 
clean, silent, old sailor. Our baggage 
was carried on board and we followed, 
the crew hoisted sail, Rafaele took the 
helm and we glided out, catching a fa- 
voring breeze, while our friends of the 
hotel threw flowers down to us from the 
heights above and waved farewell. A 
memory to recall these blustering, snowy 
nights in Minnesota, when the mercury 
drops steadily below zero and the wind 
sweeps bitingly from the north across 
wide wastes of frozen country. 


—Tue O. M. 
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THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT 


In the world of business one is prone 
to accept as indicative of a general situ- 
ation some specific circumstance or to 
believe that bad conditions existing dur- 
ing some one particular period of the 
year represent the whole. On the other 
hand, few people accept a period of good 
business in the same manner, which may 
or may not prove that pessimism is the 
dominant note in the character of most 
business men. But there is one trait 
of the average flour man’s character 
which is always more or less amusing be- 
cause he seems to be so willing to ac- 
cept as general the specific conditions in 
which he finds himself. 

No one should rightly expect to have 
every month a good one, because this 
would not represent a proper distribu- 
tion of business or a proper reward of 
effort, so that no one period or one 
man should be regarded as typical of the 
whole. 

Viewed broadly, the year just closed 
has not been altogether a bad one for 
the New York flour trade, for, while it 
has seen the demise of several concerns, 
these were mostly developed out of the 
war. In fact, only two old concerns have 
gone out of business, one of them being 
sold, and the other discontinued because 
of the death of both its members. 

Perhaps the best slant on the situa- 
tion can be furnished by figures. In 
1922, which was considered an excellent 
year, the receipts of flour at New York 
were 11,714,198 bbls, while for 1923 they 
were approximately 10,137,398. The ex- 
ports in 1922 were 6,846,000 bbls, as 
against approximately 6,847,000 for 1923, 
certainly not a very serious difference. 
With much lighter stocks on hand now 
than at the close of 1922, the situation 
as a whole may safely be described as 
about on a parity with the previous year, 
which many were inclined to look upon 
with satisfaction. 


FLOUR MARKET 


Buying in the flour market during the 
week ending Dec. 29 was almost entirely 
of a hand-to-mouth variety; with the ex- 
ception of one or two fair-sized sales, 
there was little business done outside of 
routine work. The trade has filled its re- 
quirements until after the holidays, and 
it was hard to pin any one down to talk- 
ing flour, with so much Christmas spirit 
in the air. 

The wheat market was also unsatisfac- 
tory, because the breaks undermined con- 
fidence; and, although mills were inclined 
to make concessions, the trade held off 
awaiting developments. Stocks on hand 
here are not large, and the statistical 
situation is much better than a year ago, 
when the accumulation of supplies was 
weighing so heavily on this market and 
depressing business all through the 
spring. Apparently at this time buyers 
learned their lesson and, unless some un- 
foreseen feature develops, there is noth- 
ing to indicate a departure from the 
conservative buying policy they have 
since followed. 

The range in mill prices was still 
wide, though it did not seem that the 
offenders in price cutting were as nu- 
merous as a few weeks ago. The gen- 
eral run of spring standard patents 
ranged $5.85@6.30, and those who sold 
below this were the exception. Kansas 
flours had very little call, and on 95 
per cents even a wider range prevailed, 
mills offering these grades from $6 all 
the way down to $5.25, and occasionally 


slightly under. These lower prices were 
the result of dire need for business, and 
the well-known flours were nearly all 
quoted at the higher end of the range. 
Clears were offered more freely than for 
some time, doubtless the result of the 
lack of export demand. 

Semolina was in little demand, al- 
though the range of prices was wide. 
Some mills sold at $6.25, although gen- 
eral quotations were about $6.40@6.70. 

New export business was lacking on 
domestic flours although Canadians had 
some call, and one sale of 5,000 tons 
for Europe was reported. Sales of these 
flours have been made quite far into next 
year, and because of their attractive 
prices it is believed they will continue 
to hold attention. Low grades and soft 
winter straights for export have been 
quiet. 

Quotations: spring fancy patent $6.35 
@6.80, standard patent $5.85@6.30, clears 
$5.25@5.50; hard winter short patents 
$5.90@6.25, straights $5.25@6, clears 
$4.75@5.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 300,- 
402 bbls; exports, 141,935. 


WHEAT 


Trading in the wheat market was 
quite active, in. spite of the holiday and 
the short session on Dec, 24. The sell- 
ing was more aggressive than the buy- 
ing, so the undertone was easy. There 
was little of a constructive nature in 
domestic news, and foreign news was 
also featureless. Houses on the other 
side were closed for several days sur- 
rounding the holiday. Quotations: No. 
2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.23%; No. 1 
dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.34; No. 
2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.22; No. 
1 northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., 
export, $1.124%; No. 2 mixed durum, 
f.o.b., export, $1.10. Receipts, 1,159,200 
bus; exports, 1,666,981. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Liberal receipts of corn caused active 
liquidation. Prices were higher on active 
covering by December shorts and firm- 
ness in the cash position. Export sales 
of 40,000 bus were reported through 
Baltimore on Friday. Quotations: No. 
2 yellow, 89c; No. 2 mixed, 88c; No. 2 
white, 90c. Receipts, 151,500 bus; ex- 
ports, 19,900. 

The oats market showed little individ- 
ual feature, and prices moved within a 
narrow range, following corn and wheat. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; No. 
3 white, 583@53%c. Receipts, 378,000 
bus; exports, 79,000. 


GREETINGS 


Again this office is greatly indebted 
to many in the trade who have remem- 
bered it at Christmas time by sending 
a card of greeting. This season’s cards 
are unusually beautiful, and form a 
very pleasant link in a long chain of 
friendship. It is obviously quite im- 
possible to answer them all personally, 
so this means is taken of letting those 
who have sent them know that they 
are greatly appreciated. 


NOTES 


A. C. Loring, president Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visited the 
New York office Dec. 28. 

C. C. Brooks, Boston flour 
spent several days in New Yor 
ing the week ending Dec. 29. 

J. E. Boxill, of Havana, Cuban rep- 
resentative of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., stopped off in New York for 
a few days before sailing for home. 

Samuel McKinnon, of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Glasgow, who has_ been 
spending some time in this country, 
sailed for home, Dec. 29, on the Cythia. 

Samuel Knighton & Son held their 
annual sales conference on Dec. 28, to 


jobber, 
dur- 


formulate plans for 1924. All represen- 
tatives from their branch offices, includ- 
ing Boston, Philadelphia and Syracuse, 
were present at the meeting. 

Harry G. Wolf, president Wolf Co., 
milling machinery manufacturers, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa., was in New York for 
several days during the week ending 
Dec. 29. 


Stocks here are somewhat larger than 
in the week ending Dec. 22, there being 
1,730 cars at terminals, compared with 
1,519 the preceding week, but it is be- 
lieved considerable is for export. 

K. & E. Neumond, Inc., New Orleans, 
has recently opened an office in the 
Produce Exchange here, in charge of 
Gustave Eisemenn, for the purpose of 
purchasing flour for shipment abroad. 

The importation of wheat, rye, bar- 
ley, oats, peas, vetch, beans, and of 
wheat and rye flour into Lithuania has 
been prohibited, and these products 
have been placed on a list of articles 
that may be exported duty free. 


The bakery of the Workmen’s Circle 
Co-Operative Association, Inc., at 1077 
Intervale Avenue, in the Bronx, which 
was operated by various unions, has been 
thrown into involuntary bankruptcy by 
Rudolph C. Blancke & Co., for $1,050, 
New York City Flour Co., $1,760, and 
Tanisky & Gemunder, $2,189. 

The Christmas season finds few visitors 
in the New York market, but among 
the millers who were in the city were 
H. L. Perrigo, Pittsford (N. Y.) Milling 
Co., W. R. Clark, McLeod Milling Co., 
Stratford, Ont., and J. W. Sherwood, 
vice president Royal Milling Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., was expected at the close 
of the week. 


The Halboth-Coans Co. is a new con- 
cern in the flour brokerage business, with 
offices in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. It is composed of C. B. Hal- 
both and two Coans brothers who own 
the Montauk Grocery Co., Farmingdale, 
L, I. Mr. Halboth has had many years’ 
experiénce in the flour trade, and his 
wide circle of friends wish him success 
in his new venture. 

A dispatch from Berlin, appearing in 
the Journal of Commerce, tells of the 
organization of a German-Russian agra- 
rian corporation, with a capital of $1,- 
000,000, which will seek agricultural con- 
cessions from the Soviet government 
and otherwise facilitate an exchange of 
Russian grain and farm products for 
German industrial commodities. It is 
desirous of safeguarding the commercial 
lead Germany now enjoys in Russia, 
which otherwise might be taken by the 
United States. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Trade in flour during the week ending 
Dec. 29 was quiet, buyers confining pur- 
chases to immediate requirements. Stocks 
in the hands of jobbers and bakers are 
small. Mill limits showed little net 
change for the week. Receipts of flour 
amounted to 200 bbls, and 10,724,504 lbs 
in sacks, Exports, 17,540 sacks to Ham- 


urg. 

Fas quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patent 
$6.45@6.65, standard patent $6.20@6.40, 
first clear $5.60@5.90; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.50, straight $5.90@6.25; 
soft winter straight, $4.50@5.50; rye 
flour, $4.40@4.60; buckwheat flour, per 
98-lb sack, $3.85@4. 


MILLFEED 
Demand for millfeed was slow and 
the market was easier, with ample offer- 
ings. Quotations in car lots, per ton, 
to arrive: spring bran, $83@33.50; soft 
winter bran, $33.50@34; standard mid- 
dlings, $32.50@33; flour middlings, $36.50 
@37; red dog, $39.40. 
WHEAT 
The wheat market was irregular, but 
closed firm at a net advance of %c bu. 
Trade was quiet. Receipts, 466,798 bus; 
shipments, 582,995; stock, 2,849,422. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator: No. 
2 red winter, >1.10@1.11; No. 3, $1.07@ 
1.08; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.07 
@1.08; mixed, 3c under red winter. 


RYE 


The market for rye was alternately 
pe ae’ and lower, closing firm at a net 
vance of Ic. Supplies were small. 
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Quotations were at 77@78c for No. 2 
western and 74@75c for No. 2 near-by. 
Stocks, 50,851 bus. 


CORN AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Export deliveries of corn were nomi- 
nal, in the absence of spot offerings. 
Local car lots sold slowly and declined 
Ice. Quotations: No. 3 yellow, 87@88c. 
Receipts, 121,463 bus; shipments, 12,857; 
stock, 166,465. 

Corn products were dull and easier. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln-dried: 
granulated yellow and white meal, fancy, 
$2.25; yellow and white table meal, fancy, 
$2.25; pearl hominy and grits, $2.25. 


OATS AND OATMEAL 


Offerings of oats were light and values 
were well maintained, but trade was 
quiet. Receipts, 84,868 bus; stock, 129,- 
767. Quotations: No. 2 white, 54@54%c; 
No. 3 white, 524%4@53c. * 

Oatmeal sold slowly, with moderate 
but ample offerings at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $4.10; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.40; patent cut, 
per two 100-lb sacks, $8; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $5.50, coarse $3.20@ 
3.50. _ Samuet S. Dantets. 


ROCHESTER 


Production of flour here for the week 
ending Dec. 29 was cut in half, compared 
with the output for the preceding week. 
Not since early June has there been such 
a slump. It all comes as a fitting close 
to a year that has been marked by many 
ups and downs. 

The spring wheat mills were the hard- 
est hit, with the flour output but slightly 
more than a third that of the precedin 
week. The difficulty cannot be charge 
up to any single cause, although distress 
flour in the East reacted here out of 
all proportion to its actual volume. Add- 
ed to this is the persistent impression of 
the trade that flour prices are as likely 
to recede as to advance. 

The trade is about as chary of giving 
shipping directions as it is of buying. 
Readiness to serve costs money in the 
— business as elsewhere, and it is 
a good guess that any possible profit to 
the mill on such prospective transactions 
is already wiped out by the delayed de- 
liveries. Some improvement is anticipat- 
ed early in the year, but just now the 
flour business here is mostly a prospect. 

Under the conditions recited, prices 
are about nominal. There has been lit- 
tle change except that one mill, on the 
firmer wheat market, advanced prices on 
patents slightly. Quotations: spring pat- 
ents, $6.95@7.15 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; spring straights, $6.75, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; bakers patent 
$6.70@6.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
first clears, $5.60@6.25, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6@6.50; low grade, 
$4.25@4.30, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat mills were less affected by 
the slump in output than their hard 
wheat competitors, Throughout the week 
there has been practically no inquiry, 
but fair shipping directions kept pro- 
duction about up to average. Some of 
the directions covered August sales. The 
trifling inquiry was at ridiculously low 
prices. Probably country mills are an 
accessory to the bargain hunt. There has 
been little change in prices, with winter 
straights, mill brands, offered at $5.45@ 
5.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $5.50@5.75. 

Both entire wheat and graham flours 
are dragging, about everything moving 
in mixed cars. Prices steady, with en- 
tire wheat offered at $6.2§@6.35 bbl and 
graham at $5.30@5.40, both cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. There has been very 
little doing in rye flour for the past 
fortnight. There has been little inquiry, 
and that away under production costs. 
However, a few timely shipping direc- 
tions have helped the output. Prices of 
best light, mill brands, steady at $4.45@ 
4.55 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. 
Western rye in extremely light demand, 
with light offered at $5 bbl to a shade 
under; medium $4.75, and dark $4.25,— 
all in cotton 98's. 

Demand for buckwheat flour is light. 
Most of the buckwheat distributed here 
is made by near-by country mills. Job- 
bers offer pure buckwheat at $5. per 
100 Ibs, or $6 in 5-lb sacks. 

The feed market shows some buoyancy, 
but with little advance in price. About 
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everything is moving in mixed cars. Go- 
ing prices: spring bran, $33.50@34.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $32; 
winter bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly 
local; spring middlings, standard $35 and 
flour $36@36.50, both sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, standard, $34; winter 
middlings, $36@37, sacked, mostly local. 
Rye feed steady at $31@32, sacked, 
mostly local. Western feed in rather 
light demand. Corn meal took a quick 
drop of $6 to $35 ton; oat feed steady 
at $36, sacked, delivered. Corn meal, 
table quality, lower at $3.50 per 100 lbs; 
in 5-lb sacks, $3.25. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Dec. 238-39 ..ccccccccesees 3,900 21 
Previous week ....++++-++++ 7,900 42 


Of the current week’s total, 2,300 bbls 
were spring wheat flour, 1,100 winter and 
500 rye. 
* #* 

R. A. Canfield, who has conducted 
a bakery in Seneca Falls for many years, 
has purchased the Knights of Columbus 
Building, which he will occupy early in 


the new year. 
T. W. Kwyapp. 


BOSTON 


Demand for flour during the week end- 
ing Dec. 29 was slow and depressed. 
Millers still seem anxious to get a little 
new business to round out the year, and 
apparently have been willing to make 
concessions in price on flour for imme- 
diate delivery. 

Buyers seem to be reluctant about 
purchasing, owing to the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding an outlet. Retailers 
are taking hold slowly, as are smaller 
jobbers and wholesalers, and seem to 
have made up their minds that the pres- 
ent is not auspicious for the purchase of 
flour. There is absolutely no disposition 
to buy for delivery except during the 
next 30 or 60 days. 

Arrivals of flour locally continue lib- 
eral, and up to the present there has 
been no material delay in getting ship- 
ments forward to New England points. 
Stocks are good, both locally and at 
other New England points, so that the 
fear of a shortage on account of unfa- 
vorable weather conditions for shipping 
does not enter into the calculations of 
prospective buyers, 

Open quotations today: spring patents, 
special short $7.15@7.40, standard pat- 
ents $6.25@7, first clears $5.25@5.85; 
hard winter patent, $5.50@6.50; soft win- 
ter patent $5.50@6.60, straight $5.25@ 
5.65, clear $5@5.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the week ending Dec. 29, with compari- 
sons: 

-Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbis... 26,375 25,760 


Wheat, bus..133,825 610,765 1,131,454 129,140 
Corn, bus.... 710 2,708 1,363 


Oats, bus.... 30,675 41,060 217,163 45,402 
Rye, bus..... 1,150 71,485 255,552 162,047 
A ae ee a 
ee a eee 
Oatmeal, cases ..... a steets «nar 


OATS, RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 

Corn meal prices are lower, with of- 
ferings liberal and a slow demand re- 
ported at the close. Granulated yellow 
corn meal is quoted at $2.15, bolted yel- 
low $2.10, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.70, all in 100’s. Oatmeal shows a 
further decline in price, with a moderate 
demand at $2.60 for rolled and $2.91 for 
cut and ground in 90-Ib sacks. Demand 
) we for rye flour, with the market a 
shade lower. White patent is quoted at 
$4.10@4.30 bbl, and standard at $3.75@4. 


EXPORTS FROM BOSTON 
Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Dec. 29 were as follows: to Liv- 
erpool, 72,000 bus bonded wheat, 60,000 
bus bonded oats; to London, 145,687 bus 
wheat; to Queenstown, for orders, 225,- 
259 bus bonded wheat, a full cargo taken 
out by the steamer Millpool. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for millfeed continues slow, 
with some pressure to sell bran and 
mixed feed. Other feeds in moderate 
demand, and prices lower. Spring bran, 
sty shipment, $33.50@34; winter 
ran, $35@35.25; middlings, $33.50@37 ; 
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mixed feed, $34@38; red dog, $39; gluten 
feed, $46.55; gluten meal, $56.80; hominy 
feed, $87.50; stock feed, $38; oat hulls, 
reground, $17.50; cottonseed meal, $49 
@56; linseed meal, $49.50,—all in 100’s. 


GRAIN BOARD’S CHRISTMAS PARTY 


The grain board of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce entertained 200 needy 
children on the afternoon of Dec. 24 
with a Christmas tree, moving pictures, 
and toys and useful gifts galore for both 
boys and girls. Over 200 packages of 
flour and cereals and other foods were 
sent to needy families. 

Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Buffalo flour men devoted Christmas 
week to exchanging presents, as neither 
low prices nor master salesmanship were 
of the slightest avail in endeavors to 
sell flour. The trade would not buy, and 
that was all there was to it. 

Both northwestern and southwestern 
mills reduced their prices 10c bbl, but 
consumers failed to take the slightest 
interest in this action. The exception 
to this rule was in the case of some of 
the very best grades, for which there 
was a little demand, but not enough to 
really establish a new level of market 
quotations. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the early part of 1924 will see buy- 
ing on a substantial scale. Consumers 
who purchased standard patents at the 
bottom of the market, when prices ranged 
$5.75@5.90, seem convinced that they will 
be able to do as well when they buy 
their next allotment. Sellers say these 
prices will not be duplicated by north- 
western mills. Until one or the other 
change their minds there will be little 
doing in this district. 

Some northwestern fancy patents were 
offered as low as $6.50, with the range 
up to $6.80, but sales were light. Even 
lighter was the business in standard pat- 
ents from northwestern mills, quoted at 
$6.20@6.40. 

Some of the Kansas mills cut quota- 
tions 10c bbl, while others held to for- 
mer prices. Ranges of their quotations 
here are: fancy patents, $6.20@6.40; 
standard, $6@6.10. 

Other quotations of this market: first 
clears, $5.65@5.90; semolina, $6.40@6.60; 
rye, white, $4.30@4.50. 

The most interesting announcement 
that has been made in the Buffalo dis- 
trict in a long time is authorized for 
publication this week in The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It is that Richard Baird, 
“Dick,” as he is known to hundreds of 
friends, will leave the Washburn-Crosby 
Co. the last of January. He has pur- 
chased the jobbing flour and feed busi- 
ness of Morris Bros., Oneonta, N. Y., 
and will assume active management on 
Feb. 1. 

As sales manager of the Buffalo 
branch of the Washburn-Crosby Co. Mr. 
Baird has become acquainted with the 
entire eastern trade. He is one of the 
most highly esteemed men in the flour 
business today, and his departure from 
Buffalo will occasion as much regret here 
as this announcement will cause sur- 
prise. 

The business purchased by Mr. Baird 
is a well-established one, and will doubt- 
less grow under his skillful direction. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills, with a week- 

ly capacity of 166,500 bbls, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Fiour Pet. of 

. output activity 

TIE -nd.0.0.6 csteeees 108,723 65 
Previous week ........... 139,005 83 
VOOF GHO cescccccvcevcece 96,600 58 
Twe years ago .........-. 107,650 65 


GRAIN 


All of the grain cargoes expected here 
this season now are safely in anchorage. 
There are 60 storage cargoes at this 
port, with over 19,500,000 bus of grain, 
of which more than 16,000,000 are wheat. 
A year ago there were 133 cargoes, with 
29,000,000 bus. 

Because of the reduced number of 
units in the storage fleet, practically all 
have found secure anchorage in the inner 
harbor district, and few have had to 
pay the high insurance rates demanded 
for cargoes held in the outer harbor. 

With the stocks held in Buffalo ele- 
vators there are more than 40,000,000 


bus in store and afloat. Steamers are 
being shifted to the elevators daily as 
there is a fairly brisk movement to tide- 
water and car supplies are very good. 
So far there is no ice to impede move- 
ments of the carriers, and owners are 
taking advantage of this to place their 
steamers at elevators as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

Plenty of tonnage is offered at 3c bu 
for early season cargoes from the Head 
of the Lakes, but owners are in no hurry 
to tie up at this rate. 

Welland Canal records for the season, 
just made public, bear out the predic- 
tion made in this correspondence that 
new records would be established over 
that route. Wheat movement aggregated 
1,915,382 tons, which substantially ex- 
ceeded the previous years high record 
of 1,752,458 tons. 

The total eastbound’ grain movement 
through the Canadian waterway was 91,- 
585,612 bus, compared with 85,407,564 in 
1922. 

The records, in bushels, were: 





Grain— 1922 1923 
| es 53,717,352 63,829,328 
rere 7,348,284 11,820,537 
 snascncvdescy 3,501,350 6,670,007 
GE acceterteeseces 4,828,144 6,065,142 
SE cw eic'weeweesee's 15,541,337 2,959,098 
Flaxseed ........-.- 471,079 251,500 

Totals ..c.ccccee 85,407,546 91,585,612 


The Buffalo-Montreal movement de- 
clined sharply from 19,003,059 bus in 
1922 to 4,142,079 in 1923. ; 

There was a brisk demand for corn on 
the Buffalo floor during the week, sales 
occurring after holders had made slight 
price concessions. Inquiry for oats was 
brisk, trading being restricted by light 
receipts. There was nothing doing in 
wheat and barley. 

Closing prices, Dec. 29: corn, No. 2 
yellow, 81c; oats, No. 2 white 514%@52c, 
No. 3 white 50%c, No. 4 white 46%4c; 
barley, malting, all-rail, 73@80c; feed, 
all-rail, 67@71c; rye, nominal, 78c. 


MILLFEED 


All feeds have been extremely dull, 
due to a lack of demand which sellers 
say is customary at this season. 

Millfeeds have held steady, in spite 
of the lack of demand. Little distress 
stuff is on the market, and resellers 
are not especially active. Mill quo- 
tations, Buffalo: bran, $30 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $30; flour middlings, 
$32.50; mixed feed, $31.50; red dog, $35. 

Oil meal declined 50c to $44 for prompt 
shipment. Mills are having difficulty in 
getting directions for cars. January 
shipment declined $1 to $45, demand re- 
maining light. 

Cottonseed meal shows no _ price 
changes. Hominy declined 50c to $37 
for yellow. White is quoted at $34@35. 
There is an abundant supply of yellow 
available at this price. 

GRAIN GRADING COURSE 

Commercial grain grading will be 
taught in a special course in the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo evening school, beginning 
Jan. 3. Federal grain supervisors on 
duty will be instructors. The course will 
continue until April. 

W. B. Combs, grain supervisor of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
will direct the course. He will be as- 
sisted by P. D. Connors, chief inspector 
of the Buffalo Corn Exchange, and J. T. 
Cavanaugh, federal grain supervisor of 
the Buffalo district. 

Classes will be held each Thursday 
evening at 6:30 o’clock at Science hall, 
Main Street campus of the university. 
Full laboratory facilities will be offered. 
It is expected there will be a large en- 
rollment. 

NOTES 


W. S. Preyer, of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., is home after visiting points 
in western and central New York. 

New fariffs have been issued by the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad covering transit 
privileges on grain, flour and feed. 

Following his return from Kentucky 
markets, Henry Veatch reports a fairly 
good demand from the jobbing trade. 

Kocher’s bakery has taken over the 
management of the restaurant in the 
Stuyvesant Apartment Hotel, Buffalo. 

F. W. Roykouff, former representa- 
tive of the Washburn-Crosby Co. at 
Schnectady, has been made assistant 
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manager of the Schaeffer stores at 


Schnectady. 

Norman McDowell, formerly with the 
Buffalo Bag Co. here, sent holiday 
greetings from Calcutta, India, where 
he now represents this firm. 

Mrs. Charles Stork has returned after 
an extensive European tour. She was 
met at New York by Mr. Stork, Buffalo 
manager for Noury & van der Lande. 


G. M. Helmer, flour and feed dealer. 
Herkimer, sent his friends Christmas 
greetings from St. Petersburg, where 
he is spending a portion of the winter. 


Winbar & Frank, Newberry, Pa., are 
reported to have purchased a flour mill 
there and will absorb practically its en- 
tire output in their own establishment. 


Arthur Koch, formerly in charge of 
the pastry department of the old Genesee 
Hotel, Buffalo, has opened a bakery at 
Elmwood Avenue and _ Breckenridge 
Street. He will specialize in pastries. 


_ Shredded Wheat Co. employees en- 
joyed a Christmas party as guests of the 
management. Professional talent pro- 
vided an entertainment under the direc- 
tion of Eugene Girard, welfare manager. 


The Waterloo Distilling Corporation 
has purchased the plants of the Indus- 
trial Grain Products Corporation, Wat- 
erloo, the sale having been negotiated 
through the Buffalo offices. The new 
owners will use the plants to manufac- 
ture denatured alcohol. 


_ The Globe Elevator Co. has begun de- 
liveries of grain and feed to state in- 
stitutions, under provisions of its con- 
tract to supply them during the first 
quarter of this year. At current prices 
and with prospective consumption the 
contract has a value of more than 
$50,000. 
P. D. Fannestock. 





BALTIMORE 


Flour was steadier and more salable in 
the week ending Dec. 29, particularly 
toward the close, when wheat advanced 
and gave the trade something of a sur- 
prise party. Buyers running close on 
supplies ventured from their seclusion 
and in a few cases did some replenishing. 
Stocks generally are believed to be ex- 
ceptionally light for this time of year, 
and if wheat keeps.on climbing buyers 
will soon be coming in for the staff of 
life. Some always play for the last 
pound of flesh and can never see bottom 
to anything, yet these in the end gen- 
erally turn bullish at the top and thus 
become sadder but wiser men. Cash 
wheat at Minneapolis and Kansas City 
did itself proud by advancing 4¢ for the 
week in the former market and 2@4c in 
the latter. 

Sales for the week included most all 
grades at prices within the range of 
quotations, with many mills now asking 
10@15c advance over the rates of a week 


ago. 
City mills reported trade good, but 
revised their jobbing quotations down- 
ward. They made no change in feed. 
Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk: 


. spring first patent $6.35@6.60, standard 


patent $5.85@6.10; hard winter short 
patent $6.10@6.35, straight $5.60@5.85; 
soft winter short patent $5.40@5.65, 
straight (near-by) $4.55@4.80; rye flour, 
white $4.10@4.35, dark $3.80@3.95. City 
mills’ jobbing prices: spring patent, 
$7.10; winter patent, .05; winter 
straight, $5.55. 

Receipts for the week ending Dec. 29 
were 37,398 bbls; exports, 9,808. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed in instances sold at conces- 
sions midweek, but closed steady and 
quiet throughout. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32.50@ 
33.50; soft winter bran, $84@35; stand- 
ard middlings, $32.50@33; flour mid- 
dlings, $34@35; red dog, $38@40; city 
mills’ middlings, $32. : 


WHEAT 


No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
on Dec. 29 even with No. 2 red winter, 
as against %c under the previous week 
and 114c under last year. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.08%; spot No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.08% ; range of 
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southern for week, 85c@$1.07%; last 
year, 90c@$1.36. 

Of the 326,797 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending Dec. 29, 323,277 
went to export elevators. Exports were 
656,070 bus. Stocks were 2,351,190 bus, 
932,392 domestic and 1,418,798 Canadian. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 23 to Dec. 29 were 1,112,915 bus, 
against 1,029,851 in corresponding period 
of 1922. Arrivals for the current week 
were 530 bus, against 168 last year. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No. 
2 yellow, track, no offerings or trading; 
No. 2, spot, 84%c; No. 3, spot, 82%4c; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $3.80@3.85. Re- 
ceipts, 161,182 bus; exports, 60,000; stock, 
142,975. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov, 2 to Dec. 29, 61,621 bus; year ago, 
171,635. Range of prices for current 
week, 78144@83%c; last year, 80@85'%c. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 534%4c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
52@52Y%e. Receipts, 12,277 bus; exports, 
3,660; stock, 100,288. 

Closing price for rye: No. 2, spot, 
78%4c. Receipts, 1,454 bus; stock, 110,727. 


THE YEAR'S BUSINESS 


At first blush the old year, for busi- 
ness in the Baltimore flour and grain 
trade, was generally regarded as a dis- 
astrous one, but when the figures are 
scrutinized more closely, are analyzed 
and compared with those of other years, 
the showing is not half bad, if, indeed, 
it does not afford some comfort. The 
outstanding feature for 1923, in the local 
market, was the gain in flour receipts 
and exports, and yet this movement, 
while a decided improvement over the 
previous twelvemonth, has not, barring 
one or two exceptions, been smaller in 
the last 28 years. The encouraging 
thought in this connection, therefore, is 
the fact that the market apparently has 
turned the corner, and that from now 
on better things are to be expected. 

On the other hand, everything else, in- 
cluding wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, 
malt and millfeed, lost ground as com- 
pared with 1922, and heavily so in the 
case of corn, oats and rye, yet receipts 
and exports of wheat for 1923 exceeded 
those from 1922 to 1899 in about 15 out 
of the 24 years, and are still well over 
the average of pre-war statistics, thus 
proving that this market or port, with all 
its present and prospective facilities, has 
not gone to the demnition bowwows, as 
some would have us believe. While the 
movement of corn, oats and rye during 
1923 fell off considerably from its late 
high records, it nevertheless compares 
favorably with many years before the 
war and a few since, but this fact seems 
to have been overlooked or ignored by 
the trade almost entirely. The official 
figures for the year (000’s omitted) are 
approximately as follows, with compari- 
sons: 


7~Receipts— --Exports— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls..... 1,610 1,376 720 545 
Wheat, bus 21,330 28,763 19,239 22,978 
Corn, 0US...... 9,138 2,983 9,491 40,991 
Oats, bus...... 1,980 5,039 1,102 3,559 
Rye, bus....... 10,871 20,010 12,304 19,714 
Barley, bus.... 275 993 321 1,314 
Malt, bus...... 217 377 146 325 
Buckwheat, bus 8 13 eee ‘aa 
Millfeed, tons.. 17 18 ts 


Receipts and exports in December, 
with comparisons '(000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— --Exports—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bblis..... 192 143 104 56 
Wheat, bus.... 2,159 2,383 2,188 2,433 
Corn, bus...... 344 750 94 1,438 
Oats, bus...... 85 237 83 66 
Rye, bus....... 18 2,776 26 1,923 
Barley, bus.. 23 14 58 ‘ss 
Malt, bus...... 7 25 4 16 
Buckwheat, bus 1 5 ee wt 
Millfeed, tons.. 2 ‘e 

NOTES 


Exports from here for the current 
week included 41,560 bus barley. 

A large consignment of beet molasses, 
said to be for a local yeast company, 
arrived at this port on Dec. 27 from 
Rotterdam. 


Judge Carroll T. Bond, of the supreme 
bench of Baltimore, is strongly advocat- 
ing for this city the establishment of a 
court of commerce, similar to one in 
London, for the settlement of disputes 
between business men, claiming, it is said, 
that the local courts as now arranged are 
of little use for settling business con- 
troversies. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Maryland Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, comprising the agricultural and al- 
lied organizations of the state, will hold 
its annual meeting or Maryland Week 
at the Southern Hotel, this city, on Jan. 
9-11. The speakers will include Governor 
Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, Governor 
Ritchie, of Maryland, O. E. Bradfute, 
president American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, and Mayor Jackson, of Balti- 
more. 


The regular ticket for directors of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce for the 
term expiring January, 1927, is as fol- 
lows: Ferdinand A. Meyer, president 
Baltimore Grain Co; Eugene Blackford, 
of Gill & Fisher; A. F. Sidebotham, local 
manager Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd; A. 
R. Dennis, of Dennis & Co., Inc., and 
A. Leslie Lewis, of A. Lewis & Son. 
These, in the absence of opposition at the 
annual election on Jan. 28, with the 10 
hold-overs, will form the new board, 
which will organize and elect officers of 
the exchange for the ensuing year on 
Jan. 30. 

Cuarves H. Dorsey. 





Sweden—Crops 
Grain crops of Sweden, as reported by 
Statistiska Centralbyran, by calendar years, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Barley Oats Rye 

1923.... 11,648 11,712 66,758 25,353 
1922.... 9,381 13,833 78,953 22,678 
1921.... 12,336 12,326 76,070 27,808 
1920.... 10,322 11,012 69,914 23,070 
2050.... eee 12,891 76,591 23,073 
1918.... 8,888 11,552 66,084 19,292 
1917.... 6,929 11,369 61,400 13,904 
1916.... 9,088 13,699 85,320 21,334 
1915.... 9,660 13,780 86,299 23,652 
1914.... 8,906 12,172 65,498 26,776 
1913.... 9,602 16,933 96,550 23,009 
1912 7,797 14,166 87,766 23,075 
1911 - 8,106 14,923 75,637 24,283 

ACRES (0000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat’ Barley Oats Rye 

1922 . 856 427 1,798 920 
eee 360 400 1,758 914 
ee 358 402 1,752 914 
ee 348 412 1,760 919 
er 379 457 1,812 948 
BEET escvcese 329 436 1,932 818 
ae 318 412 1,936 912 
ae 315 420 1,984 958 
BORG. coccecs 288 421 1,947 968 
0 eer 290 460 1.977 917 





Roumania—Crops 
Grain crops of Roumania (including Bess- 
arabia in 1918, Bessarabia and Bukowina in 
1919, and Bessarabia, Bukowina and Tran- 
sylvania beginning with 1920), as reported 
by the Statistica Agricola A Romaniei, by 
calendar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn’ Barley Oats Rye 
1923.. 112,939 ..... 68,951 63,701 10,196 
1922... 92,008 94,207 93,780 92,074 9,206 


1921... 77,209 106,333 49,404 65,350 9,081 
1920... 62,571 174,553 65,161 65,810 9,676 
1919... 66,000 137,412 31,641 22,824 10,046 
1918... 18,447 ....6- 4,993 5,890 1,694 
1916... 78,620 ...... 30,038 28,935 cece 
1915... 89,786 86,412 29,031 29,932 2,911 
1914... 46,296 102,552 24,647 25,311 1,959 


1913... 84,191 114,663 27,662 37,990 3,711 
1912... 89,412 103,921 20,934 20,948 3,583 
1911... 95,656 110,712 26,118 27,671 4,989 
1910.. 110,760 103,665 29,358 29,647 7,884 
1909... 56,750 66,400 19,955 256,945 3,090 


ACRES (000’S OMITTED) 


Wheat Corn Barley Oats Rye 
1923.... 6,236 4,841 3,110 613 





1922.... 6,648 8,411 4,267 3,294 660 
1921.... 6,149 8,610 3,879 38,062 807 
1920.... 5,026 7,595 3,392 2,173 777 
1919.... 4,271 6,751 1,942 952 748 
1918.... 5,684 65,728 2,120 1,084 624 
1916.... 4,844 6,056 1,454 1,068 200 
1915.... 4,705 5,207 1,371 1,065 187 
1914.... 5,218 5,104 1,405 1,056 208 
1913.... 4,011 5,305 1,390 1,290 224 
U943...: Base 5,138 1,235 943 265 
S9Ek..-s Gee 6,153 1,253 992 326 
Norway—Crops 


Grain crops of Norway, as reported by 
Landbruksdirektoren, by calendar years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
1923. 549 10,002 3,849 832 
eee 643 13,380 4,488 R62 
tO 972 12,962 4,279 1,043 
1920..... 999 15,078 6,382 970 
1919..... 1,071 15,106 6,787 1,063 
>) eee 1,090 14,229 5,344 1,012 
| eae 4 14,591 3,822 1,159 
See 317 13,602 3,415 943 
CO ee 285 10,318 2,682 829 
ORG, woes 269 8,002 2,463 1,046 
1913..... 325 11,734 3,203 
1913..... 332 11,607 3,086 1,041 
| ae 71 8,746 2,550 948 
2920. .... 294 10,488 2,900 896 
1909..... SOG «sauces = oerees 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
301 132 6% 
301 132 30 
342 156 36 
342 156 36 
345 157 37 
343 156 37 
356 116 68 
307 97 48 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
270 89 37 
263 89 37 
263 89 
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The last week of the year finds the 
mills of the Pacific Northwest turning 
out as much flour as in any week during 
the past year of record flour production. 
Unfilled oriental bookings, dated weeks 
and even months ago, and not recent 
orders, is the cause. 

There is neither present domestic nor 
oriental demand for soft wheat flour of 
consequence. Shipping directions from 
buyers in this territory are hard to ob- 
tain. They point out the unprecedented 
condition of the second half of the crop 
year being at hand with 40,000,000 bus 
of the Pacific northwestern crop unsold, 
that there is little or no export demand 
for wheat or flour, and that prices for 
coast wheats are steadily crumbling, and 
refuse to buy beyond near-by require- 
ments. 

The demand for hard wheat flour, 
Montana milled, and made by coast mills 
from Montana and the harder varieties 
of coast wheats, while better than for 
soft wheat flours, is quiet. 

United Kingdom markets have shown 
little interest for some time in Pacific 
Coast flours. Prices are out of line but, 
on account of the decline in Pacific 
Coast wheats, are drawing nearer to- 
gether. Some members of the trade who 
believe in further substantial recessions 
in Pacific Coast wheat values, believe 
that it is merely a question of time 
when both Pacific Coast wheats and 
flours will be on an exportable basis with 
the United Kingdom. 

Soft wheat flour quotations cover a 
wide range. Prevailing prices: blue- 
stem family patent, basis 49-lb cottons, 
$5.75@5.90 bbl; bakers patent, basis 98-lb 
cottons, $5.45@5.80; pastry flour, same 
basis, $5.10@5.45; blends, same _ basis, 
made from Montana and/or Dakota and 
Pacific hard wheats, $6.10@7.05. 

Hard wheat first patents, basis 98-lb 
cottons, carloads, coast: Dakota, $7@ 
7.45 bbl; Montana, $6.25@6.45. 

The millfeed market is quiet, and 
stocks are accumulating. Washington 
mill-run is quoted at $25@26 ton; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $24@24.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
po as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ........ 53,800 22,057 42 
Previous week .... 52,800 42,206 80 
TORE GOO cicaceeses SERS 31,330 59 
Two years ago..... 52,800 20,789 39 
Three years ago.... 52,5 17,949 34 
Four years ago..... 52, 44,195 83 
Five years ago..... 52,800 55,673 119 





Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
acee as reported to The. Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 33-39 ........ 87,060 38,281 67 
Previous week ..... 57,000 49,841 87 
Year age@ ...<...... §T,000 31,330 59 
Two years ago..... 57,000 34,457 60 
Three years ago.... 57,000 7,647 13 
Four years ago..... 57,000 60,450 106 
Five years ago..... 57,000 37,721 66 


Twenty interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended Dec. 22, 1923, with a two 
weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, op- 
erating six days a week, of 133,100 bbls 
of flour, made 103,508, or 78 per cent of 
capacity, against 82,075 made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 21 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 122,600 bbls, or 67 
per cent of capacity. 

Five Portland, Oregon, mills, for the 
two weeks ended Dec. 22, 1923, with a 


two weeks’ capacity on full-time sched- 
ule, operating six days a week, of 111,000 
bbls of flour, made 104,069, or 93 per 
cent of capacity, against 104,467 made 
the previous fortnight by six mills with 
a two weeks’ capacity of 115,200 bbls, 
or 90 per cent of capacity. 


GOVERNMENT EXPORT CORPORATION 


The proposal of the American Wheat 
Growers Associated, Inc., to form a gov- 
ernment export corporation with power 
to tax wheat 7c bu in order to create a 
fund to be applied as a bonus upon 
wheat exports and to increase the tariff 
on wheat, with the object of advancing 
the price of wheat sufficiently to give the 
grower a profit, is opposed by the grain 
trade of this section as amounting 
merely to price fixing, as tending to 
stimulate overproduction, as class legis- 
lation, and as unfair discrimination in 
being confined to only one of many farm 
products. 

The fallacy of the plan is clearly stated 
in an editorial in the Portland Ore- 
gonian, as follows: “The average farmer, 
we imagine, would not submit tamely 
to a tax of 7c bu on his wheat in the 
absence of something more substantial 
than a promise that the tax would be 
used so to manipulate the market as to 
return to him the tax several fold. The 
average farmer could hardly be blamed 
for insisting on an absolute government 
guaranty that the scheme would work. 

“It will be clear to all that the tax 
on the entire wheat crop would make the 
farmers themselves pay the premium on 
exports. If complete confidence could 
be created among the farmers that, for 
example, they could get 50c more for 
wheat by making a preliminary outlay 
of 7c, despite the size of the exportable 
surplus, there would thus be removed the 
incentive to reduce production, when 
overproduction is the root of the evil.” 


CREDIT FOR SHIPMENTS 


Beginning Jan. 1, the United States 
Department of Commerce will compile 
its statistics of exports according to 
points of origin. Heretofore, the de- 
partment has based the relative stand- 
ing of ports on initial entrance and final 
clearance of ships. 

The cargo of a ship from South Amer- 
ica, for instance, destined for Puget 
Sound, but which first entered at Los 
Angeles, even if it stopped there only for 
fuel oil, would have been credited to 
that city. If a vessel loaded 1,000,000 
feet of lumber on Puget Sound and then 
called at Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles for additional cargo, the 
total cargo would have been credited to 
the latter port because it was the Ameri- 
can port from which the ship finally 
cleared. The result has been inaccurate 
as to the relative importance of the - 
shipping of various ports. 


WHEAT 


Wheat quotations, Dec. 28, No. 1 
grade, sacked, coast: western white, 98c 
bu; western red, 95c; hard and soft 
white, 98c; Big Bend blue-stem, 98c. 

There is practically no demand for 
Pacific wheats, either for milling or ex- 
port. 7 

Montana wheat, bulk, coast: dark hard 
northern spring, 14 per cent protein, 
$1.22 bu; 13 per cent, $1.18. 


NOTES 


Charles A. Peplow, manager Seattle 
Flour Mills, has returned from a month’s 
visit in California. 

W. S. Allen, export manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, sailed for 
the Orient, Dec. 28, to be gone about 
three months. 

The first meeting of creditors of the 
North Idaho Growers’ Warehousing Cor- 
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oration, bankrupt, will be held at Lew- 
iston, Idaho, Jan. 7. 

Under the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the gen- 
eral express rate case, substantial re- 
ductions in rates will be made between 

ints in Washington, as well as in in- 
terstate shipments. The Commission has 
given all interested parties until March 1 
to show cause why the new rates should 
not become effective. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has compiled statistics 
showing that in the wheat growing areas 
of Washington there is only one small 
section where less than half of the farm- 
ers own automobiles. In the Palouse 
country 86 per cent of a representative 

roup of farmers have cars, and in 

ansas, South Dakota and Colorado, 70 
to 85 per cent. 


OREGON 

The local flour demand has been of 
moderate proportions, with prices steady 
and unchanged at $5.85 for family pat- 
ents, $6.45 for bakers hard wheat and 
$5.70 for bakers blue-stem patents. 

Export trade is dull, and no new busi- 
ness with China is expected until the 
middle of February, as it is reported that 
importers there agreed to keep out of 
the market until that date. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 23-29 ......++ 62,000 54,268 87 
Previous week .... 62,000 59,264 95 
Year Q80 .ccccccses 57,000 34,050 59 
Two years ago..... 57,000 28,129 49 
Three years ago.... 48,000 16,485 34 
Four years ago..... 42,600 24,658 60 
Five years ago..... 40,500 29,759 73 


There is the usual midwinter demand 
from the country for millfeed, but not 
much inquiry yet from California. Local 
prices are steady at $24 ton for mill-run 
and $36 for middlings. 

The holiday lull made itself felt in the 
wheat market. At the Exchange, 98c was 
bid for all white grades and 94c for red 
wheat. There was hardly any demand 
from mills, and exporters paid little at- 
tention to the market. The opinion pre- 
vails in the trade that Japanese buying 
may be resumed early in 1924. 

WHEAT CARGO FOR NEW YORK 

The shipment of 1,000 tons wheat to 
New York on the steamer Peter Kerr is 
an unusual development of the season in 
the grain trade. This is said to be the 
first shipment billed via the water route 
for that city for local consumption since 
the American bark Sallie Brown depart- 
ed from Portland in 1868, laden with a 
cargo of wheat and flour. Flour has fre- 
quently gone to New York and other 
Atlantic Coast ports. The wheat on the 
Peter Kerr is assumed to be intended 
for mixing with other grades in the 
manufacture of flour. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The holiday spirit prevailed during 
the last two weeks of the year and the 
flour market was dull. About 8,000 bbls 
Kansas flour were shipped here on con- 
signment, and put out to the trade at 
low prices. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
fancy patent $7.50@7.85, standard $7@ 
7.35, clear $6.90; Montana fancy patent 
$6.95@7.30, standard $6.45@6.80, clear 
$6.35; Kansas, standard $6.50@6.90, 
fancy $7.80,—cotton 98's, delivered, San 
Francisco. 

The millfeed market is unchanged, 
with offerings very moderate and de- 
mand light. Bran and mill-run, $27@ 
27.50 ton; low grade, $39. 

Barley trading was apathetic, with 
prices at former figures. Dry weather 
continuing, prices are expected to ad- 
vance. Exporters report continued in- 
quiry abroad, but few sales have been 
made lately. 

FLOUR AND GRAIN STOCKS 

The Grain Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
has compiled the following figures show- 
ing flour and grain remaining in the 
state of California, Dec. 1, 1923: 

At San Francisco, flour 27,449 bbls, 
wheat 124,000 ctls, barley 219,980 ctls, 
beans 135,128 sacks; in Sonoma, Solano, 
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Napa, Yolo, Colusa and Glenn counties, 
flour 47,593 bbls, wheat 968,500 ctls, bar- 
ley 1,717,360 ctls, beans 17,878 sacks; 
in Sacramento, Yuba, Sutter, Butte, 
Placer and Tehama counties, flour 16,4438 
bbls, wheat 409,560 ctls, barley 345,280 
ctls, beans 378,165 sacks; in Contra Costa 
and Alameda counties, flour 9,483 bbls, 
wheat 13,420 ctls, barley 877,400 ctls, 
beans 60,000 sacks; in San Joaquin, 
Stanislaus, Merced, Fresno, Madera, Tu- 
lare, Kings and Kern counties, flour 32,- 
271 bbls, wheat 1,220,480 ctls, barley 
1,009,240 ctls, beans 236,266 sacks; in 
Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
Monterey and San Luis Obispo counties, 
flour 7,299 bbls, wheat 341,920 ctls, bar- 
ley 353,960 ctls, beans 152,211 sacks; in 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, 
Orange, San Bernardino, Riverside, Im- 
perial and San Diego counties, flour 46,- 
151 bbls, wheat 307,200 ctls, barley 458,- 
440 ctls, beans 678,813 sacks; totals, flour 
186,689 bbls, wheat 3,885,680 ctls, bar- 
ley 4,981,660 ctls, beans 1,658,461 sacks. 


LOS ANGELES 

With holiday dullness prevailing, the 
flour market continues featureless. Prices 
on local, northern and intermountain 
flours have remained unchanged for sev- 
eral weeks. Local mills continue operat- 
ing to capacity on contract stuff, but are 
booking practically no new business. 

The same situation prevails, as a whole, 
in the grain market. Receipts during 
the month have been normal, or some- 
what below, but demand slowed down 
appreciably recently. The holiday slump, 
if anything, started earlier than usual. 
Prices remain steady, with barley quoted 
around $1.65 per 100 lbs, wheat $1.80@ 
1.90, and milo $1.75, all spot stuff. With 
continued receipts of the new crop, corn 
is still coming down, with spot quoted 
around $1.75, and No. 2: yellow, first 
half of January delivery, at $1.68 per 
100 Ibs. 

The recent rise of $1 ton on mill-run 
millfeed was due to demand caused by 
the prolonged dry spell in southern Cali- 
fornia, and the consequent shortage of 
green feed. White is selling around $32 
ton, and red $31. 

A. G. Sram. 


GREAT FALLS 

Prices of flour and mill products have 
remained .steady for a fortnight, and 
conditions at the opening of the new 
year will find them as they have been 
pegged for nearly two months. Condi- 
tions, as now existing, appear to present 
no reason for expecting any sharp fluc- 
tuations; and likewise there is no ap- 
parent basis for expecting a further 
downward trend in prices. Montana 
mills have taken their wheat stocks 
rather fully, and from the angle of raw 
material can see ahead as to their pro- 
duction costs. 

In the flour milling business of this 
state the labor problem has been fairly 
satisfactory, and has caused but little 
vexation. Demand for mill output just 
now is nominal, but inquiry is reported 
to be encouraging for 1924. Current 
prices: patent flour $6.25 bbl and first 
clear $4.70, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $25 ton and 
standard middlings $27, same terms. 


NOTES 


Mixing the social with the business side 
of their acquaintance, the employees of 
the Royal Milling Co. enlepel tasle an- 
nual dinner at the city’s principal hotel 
on Dec, 22, followed by a programme ap- 
propriate to the season. ~ 

Eddy’s bakery, Helena, lent its support 
to a charity drive there on the Saturday 
before Christmas, baking 700 loaves for 
women of the Commercial Club who were 
sponsoring the cause and selling the 
bread. To help stimulate interest in the 
effort, Eddy’s sent a bread wrapping 
machine to a local business house, and 
handled the loaves while the buyers 
watched the process. 

Figures just tabulated by George M. 
Scott, of the United States Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, show that the average 
acreage planted to winter wheat on Mon- 
tana farms in 1923 was 91 acres, com- 
pared with 71, the average farm winter 
wheat crop here in 1921. The spring 
wheat acreage has been almost station- 
ary, the average in 1923 being 94.5, com- 
pared with 93,7 in 1921. These figures 


are based on farmers’ reports to county 
assessors. More than 50,000 farms are 
occupied and operated. 

Billings is enjoying a payroll of $15,- 
000 monthly from five plants at which 
the thousands of bushels of beans grow- 
ing in the Yellowstone valley last year 
are being sorted, graded and prepared 
for marketing. The work of cleaning 
the beans results in the production of a 
choice cattle feed from the tare taken 
out. One plant has shipped out 22 car- 
loads this season. With the work now 
done, those handling the crop say that 
Montana will ship out not less than $1,- 
250,000 worth of beans from the 1923 
crop. 

Figures issued by the state railway 
commission set forth that freight ship- 
ments for the first three quarters of the 
year just closing were much larger than 
for the same period the previous year. 
For the first four months of the fiscal 
year, July-October, 121,839 carloads of 
freight originated in Montana, compared 
to 103,000 for the same months one year 
previous. Wheat shipments have not 
been announced separately, but that they 
have composed a creditable portion of 
the total is certain, although the heaviest 
shipments came late in the year. 

Most of the agricultural portion of 
Montana shared in a light snowstorm, 
Christmas morning. The moisture so 


“=Jained will be beneficial to range condi- 


tions, though it will mean nothing of 
importance to the seeded winter wheat 
crop. The continued pleasant and dry 
weather has been somewhat against the 
grazing sections, as the grass has ma- 
tured and has been dry and dusty, mak- 
ing it less valuable for the herds. Prom- 
ise of further snows encourages the 
farmers, as with the winter moisture and 
the tillage conditions of their fields they 
will stand a fair show for another good 
crop in 1924. 
Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 

Market conditions in Utah remained 
dull during the week ending Dec. 29, 
with little wheat moving and prices prac- 
tically unchanged. There was a slight 
upward tendency the latter part of the 
week. 

Millers are anticipating that there will 
be more interest in the market early in 
1924, and that farmers who have been 
holding their wheat will send consider- 
able more to the elevators. Mills con- 
tinue their operations throughout the 
state, there not being any manufactur- 
ing lull during the Christmas holidays, 
so far as the larger plants were con- 
cerned. 

NOTES 

Joseph M. Parker, manager Sperry 
Flour Co., has returned from a business 
trip to California. 

All beet sugar factories of Utah and 
Idaho will complete their sugar making 
runs early in January, a number having 
already finished. 

Snowstorms of the current week 
throughout Utah and southern Idaho 
formed a complete blanket for winter 
wheat, and were supplemented on Dec. 
29 by the heaviest fall of the winter. 


Weather bureau reports from all parts - 


of the state show that wheat is in ex- 
cellent condition. 

Utah’s fall sowing was 152,000 acres 
winter wheat, or the same amount as 
last year, according to statistics gathered 
by Miner M. Justin, representing the 
state of Utah and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. The growing 
condition is reported as 95 per cent, com- 
pared with 70 last year. Failure to re- 
duce acreage is accounted for by excel- 
lent condition of the soil at seeding time 
and the large amount of fallow ground 
held over the previous year. Rye was 
sown on 10,000 acres, compared with 
11,000 last year. ‘The condition is re- 
ported as 87 per cent, as against 80 last 
year. Plowing done, 47 per cent. Wheat 
and rye acreage in Nevada is unchanged. 

W. E. Zuprann. 





FREIGHT FACTOR IN WHEAT PRICE 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Freight rates 
would seem to have little to do with the 
price of wheat, according to an analysis 
made by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. It is shown that fluctuation in 
the price of wheat is greater than the 
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entire amount of freight rate which that 
commodity takes. It is the conclusion 
of the bureau that “fluctuation of farm 
prices upward and downward is due 
entirely to causes beyond the control of 
local freight costs.” The report says: 

“Prices also show fluctuations on the 
same day on the identical grade as be- 
tween elevators located at the same 
point. These fluctuations amounted to 
as much as 5c bu. Prices show fluctua- 
tions on basis of identical grades on the 
same day at different origin points from 
which freight rate to market was prac- 
tically the same. At some points, with 
different but stationary freight rates to 
the same market, there were varying 
fluctuations in the farm prices through- 
out the period.” 

Cuartes C. Harr. 





WHEAT CULTIVATION IN ITALY 

Of the area of cultivated land avail- 
able, Italy is said to devote a greater 
proportion to wheat raising than any 
other country. Despite this fact, Italy 
cannot be said to be a land best adapted 
for a good wheat crop. The summers in 
the north, where the land is better suited 
for wheat, are as warm as those in the 
south, if not warmer. However, wheat 
is grown in almost every part of the 
kingdom, a total of some 11,750,000 acres 
being devoted to this cultivation, accord- 
ing to figures received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Italy’s wheat crop 
this year is estimated at approximately 
220,000,000 bus. 





United States—Corn and Oats Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of the 

corn and oats crops of the United States, 

with acreage and yield per acre (area in 

thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

o——Corn——_,, 

Yield 

Crop. per 

Acres’ bus 

104,158 3,054 29 





-—— Oats 
Yield 

Crop per 

Acres bus acre 


1923... 40,833 1,300 382 


1922... 102,846 2,906 28 40,790 1,216 30 
1921... 103,740 3,069 30 45,495 1,078 24 
1920... 101,699 3,209 32 42,491 1,496 35 
1919... 97,170 2,811 29 40,359 1,184 30 
1918... 104,467 2,502 24 44,349 1,538 35 
1917... 116,730 3,065 26 43,553 1,593 37 
1916... 105,296 2,567 24 41,527 1,252 30 
1915... 106,197 2,995 28 40,996 1,549 38 
1914... 103,435 2,673 26 38,442 1,141 30 
1913... 105,820 2,447 23 38,399 1,122 29 
1912... 107,083 3,125 29 37,917 1,418 37 
1911... 105,825 2,531 24 37,763 922 24 
1910... 104,035 2,886 28 37,548 1,186 32 
1909.... 98,383 2,552 26 35,159 1,007 29 
1908... 101,788 2,669 . 26 32,344 807 25 
1907.... 99,931 2,592 26 31,837 754 24 
1906.... 96,738 2,927 30 30,959 965 31 
1905.... 94,011 2,708 29 28,047 953 34 
1904.... 92,232 2,467 27 27,843 895 32 
1903.... 88,092 2,244 25 27,638 784 28 
1902.... 94,044 2,524 27 28,653 988 34 
1901.... 91,350 1,523 17 28,541 737 26 
1900.... 83,321 2,105 25 27,365 809 30 
1899.... 82,109 2,078 25 26,341 796 30 
1898.... 77,722 1,924 25 25,777 731 28 
1897.... 80,095 1,903 24 25,730 699 27 
1896.... 81,027 2,284 28 27,566 707 26 
1895.... 82,076 2,151 26 27,878 824 30 
1894.... 62,582 1,213 19 27,024 662 24 
1893.... 72,036 1,620 22 27,273 639 23 
1892.... 70,627 1,628 23 27,064 661 24 
1891.... 76,205 2,060 27 25,582 738 29 
1890.... 71,971 1,490 21 26,431 624 20 
1889.... 78,320 2,113 27 27,462 752 27 
1888.... 75,673 1,988 26 26,998 702 26 
1887.... 72,393 1,456 20 25,921 660 26 
1886. 75,694 1,665 22 23,658 624 26 


1876-85*. 60,743 1,537 25 16,797 461 28 
1866-75*. 32,716 970 26 9,746 273 28 
*Average crop per year for the period. 





Government Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bushels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


WINTER WHEAT 


April May June July Aug. Final 
2948..... 493 370 363 358 389 400 
i) ree 513 492 483 510 524 
ee 640 630 639 652 675 685 
i ere 619 692 675 668 656 674 
Se 495 499 469 489 454 481 
eae 430 366 373 402 417 413 
oo: ee 560 572 586 557 555 565 
| SOP 899 892 838 715 760 
| a Pee 484 484 503 518 532 611 
4931 ..... 621 629 578 573 543 600 
. Se 573 584 607 569 541 586 
| 572 578 581 586 568 572 





Average 574 568 562 558 547 571 


SPRING WHEAT 


June July Aug. Sept.. Oct. Final 
1912..... 265 271 290 300 330 330 
ee 218 233 248 . 242 240 
ee 262 274 236 221 216 206 
! 294 307 322 345 352 
| ae 245 269 199 156 152 156 
eee 282 275 236 250 242 224 
|) ee 343 333 322 342 363 356 
ko) a 343 322 225 208 203 208 
ROBO. ce 276 291 261 237 218 222 
ee 251 235 212 209 196 215 
1922..... 247 247 263 276 268 276 
1988..... 236 235 225 221 214 213 


Average 273 272 251 249 250 249 
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(Continued from page 41.) 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $28.25 @28.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 28.75@29.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.00@29.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 29.25@29.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 23.00@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 


Corn meal, yellowt ......++++++ 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® .......+.06+65 4.00@ 4.05 
Rye flour, pure dark® ......... 3.25@ 3.30 


Whole wheat flour, bbIft ....... 5.80@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 5.75@ 56.80 
Rolled oate®® ...ccscccsccccces ooo + @ 2.35 
Linseed oil meal® ........+++0% 46.00 @ 47.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


Minneapolis Grain 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dec. 30 Dec. 31 
Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1922 1921 








No. 1 dark .....4,523 4,465 1,889 1,615 
No. 1 northern. .1,490 1,443 436 119 
No. 2 northern, .1,582 1,582 363 318 
Others ....-eees 9,943 9,668 3,808 6,358 

Totals ....... 17,5388 17,158 6,496 8,410 
Im 1920 ....e0% 8,520 8,374 neces coves 
In 1919 ....... 22,688 8,215 cece  ceeee 
In 1918 ....... 600 22,029 ....4 ceeee 

Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapolis 
and Duluth on Dec. 29, with comparisons, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 
1923 1922 1921 1920 


Minneapolis ...17,538 6,497 8,410 7,973 
Duluth ........ 5,777 2,667 1,910 1,383 

Totals o+-¢s88, 888 9,164 10,320 9,356 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: Dec. 30 

Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1922 

Wheat, bus......1,933,330 2,505,600 4,886,000 
Flour, bbis....... 13,575 15,906 27,271 
Millstuff, tons.... 726 933 3,714 
Corn, DuB........ 629,500 954,100 208,600 
Oats, bus...... Ps 540,260 837,760 738,140 
Barley, bus...... 267,520 419,780 444,360 
Rye, bug........- 116,760 243,100 693,500 
Flaxseed, bus.... 146,720 228,600 151,960 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: Dec. 30 

Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1922 

Wheat, bus...... 731,400 1,060,320 961,080 
Flour, bbis....... 201,215 249,170 252,360 
Millstuff, tons.... 10,074 14,194 10,761 
Corn, bus..... .. 498,240 807,300 84,500 
QMate, DUB. . we scees 692,080 659,360 645,840 
Barley, bus...... 236,800 283,500 224,940 
TG, BRB cccvvcs 101,170 148,740 876,680 
Flaxseed, bus.... 38,880 30,140 25,620 

Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
Dec. 29, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 


and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1922 and 1921, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 
r-—Receipts—~ - In store——— 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
Minneapolis. 147 152 35 478 26 395 
Duluth .... 72 146 54 474 340 227 


Totals.... 219 298 89 952 366 622 
t 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed a 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1 to Dec. 29, 
1923, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels 
(000's omitted): 

--Receipts— --Shipments 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Minneapolis ... 6,501 8,031 1,062 676 
Duluth ......<:. 5,873 2,950 4,952 2,696 
Totals ......12,374 5,981 6,014 3,271 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Dec. 30 Dec. 31 Jan. 1 

Dec. 29 Dec. 22 1922 1921 1921 


Corn ... 537 367 113 662 352 
Oats ...5,158 5,102 11,821 22,313 7,702 
Barley 961 857 708 1,135 1,532 
Rye ....7,557 7,453 1,952 1,210 81 
Flaxseed, 478 667 26 395 1,038 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
DT apectasce <sccMaescs »6cKQus«s | S60 es 
26. 68 @63% 38% @38% ....@63% 47@60 
27. 63 @63% 38% @39 63% @64% 47@60 


28. 63% @64 39% @39% 63% @64% 47@60 
29. 64% @65 40 @40% 64% @65% 47@61 
31. 64% @64% 39% @40% 644% @65% 47@61 
*Holiday. 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis ————Duluth —_~ 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. Jan. 
Dec, 25° ..$. . R 





Dec. 26 ... 2.39% 2.38% 2.38% 2.365% 2.36% 

Dec, 27 ... 2.38% 2.38% 2.38% 2.36% 2.36% 

Dec. 28 ... 2.38% 2.37% 2.38% 2.36% 2.36% 

Dec. 29 ... 2.40% 2.39% 2.39 2.37 2.37 

Dec. 31 ... 2.41 2.40 2.40% 2.38% 2.38% 
*Holiday. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Demand for flour was light during the 
week ending Dec. 29. Bids dribbled in 
to the mills generally under ruling quo- 
tations, and only occasionally did an or- 
der at satisfactory figures develop. 
Stock taking is in progress, and also 
checks buying. 

First and second clears are in slow 
demand. Mill production was curtailed 
by reason of the plants being shut down 


ea 
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over Christmas. Quotations on patent 
were advanced 10c bbl, responsive to the 
higher wheat market. 

The durum flour mill received some 
bids, but they were under going prices 
and could not be accepted. Here and 
there an order was taken, but the busi- 
ness generally was small. The mill ad- 
vanced prices l5c bbl, owing to the 


. Strength in wheat, 


Nominal prices at Duluth-Superior, 

f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
1923 1922 
Family patent ....... $5.95 @6.20 $7.15 @7.40 
Bakers patent ........ 5.75@5.95 6.90@7.15 
Fancy clear, jute..... 5.00@5.25 5.55@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.90@4.05 
Semolina No. 2 ....... 6.15@6.40 6.15@6.40 
Durum patent ........ 5.65@5.90 5.65@5.90 
RYE FLOUR 


Some inquiry for rye flour came from 
outside points, but the figures suggested 
were too low and no business resulted. 
The usual small local and near-by trade 
was done. Market conditions seem to 
be firmer, but no change was made in 
mill quotations. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is quiet, not yet 
having felt the effect of the colder 
weather in the Northwest. A few odd 
lots were booked, but inquiry did not 
result in much business. Mills are still 
holding contracts on their books that 
absorb most of their output. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
MOG, SEBO n.nc2ses - 11,900 32 
Previous week ... - 14,005 38 
WOOP BOO ccccvvscecss 6,885 19 
Two years ago ........ 3,065 8 


WHEAT 


While draggy trading conditions pre- 
vailed in futures, the undertone to the 
market indicated strength, resulting in a 
moderate improvement in the price posi- 
tion. After a prolonged period of in- 
activity the May spring delivery sprang 
into life. Resumption of posted bids 
and asking quotations led to the work- 
ing of a little business in that issue. 

Operators on either side of the durum 
market refrained from entering into new 
commitments, aside from the execution 
of absolutely necessary orders. The 
light, scattered trade worked in the May 
indicated no special volume. <A _ reduc- 
tion in receipts slowed up the cash of- 
ferings, curtailing business and creating 
a dull market. 

The limited milling grades that made 
their appearance went to buyers at the 
going basis. Sales in spring covered the 
dark and northern, while durum ranged 
from choice cars to off grades. The lat- 
ter did not seem to be much wanted at 
the close of the week, and moved very 
slowly, even at reductions. Elevators 
shipped out in cars, during the week 
ending Dec. 29, a total of 63,000 bus, 
of which 60,000 were spring and 3,000 
durum. The spring was for outside mill- 
ing requirements. Stocks increased 357,- 
000 bus, with total holdings locally 5,- 
750,000 bus. A year ago, elevators car- 
ried but 2,667,000. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The oats market remains quiet: The 
late mild weather held back shipping de- 
mand, feeding requirements being at a 
low ebb. Colder weather may likely 
stimulate inquiry for supplies, although 
dealers here are not holding out promise 
of any immediate activity. A fair move- 
ment is going into store, with but few 
offerings appearing on the market to be 
sold. Prices show firmness, in line with 
the Chicago futures. 

The bulk of the present corn receipts 
are applying on sale. Elevator interests 
are quoting bids to attract a movement 
this way, and meeting with fair success. 
Caution is exercised to buy stuff showing 
good condition and low moisture test, 
fit for storing for opening of naviga- 
tion next spring. 

Because of the very light country 
movement of barley this way, the market 
is nominal. Buyers do not seem much 
concerned in filling future requirements, 
but look over the samples offered, make 
bids and, if suitable to holders’ price 
view, book them. 

Rye buyers continue interested in the 
cash article, and the market is kept 
clean of supplies at all times. The basis 
of 2\%c under May is still maintained. 
Offerings as well as business show a de- 


. 


crease. Stocks are heavy. On Dec. 27, 
deliveries of 540,000 bus were reported 
and plans for car loading and trans- 
ferring some from one house to another 
are being worked out. The future mar- 
ket developed a little more life, with in- 
creased business noted in the May. Mar- 
ket slightly firmer. 


FLAXSEED 


With the exception of the February 
delivery the list made a small to fair 
advance at the outset on buying orders. 
However, the weak tenor of the Argen- 
tine cable changed traders’ views, causing 
realization and consequent price decline. 

Market factors appeared less bearish 
and pressing on Dec. 28 after the estab- 
lishing of low point on the drive. The 
full decline ran 3%c in May down to 
7%,c for the current month. Oversold 
conditions apparently led to immediate 
buying that improved the undertone and 
carried prices upward to a moderate 
extent from the bottom. 

Further hardening of the market came 
about in the closing session, despite the 
fact that trading conditions indicated 
acute dullness. final quotations show 
May just a shade under the close of 
Dec. 22, while the rest of the deliveries 
rule 3%@4c off. Receipts the closing 
day were two cars, one being reported 
sold, the other applied on sale. Crushers 
still pay up for choice or heavy dockage 
cars, but little is to be had. No change 
made in the cash basis. 


NOTES 


C. W. Peterson, of Atwater, Minn., 
formerly a member of the Duluth Board 
of Trade, has been visiting here for sev- 
eral days. 

The Rosenbaum Grain Corporation, 
Chicago, has closed its Duluth office. R. 
C. Schiller, manager, has not announced 
his future plans. 

A. R. Taylor, of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., Milwaukee, and H. E. Tweed- 
en, with the same company at Buffalo, 
were on ’change Dec. 29. 


Deliveries made on December contracts 
during the week ending Dec. 29 aggre- 
gated 694,000 bus rye and 151,000 bus 
flaxseed. No deliveries of Wheat were 
made. 

Canadian grain is moving in very slow- 
ly and in small volume since boats ceased 
running, and little is known as to what 
the future holds so far as this movement 
is concerned. 

The annual election of directors of 
the Board of Trade Clearing Associa- 
tion will be held Jan. 8. Three directors 
are to be elected in place of J. W. Gal- 
vin, G. H. Spencer and G. G. Barnum. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. entertained 
150 employees at a Christmas party at 
the plant in the West End. Represen- 
tatives of the Hibbing branch were pre- 
sented with a huge cake by the Duluth 
people. 

Domestic grain receipts are holding 
up remarkably well, and stocks are in- 
creasing. Eastern demand continues 
poor, with little promise for improve- 
ment until after the new year gets well 
under way. 


Traders on the Duluth Board of Trade 
celebrated the new year and the passing of 
the old with an entertainment on ’change, 
Dec. 31. The room was decorated, stunts 
of several kinds were provided, and music 
filled out an entertaining programme. 


Fair rail shipments of flaxseed and 
wheat were made during the week ending 
Dec. 29, but there was little or nothing 
doing in the other grains. Dec. 31, ele- 
vators loaded about 100,000 bus for rail 
shipment, mostly wheat and flaxseed. 


The steamer Charles O. Jenkins was 
the last vessel to carry a cargo from 
Lake Superior this season. e took 
grain from Fort William and passed 
through the Soo Canal Dec. 26. Her 
destination was originally Port Huron, 
but because of a day’s delay due to 
stormy weather she was directed to 
Georgian Bay. 

The nominating of officers and direc- 
tors of the Duluth Board of Trade will 
occur Jan. 5. Those whose terms ex- 
pire: president, G. H. Spencer; vice 
president, P. H. Ginder; directors, C. C. 
Blair, W. B. Joyce, W. J. McCabe; 
board of arbitration, G. G. Barnum, Sr., 
M. M. McCabe and E. A. Vivian; board 
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of appeals, Thomas Gibson, F. E. Lin- 
dahl and W. C. Mitchell. 
F. G. Cartson. 


Duluth-Superior Grain 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Spring -——Durum—., 

May Dec. May 

i en) dts on-we 112 94% 98% 
Me: as eeeeses 112 94% 98% 
i ne dss nas se nap ane% ames 
B,D ccc ccence 113% 95 99% 
Se PS 112% 95 99% 
ee ree 113 96 99% 
SE peda vane 113% 97 101% 

*Holiday. 


Stocks of coarse grains at Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


7——Domestic——, -———-Ponded-—, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


oo er 452 32 1,681 ° wae 
Gates .-.cee 1,205 640 5,242 2 26 
RPO secccce 5,629 2,507 620 1 53 
Barley .... 142 220 183 17 52 


Flaxseed .. 417 340 227 57 


Daily closing prices of dark northern 
wheat, on track, in cents, per bushel: 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
22.. 108% @112% 105% @110% 102% @105% 
24.. 109% @113% 106% @111% 103% @106% 

seses enene Maccae ssced Daoceoee 

26.. 111% @115% 108%@113% 105% @108% 
27.. 110% @114% 107% @112% 104% @107% 
28.. 110% @114% 107% @112% 104% @107% 
-+ 112% @116% 109% @114% 106% @109% 
*Holiday. “ 
Daily closing prices of durum, in cents, 


per bushel: 
-——Amber durum—— -Durum—, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22.... 96% @109% 94% @109% 94% 92% 
24.... 96%@109% 94%@109% 94% 92% 
BBP... cecsMecece ae Pe snoe wdaa 
26.... 97% @110% 95%@110% 96% 94% 
27.... 97% @110% %96%@110% 96% 94% 
28.... 97% @110% 96% @110% 96% 94% 
29.... 99% @112% 98%@112% 98% 96% 

*Holiday. 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 

3 yellow 3 white No.1 Barley 
a Ae 66% 39% 67% 44@64 
Dec. 24..... 65% 39% 67 44@64 
Se, Mesias dees Pre kee ones 
Dee. 36..... 66% 40% 67% 44@64 
Dee. 37..... 66% 40% 67% 44@64 
Dec. 38..... 66% 40% 67% 44@64 
Se ee 67% 41% 68 44@64 

*Holiday. 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ending 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

——Receipts——, ---Shipments— 

Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Spring .... 230 125 37 60 8 37 
Durum .... 232 675 182 2 86 10 
Winter .... 5 ° - ee ee ee 
Totals .. 467 800 219 62 94 47 
COOS: i cvscs 144 1 501 24 ee 
GOP veeces 199 3 93 5 +0 
Bonded 2 oe es 
TD weeesee 199 677 125 se 
Barley ° 3 8 2 
Bonded... oe 2 o¢ ee 24 ee 
Flaxseed .. 71 146 54 44 20 25 


Bonded... 1 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 29, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bush- 
els (000’'s omitted): Receipts by 

-~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn) 
1,2 nor § 256 8 164 91 184 8 
3 dkn t 
3 nor § 200 ee 94 27 31 8 
All other 
spring ..2,061 595 372 58 8 5 
1,2amd 


1,2dur §f§ 8:76 716 183 88 207 20 
3amd } 


3 ps § 393 +. oe 32 
All other 

durum ..1,931 1,347 1,062 96 265 44 
Winter .... 61 1 35 7 


2 ee 

Mixed .... on ia ae 90 280 48 

Totals ..5,777 2,667 1,910 489 977 13838 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 

7———Close—_. 

Dec. 30 

Low Dec. 29 1922 











Opening 
Dec. 24 High 


Dec. ..$2.41 $2.41% $2.34% $2.27 $2.62% 
Jan. .. 2.40% 2.41% 2.34% 2.37 2.62% 
Feb. .. ...... 2.42% 2.86 2.38% ...... 
May .. 2.38% 2.39% 2.36% 2.38% 2.44% 
SE, os, ssanae teeaae FENG. Redes Se 





YEAR IN GRAIN TRADE 


(Continued from page 40.) 


Building false hope in the mind of the 
farmer has not met with the judgment 
of the exchange, whose members believe 
that honest, fair, open discussion of 
facts, without political ambition or per- 
sonal aggrandizement, will go further 
than any other course in solving the 
wheat problem. Throughout the past 
year the exchange has proved its sincer- 
ity and its earnest desire to aid the 
farmer. An outstanding example of this 
sincerity was shown when disaster threat- 
ened western Kansas farmers th a 
seed wheat shortage due to drouth. 

did not appeal to the politicians, but to 
the Board of Trade, which immediately 
raised $25,000 among its members and 
assumed the task of underwriting several 
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mes that amount. Today the farmers’ 
>roblem is happily solved. 

During the present year the Board of 
rade expects to strive harder than ever 
o bring about closer relations between 
he grain interests and the farmer, for 
t is keenly realized that the prosperity. 
of the farmer is essential to that of the 
vrain trade and, indeed, to that of the 
hole industrial structure. 

For the greater part of the past year 
the exchange has functioned under the 
rigid provisions of the grain futures act. 
Uncertainty created by legislative inter- 
ference with the natural processes of 
grain marketing made the market unat- 
tractive to speculators and investors. 
Loss of this outside support, which is 
usually on the constructive side, was like 
removing a prop from the market, and it 
was felt by the grain merchant and the 
farmer alike. 

If sponsors of the grain futures act 
intended to bring about better prices for 
the farmer’s grain, their efforts have 
failed completely. While the law has 
some merit by way of eliminating any 
apprehension as to attempts at price 
manipulation, it also has many disadvan- 
Greatest complaint is directed 
against the provision under which the 
are compelled to 
reports. This imposes a 
heavy burden, and there is no revenue 
with which to meet the large additional 
expense involved. 

As to the volume of grain business, 
total receipts of wheat in Chicago dur- 
ing 11 months of 1923 were 51,124,000 


q bus, against 54,961,000 for the same pe- 


riod in 1922. Corn receipts were 93,459,- 
000 bus, against 172,399,000. Receipts 


3 of all grain, including flour reduced to 


bushels, were 275,621,000 bus for 11 


+ months of 1923, against 375,948,000 for 


the same period the previous year. 

Total wheat shipments from Chicago 
were 28,861,000 bus for the 11 months’ 
period, against 48,650,000 for the same 
period of 1922. Corn shipments were 
58,330,000 bus, compared with 114,330,- 
000. Total shipments of all grain, in- 
cluding flour as bushels, were 184,884,- 
000 bus, against 285,202,000 during 11 
months of 1922. 


SOUTHWEST'S 1923 OUTPUT 


Record Year Reported—About 80 Mills Pro- 
duce 20,456,865 Bbis—Low 
Margin of Profit 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The output of flour 
during the calendar year 1923 by about 
80 mills in the Southwest which report 
regularly to the Kansas City office of 
The Northwestern Miller amounted to 
20,456,865 bbls. These figures, which ex- 
ceed all previous records of flour produc- 
tion for this territory, cover the output 
of mills representing 65 per cent of the 
total active capacity of Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska, and the lower Missouri 
River, including Kansas City. 

The output of Kansas City plants 
amounted to 5,385,431 bbls, compared 
with a production of 4,913,837 in 1922 
and 3,965,769 in 1921. The 1922 mark 
bo formerly the high record for Kansas 

ity. 

Southwestern mills located at points 
other than Kansas City milled 46 per 
cent of their total in the period from 
July 1 to Jan. 1. Kansas City plants 
manufactured 53 per cent of their total 
in the last six months of the year. 

Despite the record production, the year 

was not a banner one for the milling 
industry. Contraction of the export 
trade with European countries and the 
sharp competition for domestic business 
lowered the margin of profit. The range 
of prices was somewhat under that of 
1922, also. The average price of straight 
flour for the year was $5.30, jutes, f.o.b., 
Kansas City. 
_ Millfeed was generally stronger than 
in 1922, the aver. price obtained for 
all classes of such byproducts amounting 
to $28 per ton. is was largely the 
result of the high levels maintained in 
the feed market in the fall and early 
winter. 

Wheat receipts at the Kansas City 
Board of Trade during the year were 
104,100,250 bus. This has been exceeded 
only five times in the history of the 
market. The largest receipts were in 
1921, when 139,629,000 bus were received. 

The following tables show the rate of 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


operation, for each week, of the mills of 
Kansas City and of a group of about 80 
mills in the Southwest outside of Kan- 
sas City: 

KANSAS CITY 








1923— 

Week -—— Pct. of activity —~ 
ending Output 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 6.. 89,500 67 61 67 81 70 83 
Jan. 13.. 92,833 69 60 61 83 68 77 
Jan, 20.. 95,369 71.7 66 64 76 53 78 
Jan. 27.. 81,661 62 82 71 85 45 177 
Feb. 3.. 69,487 52 78 73 838 63 65 
Feb. 10.. 76,959 57 70 64 78 57 59 
Feb. 17.. 84,231 63 81 66 66 45 39 
Feb, 24.. 99,297 74 85 63 64 37 36 
Mch. 3. 106,187 79 86 66 66 64 53 
Mch. 10. 108,043 81 88 66 56 79 64 
Mch. 17. 106,149 79 85 60 53 79 659 
Mech. 24. 92,039 69 86 64 51 80 53 
Mch. 31. 113,848 83 85 63 63 81 44 
April 7. 76,400 57 70 60 53 83 33 
April 14. 90,943 68 68 61 23 82 40 
April 21. 95,000 71 78 63 37 85 33 
April 28. 97,084 73 78 50 45 84 14 
May 5.. 101,743 76 80 36 58 81 21 
May 12.. 90,782 67 80 657 75 77 19 
May 19.. 98,682 74 72 60 81 77 18 
May 26.. 103,834 78 68 65 73 52 5 
June 2.. 85,464 64 70 62 69 56 10 
June 9. 92,281 69 73 70 75 63 18 
June 16.. 93,481 70 77 57 74 39 6 
June 23.. 97,843 73 81 60 81 28 5 
June 30.. 101,634 76 84 72 72 17 5 
July 7.. 101,379 76 60 72 59 23 49 
July 14.. 111,473 83 59 82 55 383 84 
July 21.. 115,492 86 78 98 53 75 8&9 
July 28.. 123,611 93 80 98 64 99 91 
Aug. 4.. 109,156 82 86 97 66 93 8&8 
Aug. 11.. 102,000 76 82 91 70 101 82 
Aug. 18.. 103,843 78 83 100 80 91 78 
Aug. 25.. 109,437 72 85 93 80 89 177 
Sept. 1.. 136,724 90 82 93 62 81 65 
Sept. 8.. 119,129 78 77 86 59 89 79 
Sept. 15.. 182,894 87 92 85 70 90 96 
Sept. 22.. 138,176 91 87 89 71 95 8&4 
Sept. 29.. 128,709 85 85 100 71 103 §8&1 
Oct. 6.. 128,460 85 85 93 60 87 78 
Oct. 18.. 125,550 83 86 90 56 8&9 8&8 
Oct. 20.. 121,016 80 85 90 62 87 83. 
Oct. 27.. 113,777 75 87 89 63 90 74 
Nov. 3.. 123,387 81 89 81 57 89 74 
Nov. 10.. 119,264 79 87 73 72 78 71 
Nov. 17.. 112,729 74.7 88 765 76 89 65 
Nov. 24.. 110,108 72.9 87 638 59 81 56 
Dec. 1. 97,300 64.480 72 60 80 86 
Dec. 8.. 105,271 69 86 74 57 87 79 
Dec. 15 94,616 62 71 73 59 92 81 
Dec. 22 86,155 57 64 68 55 77 53 
Dec. 29 75,501 50 66 50 56 82 61 

SOUTHWEST 

1923— 

Week oa Pct. of activity aa 
ending Output 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
Jan. 6.. 260,366 48 45 40 87 654 &1 
Jan. 13.. 276,535 53 53 43 85 62 75 
Jan. 20.. 277,728 6564 52 61 88 73 78 
Jan. 27.. 295,088 57 52 43 80 59 177 
Feb. 3.. 277,652 53 654 49 71 65 172 
Feb. 10.. 268,070 51 56 53 69 50 73 
Feb. 17.. 258,646 49 57 42 66 40 49 
Feb. 24.. 269,448 52 63 48 62 384 40 
Mch. 3. 295,889 57 66 49 59 49 49 
Mch. 10. 290,291 56 65 48 53 54 60 
Mch. 17. 271,095 62 62 654 50 657 62 
Mch. 24. 281,276 54 59 49 51 66 652 
Mch. 31. 269,011 51 60 50 46 69 38 
April 7. 250,650 48 55 49 46 67 38 
April 14. 262,881 50 55 49 45 69 45 
April 21. 249,463 48 55 49 45 64 44 
April 28. 283,261 54 59 52 50 64 42 
May 6.. 287,994 55 538 47 53 61 48 
May 12.. 279,644 54 54 42 59 58 43 
May 19.. 275,844 53 65 51 63 62 31 
May 26.. 260,115 50 54 49 61 41 22 
June 2.. 231,735 44 51 51 60 31 17 
June 9.. 240,657 46 653 52 60 33 15 
June 16.. 226,809 44 56 52 61 31 138 
June 23.. 224,510 43 55 61 54 28 10 
June 30.. 244,915 47 56 74 50 417 10 
July 7.. 213,560 41 51 60 35 23 48 
July 14.. 264,416 51 54 66 47 31 74 
July 21.. 298,834 57 59 85 48 59 95 
July 28.. 346,095 66 70 95 51 61 100 
Aug. 4.. 366,089 72 75 91 50 71 92 
Aug. 11.. 343,408 67 80 94 60 79 88 
Aug. 18.. 340,064 66 77 94 65 86 99 
Aug. 25.. 329,950 64 72 96 69 83 87 
Sept. 1.. 335,724 65 79 92 61 82 90 
Sept. 8.. 332,461 65 70 80 655 86 91 
Sept. 15.. 335,865 65 76 85 62 85 86 
Sept. 22.. 374,871 73 78 88 60 86 76 
Sept. 29.. 366,633 71 84 838 63 90 80 
Oct. 6.. 353,436 69 74 80 64 88 71 
Oct, 18.. 340,563 67 75 84 59 90 71 
Oct. 20.. 375,578 73 77 77 58 88 57 
Oct. 27.. 350,489 66 74 89 58 89 62 
Nov. 8.. 267,156 62 73 71 58 91 «61 
Nov. 10.. 329,261 €4 68 60 53 89 53 
Nov. 17.. 317,607 62 72 58 651 88 66 
Nov. 24.. 340,508 66 76 50 49 82 66 
. Dee. 1.. 314,648 61 73 56 49 71 71 
Dec. 8.. 307,908 60 69 53 50 80 77 
Dec, 15.. 314,425 61 67 53 65 87 79 
Dec, 22.. 307,020 60 57 53 43 82 61 
Dec. 29.. 250,363 49 50 47+ 33 80 53 


Harvey E. Yants. 





MACHINERY PURCHASES 

Where mill machinery is sold under 
a contract providing for a test period 
in order to develop any inherent defects 
or want of capacity, with right in the 
seller, if defects are developed, to send 
his engineer to investigate and remedy 
the same, the buyer’s failure to give no- 
tice within that period of such defect 
or want of capacity constituted a bind- 
ing acceptance of the machinery, render- 
ing the buyer liable for the full pur- 
chase price. This is the gist of the deci- 
sion handed down by the Washington 
supreme court in the case of Gruendler 
Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. vs. 
Preston Grain & Milling Co., 215 Pac. 60. 

A. L. H. Srazer. 
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Publication of the Mellon tax bill has 
not brought the reaction that some of 
the opposition anticipated. Instead of 
a storm of protests, as had been fore- 
cast, there have been renewed petitions 
by wire and by mail to members of both 
Senate and House to pass the bill. 

It was said that the small business 
man would be against the bill if he knew 
its contents, but within 24 hours after 
the measure was given its first publicity, 
indorsements began to come in upon 
members of the House who have-no large 
cities in their districts, and therefore 
have none of the so-called big business 
men. The bill, with the benefit of ex- 
perience before its framers, clears up 
many of the intricacies of the present 
law and cures several defects. 

Assuming that taxes are levied to be 
collected, the provision which is designed 
to halt the evasion of income taxes 
through the organization of holding cor- 
porations is a good one. And certainly 
Secretary Mellon, who is so frequently 
pointed out as the second or third 
wealthiest man in the United States and 
as a scheming politician working in his 
own interest, will not be charged with 
having framed this provision to help 
himself. If there is any man who might 
save himself money through the holding 
corporation plan it is the Secretary of 
the Treasury himself. 

Few men in the United States have 
more varied interests than Mr. Mellon, 
but his worst enemies will have to admit 
that he has not formulated a bill to help 
himself out of paying any of the many 
varieties of taxes for which he is liable. 
The bill cuts the surtaxes for the benefit 
of the honest man who is doing business 
in a large way, but erects a safeguard 
against the clever individual of large 
profits who has found a way of escaping 
his share of the revenue contribution to 
the government. There may be some 
further liberalization of the measure in 
the interest of the small taxpayer be- 
fore the bill finally comes out of com- 
mittee. Secretary Mellon has not said 
that he regards his bill as the last word. 

All the Secretary of the Treasury is 
asking is that Congress pass a law that 
will set up a sound system of collecting 
fair rates of taxes, and that will be free 
from the charge of a tincture of politics 
here and there. Secretary Mellon is not 
a politician, and he admits it. He has 
always been criticized because he would 
not throw a large number of efficient 
employees out of the Treasury who were 
not members of his party. He has stub- 
bornly declined to do it because, as he 
has said, he sees no reason why a man 
who knows his work and performs it well 
should be displaced by one who is un- 
trained, simply because the latter sub- 
scribes to the political faith of the pres- 
ent administration. 

It is not only the tax rates which 
have been revised in the bill, but the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the present 
tax law have been rewritten in the direc- 
tion of humanizing it. Penalties for 
minor infractions have been lessened. In 
the present law the penalty for delin- 
quency in connection with income tax 
returns where it is without intent to de- 
fraud is 5 per cent of the tax, and in- 
terest at 1 per cent. In addition there 
is a specific penalty of $1,000. The pen- 
alty in the new bill for delinquency with- 
out intent to defraud is interest at the 
rate of 1 per cent only. 

For negligence in preparing a return 
the penalty has been changed from 5 
per cent of the deficiency, plus interest 
at the rate of 1 per cent per month, to 
a flat penalty of 5 per cént of the defi- 
ciency. A board of tax appeals is pro- 
posed, to hear all appeals from assess- 
ment of additional income and estate 
taxes, which would sit locally in the sev- 
eral judicial circuits throughout the 
country. Both the government and the 


taxpayer would be heard before the 
board, which would act impartially. The 
practice would be similar to that before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Should the board decide in favor of 
the government, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue would assess the addi- 
tional taxes, and the taxpayer would 
have his remedy in the courts. If the 
board decided for the taxpayer the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue could not 
assess the additional tax and, like the 
taxpayer, would have to seek his remedy 
in court in a suit to collect additional tax. 
On the appeal board there would be 28 
judges at salaries of $10,000 each. The 
requirement in the present law that, as 
a prerequisite for a suit to recover ex- 
cess taxes, payment must be made under 
protest is removed. 

While much is heard to the effect 
that the bill will not be passed, it is 
believed that there are a sufficient num- 
ber of votes in sight now to assure its 
enactment. It requires 49 votes to pass 
a bill in the Senate, with all members 
present and voting, and there are be- 
lieved to be 55 senators, or maybe a few 
more, ready to consent to the bill in sub- 
stantially its present form. As to the 
House, there would seem to be a fair 
affirmative majority. 

Of course, it is difficult now to say 
how much the success of this measure 
may meet interference by reason of the 
soldier bonus proposal. The veterans 
have more influence in Congress than any 
other single organization. While many 
of them do not favor the bonus, or at 
least are not asking it, Congress hears 
only from the organized service men 
whose leaders are committed to a policy 
of demanding bonus legislation. 


AGRICULTURAL MEASURES 


Within a few days several of the more 
important committees’ of the new Con- 
gress will be in session. The agricul- 
tural committee of the House, it is 
thought, will in a few days be consider- 
ing the Coulter plan of agricultural re- 
lief for the wheat farmers of the North- 
west. About the same time it is probable 
that the Senate committee may be called 
together for hearings on the American 
wheat growers’ plan of subsidizing wheat 
exports as a means to raising the domes- 
tic price level. As the latter bill is 
sponsored by a senator who is influen- 
tial on the Senate agricultural committee 
as well as being chairman of the Senate 
subcommittee on agricultural appropria- 
tions, its chances for an early hearing are 
excellent. In the case of such measures 
as this the Senate does not have to await 
action by the House before beginning 
consideration for itself. 

Of the half dozen bills pending in the 
two houses to increase the import duty 
on wheat, not one stands the least chance 
of early consideration. It is doubtful 
if any of these measures will be consid- 
ered at all. The matter is now in the 
hands of the Tariff Commission, which 
has learned through its investigators in 
the field that the Canadian grain growers 
and grain trade do not care whether 
Uncle Sam puts the tariff barrier higher 
or not. 

Should the Tariff Commission refuse 
to increase the duty, it is still doubtful if 
either the ways and means committee of 
the House or the finance committee of 
the Senate would agree to grant hearings 
on the pending bills. It has been a long- 
standing policy of protection advocates, 
such as compose the majority of these 
two powerful committees, that the so- 
called popgun tariff legislation is not 
practical. Tariff laws have never been 
made by piecemeal, and the method is 
without friends. 

Furthermore, a tariff bill without trad- 
ing possibilities would do well to be able 
to get out of committee. As the Tariff 
Commission will not determine its ac- 
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tion before about April 1, it can readily 
be seen that it would then be late to 
undertake to put tariff legislation 
through the two houses of Congress, 
which are expected to adjourn early in 
June for the national party conventions. 


NOTES 

Miss Camilla M. Munk, stenographic 
reporter who served in the former Bu- 
reau of Markets, first in Washington, 
then in Chicago, and in Portland, Ore- 
gon, reporting hearings in connection 
with the enforcement of the grain stand- 
ards act, has recently been transferred 
to the grain future trading administra- 
tion. Miss Munk will remain in Chicago 
for the present. 

During the absence in the Orient of B. 
W. Whitlock, A. F. Nelson who has been 
in charge of the Portland, Oregon, dis- 
trict office of Federal Grain Supervision, 
will have charge of the San Francisco 
headquarters, and will be acting chair- 
man of the Pacific Coast board of re- 
view. L. W. Grandy has been designated 
to take charge of the Portland office. 
Mr. Whitlock will spend several months 
in Japan and China as a representative 
of the grain division. 





SALINA 

Little change is reported in the flour 
situation for the week ending Dec. 27. 
Sales have been fair, considering the hol- 
iday activities. Shipping directions have 
been slow. ‘The holiday depression is 
reflected in a slight decrease in prices. 
Quotations, cotton 98's, basis Kansas 
City: fancy short patent, $5.90@6.10; 95 
per cent, $5.60@5.70; straight grade, 
$5.40@ 5.50. 

Wheat movement during the holidays 
has been very light. 

Feed demand continues good, with 
prices steady. Quotations, in mixed cars, 
basis Kansas City: bran, $1.30@1.35 per 
100 Ibs; mill-run, $1.42@1.48; gray 
shorts, $1.60@1.63. 


SALINA OUTPUT 
Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, with 
a present combined weekly capacity of 
40,200 bbls, with comparisons, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour 
output 
Dec, 21-27 14,9438 
Previous week .....esceses 21,160 62 
Inspections at the Salina station of 
the state grain inspection department, 
for the week ending Dec, 27: wheat, 66 
cars; corn, 126; barley, 8; Kafir, 2. 


Pct. of 
activity 
35 


NOTES 

The office of the Beyer Grain Co. here 
has been closed temporarily. 

Fred Smith, formerly with the John 
Hays Grain Co., has accepted a position 
with the E. L, Rickel Grain Co., Salina. 

J. L. Oliver, of Cleveland, Ohio, repre- 
sentative for the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., was a recent visitor at the home 
office. 

John L, Green, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., representative for the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co, in Michigan, visited the 
home office here recently. 

M. L. Gear, manager Beyer Grain Co., 
Salina, has resigned, to accept the man- 
agement, Jan, 1, of the C. E. Robinson 
Elevator Co., with offices with the Robin- 
son Milling Co. 

K, E. Lorenz, manager of the Shella- 
barger elevator, Bunker Hill, Kansas, 
plans to leave soon for California for a 
visit, accompanied by Mrs. Lorenz. 
Harry Gross will be in charge of the 
elevator during his absence. 

The Salina alfalfa mill, which has been 
closed for over two years, has been pur- 
chased by Amos Godfrey, who has put 
it in thorough repair for operation, Un- 
der the management of Richard Reed, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, the mill 
began operating at practically full ca- 
pacity on Jan. 1. Mr. Reed reports that 
the present demand for the product is 
good, and that many orders are booked 
ahead. When running: at full capacity, 
the mill makes 50 tons of meal daily. 





Improved methods of slaughter and 
the development of artificial refrigera- 
tion and _ refrigerated transportation 
have greatly increased the consumption 
of mutton in the United States in the 
last 30 years. 
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A MATTER OF IDENTITY 

One morning recently the manager and 
sales manager of a Kansas City milling 
concern arrived at the office together. 
It was Monday, and some time over the 
week end a rat had come to the termina- 
tion of his days in the manager’s private 
office. 

“Phew,” said the sales manager, as 
they entered; “business is certainly 
dead.” 

“Not at all,” retorted the manager. 
“That is not the state of business. It’s 
the order you booked from the Dash 
Baking Co. late Saturday.” H. E. Y. 
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ECONOMY OF WORDS 

The Scotch were ever of a saving na- 
ture, even in their conversation, and the 
true Scotchman believes not even in the 
wasting of words. This is clearly exem- 
plified by the Scotch caretaker who was 
showing a prospective tenant around his 
master’s estate. 

It was at the close of day and the sun 
was sinking in a bank of soft warm 
cloud, casting upon it a beautiful glow 
which so captivated the other that he was 
very profuse in the use of adjectives in 
commenting upon it. 

Right in the middle of his remarks 
the Scotchman broke in with, “Hoot! 
mon, dinna ye care tae save ane wurrd 
fer th’ Ninety-first Psalm?” 


“Quack.” 
* * 


HAD TO USE HIS HEAD 


“We will keep our plant going full 
time through next week,” the manager 
of a large flour mill was heard to re- 
mark recently. “But,” he added, “I had 
to study hard for 30 minutes to think 
of some reason for doing so.” 

« * 


“William, I should think you'd get 
tired of hearing me ask for a fur coat 
day after day!” 

“So I do, my dear. But as my time 
is worth only $2 an hour, it’s cheaper 
for me to listen than to buy you one.” 

—Judge. 


+ . 


WHEN A BOY THINKS OF HIS MOTHER 


When he is hurt. 

When he is about to go to bed, his 
first night away from home. 

When he is thirsty at night. 

When he is hungry. 

When he has good news to tell. 

When he wants money. 

When he attains honors. 

When he hears something said against 
womenfolk. 

When he sees a dog he would like to 
bring home. 

When he would like to leave the baby 
and join the gang. 

When he is losing in a family dispute. 

When he thinks he is drowning. 

When his mother is sick, 

When he has grown to be a man. 

—Life. 
. * 
LOST IN THE FOG 

Lawyer (to rattled witness): “Did 
you, or did you not, on the aforemen- 
tioned day, Tuesday, Jan. 19, 1896, felo- 
niously and with malice aforethought lis- 
ten at the keyhole of the third floor rear 
apartment, then occupied as a residence 
by the defendant in this action on Nine- 
tieth Street near Park Avenue, and did 
you not also on the Friday following the 
Tuesday in January before referred to in 
the year 1896 communicate to your wife 
the information acquired and repeat the 
conversation overheard as a result of 
your eavesdropping on that occasion, 
with the result that the gossip of your 


wife gave wide and far currency to the 
overheard conversation ‘before men- 
tioned? Did you or did you not? An- 
swer yes or no.” 
Witness: “Huh?” —Life. 
* * 
“Are you going for your honeymoon 
by aéroplane?” 
“Oh, no, thanks! 
tunnels that way.” 
—Le Journal Amusant (Paris). 


* * 


There aren’t any 


BUT STOP THERE 
“When you grow up, how many chil- 
dren are you going to have, Dorothy?” 
asked one 10-year-old. 
“I don’t know,” seriously answered the 
daughter of the ardent trout fisherman. 
“What’s the legal limit?”—Kablegram. 


* . 


TWO MINDS WITH A SINGLE THOUGHT 


“It’s a shame,” cried the young wife, 
“not a thing in the house fit to eat. I’m 
going straight home to mamma.” 

“If you don’t mind, dear,” said the 
husband, reaching for his hat, “I'll .go 
with you.” é —Pathfinder. 

7” 
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EACH IN HIS OWN‘TONGUE 


The correspondent of a large business 
concern had been invited out to dinner 
by a friend. At the table the host asked 
him to say grace. It was a new experi- 
ence, but he was not to be found want- 
ing. 

“Dear Lord,” he began, “we thank 
Thee for all Thy favors of recent date. 
Permit us to express our heartfelt grati- 
tude. We trust that we may continue 
to merit Your confidence and that we 
shall receive many more blessings from 
You in the future. Amen.”—Store News. 
aa * 


“No man is a hero to his valet,” re- 
marked the ready-made philosopher. 

“It’s not to be wondered at,” rejoined 
Miss Cayenne. “Anybody who wants to 
be considered a hero ought at least to 
be man enough to dress himself.” 
—Washington Star. 
” 


CONFESSIONS OF A T.B.M. 


I am not bald-headed, and do not care 
to watch musical comedies from the first 
row. In truth, I do not care to watch 
musical comedies at all. 

I do not attend cabarets every night 
of my life, nor do I know all the latest 
dance steps. I detest the sound of jazz. 

By the time I arrive home I am usual- 
ly so exhausted that I had far rather go 
to bed after dinner than do anything 
else I can think of. But, alas! I must 
play the absurd part that has been writ- 
ten for me and simulate a gay dog, a 
cutter-up, a high-stepper. 

Thus is the nightly razzle-dazzle of the 
town laid at my door—my door, which, 
had I my own say in the matter, would 
be securely locked and barred to all, 
once the curfew had tolled its gentle 
ding-dong. —C.G.S., in Life. 

* * 

“Do you tell your wife everything?” 

“Everything I think some one else may 
tell her first.” —Boston Transcript. 
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WANTED—COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
by Jan. 1 in 200-bbl mill in Middle West; 
must have experience in flour mill office 
work and typewriting; permanent posi- 
tion; state references and salary expected 
in first letter. Address 1676, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—BY CENTRALLY LO- 
cated mill, salesman to sell hard 
wheat flour, State full particulars 
and accustomed territory in first let- 
ter. Address box 961, care North- 
western Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 





CAN USE THREE OR FOUR FIRST 
class flour salesmen in central states 
territory; unless you have a proven 
sales record and can furnish satis- 
factory references useless to apply. 
The Wichita Flour. Mills Co., 
Wichita, Kansas. 





MILLER WANTED FOR GOOD UP-TO- 
date 150-bbl Minnesota mill; the mill is in 
steady operation and established severa' 
years; party must be well experienced an 
in a position to take a $5,000 working 
interest and able to take full charge of 
the milling end. Address 1656, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MILLDBR IN ANY SIZE MILL; CAN 
furnish very best of references; can come 
at once. Address 1683, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for situation, preferably in New England 
territory. Address 1664, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
to represent good mill in New York state 
for coming year. Address 1680, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SINGLE MAN WANTS POSITION WITH 
mill, selling flour. Prefer Iowa or South 
Dakota territory; can furnish best refer- 
ences; act quickly. Address 1663, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 400 BBLS 
or larger, spring or winter wheat; mar- 
ried; can furnish first class references and 
guarantee results; can come promptly. Ad- 
dress 1661, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 








AS HEAD MILLER IN A MILL, 500 TO 
1,000 bbls, by miller with long experience 
in hard or soft wheat mills; results guar- 
anteed; can handle men and keep mill in 
best repairs. Address 1685, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS BOOKKEEPER OR ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager; young married man, seven years’ 
general office experience in flour and grain 
business; capable of taking complete 
charge of office duties, including milling 
in transit accounts. Address 1668, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
well acquainted with baking and jobbing 
trade throughout New England, desires 
direct mill connection with a high grade 
spring wheat or Kansas mill; can give 
best of references as to character and 
ability. Address 1%84, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapoli:. 








SALES MANAGER NOW EMPLOYED DE- 
sires connection with progressive hard 
wheat mill as sales manager or assistant, 
or district manager; 12 years’ experience 
middle West; good record and best of 
references; straight salary or salary and 
percentage profits. Address 1678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 


HAVE JUST COMPLETED TECHNICAL 
training in scientific baking; have had 
experience in wholesale, organization, 
sales and production, and can furnish best 
of references; qualified to assume respon- 
sibility, having good education and desire 
to settle; would like to affiliate with large 
wholesale corporation or ready to invest in 
growing business; western Pennsylvania, 
preferably Pittsburgh, vicinity desired; 
will also consider sales proposition from 
reliable supply house. Address K. BE. Baur, 
1035 N Hiland Ave, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








FOR SALE—IN WESTERN PENNSYLVA- 
nia, a new two-story brick and concrete 
granary with private railroad siding, all 
up-to-date machinery and bin capacity of 
16,000 bus; doing at present a business of 
$125,000 a year and only being sold to 
settle an estate. Address 1644, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE FOR NEW 
England states; must be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with flour trade in that territory; 
state experience, age and other details in 
first letter. Address 1670, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


Sprinklered 


Elevator For Sale 
Gee Terminal, Minneapolis, $75,000. 
Appraised sound depreciated value 
over $90,000. 


G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 
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